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PEEEACE. 


This modest work has been suggested by Prof. 0. R. 
Lanman. I am glad that I took it in hand. The tales 
here presented are of no small interest to the student 
of Indian antiquity and of folklore, and Jacobi’s collec- 
tion is such an excellent primer for the beginner in 
Prakrit that an English translation seems really a desir- 
able thing, especially as the stories present many a 
difficulty and Jacobi’s vocabulary is hardly sufficient 
to clear up all doubtful points. A number of words are 
missing in his glossary ; sometimes he is wrong. Doubtless 
he himself has quietly rectified many a mistake since 
the publication of the Erzahlungen 20 years ago. “Wir 
sehen auf niemand so sehr herab als auf die, auf deren 
Schultern wir stehen”, says Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 
I hope the reader will not impute such a spirit to me, 
although I take Jacobi to task quite often. In my Prakrit 
studies, which, alas, have been all too limited as yet, 
this eminent scholar was my earliest guide, for his 
Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen were my first Prakrit reading, 
and from his many invaluable contributions to our 
knowledge of Jinism I have derived the greatest profit. 
If I dedicate my little volume to that reverend scholar 
it is but an inadequate acknowledgement of all I owe him. 

I regret that I could not peruse the linguistic articles 
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Yin 

bearing on Prakrit which have been published by him 
and by other scholars in various journals; but for almost 
twenty years, since the days of my boyhood, my health 
has been such that I had to refrain from many things. 
Doubtless a great number of the etymologies that I 
propose in my notes have been laid before the public 
by others already. Not a few of the identfications at 
which I arrived some years ago, I saw confirmed by 
PischePs Prakrit grammar (Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen von R. Pischel. Strassburg, 1900) when this 
book came out. Whereever I found that somebody else 
gives the same derivation I have called attention 
to the fact. A conscientious study of PischePs gram- 
mar, that most magnificent monument of German 
scholarship, is presupposed. For brevity’s sake I refer 
to PischePs work simply by quoting the paragraphs, 
omitting the title of the book itself. Whenever anything 
may be found by consulting the index to the Prakrit 
grammar no remark was, as a rule, considered needful. 
Constant appeal to the index is therefore indispensable. 
But the index to a work of such a nature cannot contain 
all the references desirable for some purposes. So I have 
tried to supply the necessary indications. To some scho- 
lars I may seem to have overdone the thing ; but perhaps 
I should have offered even more of such help. 

Some words not given in Jacobi’s glossary may have 
escaped me. There are quite a number of them. But I 
hope that those which I fail to explain in the notes 
may become clear from - my translation. This book is 
intended to smooth the way a little for the beginner. 
But the free play of our own powers delights us most. 
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So room should be left for it. And students of Prakrit 
are usually Sanskrit scholars. They will hardly require 
more assistance. The Appendix is to be noted. 

- These are tales of the Jainas. Some knowledge of the 
theology of this old Hindu sect is necessary to under- 
stand the stories, -'Quite a deal of information may be 
gathered from books the greater number of which are 
easily procured. I mention Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. I, 404 — 413, with Cowell’s appendix 444 — 
452 ; Vol. II, 194-195; 198—201 ; H. W. Wilson, Selected 
Works, Vol. I, pp. 297 — 302; 305 — 317; Jacobi’s ex- 
tremely important introductions to his “Jaina Sutras” 
Vols. XXII and XLV of the Sacred Books of the East; 
Buhler’s Vortrag uber die Indische Sekte der Jainas; 
Tawney’s introduction to his Kathako^a; A Lecture on 
Jainism etc. by Lala Benarsi Dass (Jain Itihas Seiies. 
N®. 1. Agra 1902; a very noteworthy treatise). I hope, 
that such of my notes as are intended for the more 
advanced student of Prakrit literature will contain at 
least a few serviceable hints. Exhaustiveness could 
nowhere be my object. I know too little for that. But 
in the present state of our knowledge of these matters 
we can ill afford to miss any information that may be 
had. So I venture some remarks that perhaps have 
been made by others already. 

Both the translation and the notes were prepared 
four years ago. But poor health prevented me from 
getting the manuscript quite ready for the printer. After 
years of involuntary idleness I could now return to my 
long-abandoned Hindu studies if external circumstances 
permitted. Present conditions and prospects for the fu- 
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ture being as they are, it seems to be to no purpose to 
keep the work longer in my desk. I have carefully gone 
over the whole once more and now offer it to the public. 

As regards the style of the translation, I have to 
remark that elegance of diction was a very subordinate 
consideration. Faithfulness, above all, I considered the 
thing to be striven after. Very frequently the “outland- 
ishness” is in the matter and not in the words. If you try 
to adapt yourself to our modes of expression you destroy 
too much of the thought conveyed by the original. Per- 
haps even a little more “wooden literalness” would have 
done more good than harm, at least to the beginner 
in Prakrit. Still it is a pity that the many charms of style 
that beautify the stories .in the Prakrit have been lost. 

The first story in the following collection is decidedly 
the poorest — a most insipid and tiresome performance. 
The tales increase in interest as we go along. The no- 
vella of Muladeva, which comes toward the end of the 
book, will fascinate many a reader. Prom the literary 
and from some other points of view the best of all 
these selections is the last — the poem of Agadatta. 
So I hope the general reader will not despair when he 
is confronted at the very outset by that wooden statue 
of a sensualist called Bambhadatta. The student will 
find much valuable matter in all the stories. 

A few inconsistencies in the treatment of proper 
nouns and in other things will he noticed in this hook. 
I consider them of no account at all. 

I have to thank Prof. 0. R. Lanman for assistance most 
kindly and disinterestedly rendered. 


J. J. Meyer. 
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BAMBHADATTA ')• 


In the town of Soma _ J:here lived the son of king 
Candavadimsa, Mtinicanda by name. And becoming dis- ^ 
gusted with the enjoyment of pleasures he at the feet 
of Sagaracanda, renounced the world. Once upon a time, 
while leading the austere life of a religious mendicant 
and wandering about with his teachers-), he set out 
for another country and entered a village to beg alms. 
He was left behind by the company and later on lost 
his way in the wilderness. Four herdsmen boys saw him 
fainting from thirst and hunger. While miuisteriug to 
him, they suffered a spiritual awakening from his 
religious discourse and embraced the life of religious 


1) The story of Bambhadatta has been exhaustively dealt with by 
Ijeumann in the Wiener Zeitsclirift fUr die Kimde des Moi-geulaiides 
(WZKM) in Vols. V and VI. Prof. Pavolini gave an Italian translation 
with notes in the. Journal of the Italian Asiatic Society. (La novella di ^ 
Bralimadatta). A Sanskrit form of our tale is found in Uttarajjh. (i. e^ 
Uttarajjhayanasutta. Calcutta, Samvat 1930 [1880 A.D. J, with the dIpika 

of Lakshmivallabha) pp. 378 sqq. Ct. pp. 127 — 147. 

2) Or perhaps rather, “teacher” (Plur. niajest.) 

3) For padibuddha Jacobi gives “converted”, and for buhei and padi- 
bohei “to convert”. This is perfectly correct. I need only quote Uttarajjh. 
p. 1099, 1. 0: bodhi = Jainadliarmaruci (faith in the Jaina religion) and 
p. 1100, 1. 3: bodhi = Jainadharmaprilpti. Nevertheless I usually try to 
come as near the original meaning of budh as possible. “To convei't ’ is 
SO colorless. 



mendicants. Two of them, loathing this world')? went 
to the world of the gods [when they died]. Thereupon 
both of them were born as the twin sons of Jasaniaf, 
.the slave girl of the Brahman Sandilla in Dasapura 
town, begot by this same Brahman. They passed the 
age of childhood and entered that of adolescence. 

Once upon a time they went to the woods in order 
to guard the fields. While they were asleep under a 
fig tree a snake crept oxrt of a hollow in the fig tree 
and bit one of the boys. The other too was bitten by 
the same serpent as he ran about in order to catch the 
reptile. Then, no remedy being applied, they both died 
and were born again as the twin fawns of a deer on 
Mount Kalinjara. On account of the attachment growing 
out of their former love they always grazed in each 
other’s neighborhood, and thus both of them were killed 
by a hunter with one and the same arrow. And so dying, 
both of them were conceived in the womb of a swan 
on the bank of the Ganges, were born, and in the course 
of time passed beyond childhood. One day when in the 
same manner they were roaming about there together 
a fisherman caught them suddenly in one snare, wrung 
their necks, and killed them. Then, in the city of Benares, 
j they again entered existence as the sons of a very rich 
I Caiidala chief, Bhuyadinna by name. There also they 


1) Biiganclia for “disgust foi* the world’^ is not tlie common expression. 
Maybe the dipika is correct. It gives maiaklinnavastradijugupsa krita 
p, 378, I. 8. “They loathed the soiled garments and other disagreeable 
things [connected with their monastic lifep. But their antipathy against 
dirt that was rendered sacred by religion was a sin and resulted in the 
many low births that followed. Cf. 1. 9. So better translate: “Having 
conceived a loathing”. 
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were bound in close friendship to each other, and Citta 
and Sambhuya were the names of the two brothers. 

Now there was a king in Benares, Sankha by name, 
and his minister of state was called Namui. One day 
as it chanced a crime committed by the minister l.)eing 
such [as to merit death] '), Bhuyadinna, the head of 
the Candalas, was commanded by the king to put him 
^ to death in secret. He concealed him and said to him; 
“I will save you if you stay in an underground dwelling 
and instruct my boys”. For the sake of his life he 
consented. While he was engaged in this, some time 
passed. 

One day Bhuyadinna found out that his wife lay with 
him. He resolved^) to kill him. Citta and Sambhuya, 
thinking ; “He is our benefactor”, let him escape. Later 
on he became the counsellor of the universal sovereign 
Sanamkumara in the city of Hastinapura. 

Now these two Candala boys, Citta and Sambhuya. 
excelling’), in beauty, youthful bloom, grace, dancing, 

1) The sequel clearly shows that the minister, a kind of Don Juan, 
had tasted the sweets of love in the king's liarern. That was by no 
means a rare offence of royal cotinseJlors in Ancient India, and their 
lords were not always as severe as our king Sankha. Of course, the 
secret execution was intended to preclude scandal (“sensational reve- 
lations”). — Candala is about the same as Pariah. 

2) Adhatta ])ast passive participle of iX dha “to undertake, resolve, 
begin”. So Pischel. Whether adhatta is really formed from the present 
stem dadh, as he supposes, or simiily in analogy wnth datta (in which, 
for that matter, we have the present stem dad + ta too), adliatta would 
be a kind of fossil form. For the present stem in Prakrit is nowdiere 
dadh, and instead of datta, although this form is taught by Ilemacandra, 
w^e find only dinmi (diniia). So after alj, it would be preferable to derive 
adhatta from the causative jiassive adhappai (a possibility also pointed 
out by Pischel). [Jacobi refers me to Zeitschr. f. vgl. Sprachforsch, 
N. F. -VIII, 253]. 

3) Lit., “having attained pre-eniineuco”. 
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singing, and the other arts, gladdened the hearts of all 
the people of Benares by singing songs that were ae- 
compani'ed by the tisaraya, the flute, and the lute. One 
day when the great festival of love had come and various 
parties of singing people had started and companies 
of youths and maidens were dancing, a chorus consisting 
of Citta, Sambhuya, and other Candalas also set out. Then, 
hearing their excellent songs and plays, which ravished 
the hearts even of beasts, the whole population of 
the town, especially the young women, gathered about 
them. Thereupon those among the- people of the town 
whose was the lore of the four Vedas, inspired by jealousy, 
jisaid to the king in humble manner, “Tour majesty, all 
Ithe people have been tainted by contact with these 
boys”'). They were forbidden to enter the town. Some 
time went by. 

One day on the great festival of the full moon, being 
carried away by curiosity on account of their covetous 
senses, they forgot the king’s order, took no account 
of their own station, and entered the town. There- 
upon, while they looked at the spectacle ^), they, on 
account of their exquisite taste, heard [only] the cries of 


1 ) Cf. Uttarajjh. p. 379, 11 2 and 3 from bottom: Tatag caturveda- 
vidbhir brShmanair nagarasvamina evam vijnaptam: “REjann, eto;bby5:m 
Gitra-SambhutEbhySm candElnbhyfim sarvo ’pi nagarlloka ekakEi'am 
prEpitah”, 

2 ) Pecehanaya (prekslianaka) seems to be a kind of dramatic per- 
formance accompanied by music and singing. But Uttai'ajjh. p. 688 , 1. 2 
we read: Bliagavatpuro venuvinEgitaninEdaih pravaram prekshanakam 
karturn arabdhavan. So perhaps “concert” would be the correct rendering. 
That would accord well both with the present passage and with Erz. 
p. 203 1. 32; cf. with p. 20, 11. 29, 30. (Erz. stands for Jacobi’s Ausge- 
wahlte Erzahlungen in Maharashtrl). [Jacobi, “Any s/mio With or without 
music”. So also in Skt,]. 



jackals *), and they broke out into words, and a song 
burst forth®). Then, covering their faces with their gar- 
ments [in order not to be recognized], they began to 
sing. Thereupon, hearing in a certain place their song, 
which was a delight to the ear, all the people surrounded 
them on all sides and said: “Who is it that has, as by 
a stream of nectar, created this pleasure for our ears 
by his sweet song, which is like [the song of] the Kin- 
naras?” Now when they pulled away their upper gar- 
ments *) and looked at their faces, lo, there were these 

1) That iSj the music and singing seemed so to them. The reading 
of B points to the correct interpretation although it is not clear and 
a part of k, at least, is apparently a gloss. KolliuySnain may either be 
gen. pi. “of jackals’’, or it may mean “the music (voice, vEinain) of 
jackals”. Anhakolhagasarisani I translate: “like hungry jackals” — anha 
= a^ma; kolhaga = lumshtri + ka (cf. § COO). 

2) Bhanjeuna vayanam neither Jacobi nor Pavolini understand. It 
coiTesponds to PEli vacam bhindati “to speak”. See for instance, Majjh.** 
Nik. I, 301, 207; Sainyutt.-Nik. IV, 293; Kathflvatthu 195 ft,; Vinaya 
Voi. Ill, p. 26G; V, p,*175; IV, p. 286. The accusative though is hardly 
the acc. of direction so common in Skt., Pali, and Prakrit, as it would 
seem judging from my translation, but the underlying idea is probably 
this: Speach is thought. As unuttered thought it is a compact whole 
in our minds. Speaking (articulating) breaks up thought (which is the 
same as speech) into pieces. Gp. Apjiendix. 

3) The song of the Kinnaras (a kind of mythical beings) is celebrated 
for its beauty, and so sw’eetly sing these wood and mountain dwellers 
that even the deer in ecstasy close their eyes and stop chewing the cud ; 
and only after a long time does the hair on their bodies, which bristles 
with joy, return to its natural position. Setubandha IX, 87. But, on the 
other hand, human speech is denied the Kiinpurushas (or Kimnai*as). hy ? 
Every one who speaks the language of men lies. Angutt.-Nik. II, iv, 9. 

4) Uttarijjaiin. The neuter plural ending in -SCini I take to be one of 
the many interesting double fonriations in PrSkrit. It is (as in the 
Veda, = Skt. -mi) + the i of the consonantal stems (e. g. namSni) -f 
the anusvara, which is so often added in the PrSkrits. Thus this form 
coiTesponds to the plurals puttHo an^ mEiSo (i. e. mElSs -p es). 
Kaddhai is a denominative from kaddha (common also in PEli). See 
Goldschmidt’s llEvanavaha sub voce. Such denominatives are numerous 
in Prakrit. Krishta > kattha > kaddha. 
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very same Candala boys. Crying: “Strike tliem! strike 
^ them!” they belabored ‘) them with kicks, with blows, 
' with slaps with the open hand, etc. And so they ran 
out of the town and came to the park outside. Then, 
sad and gloomy, they began to reflect: “Out upon our 
beauty, youth, skill in the arts, and the multitude of 
'our others excellences! For merely by this one stain 
^of our birth as Candalas all of them have been made 
I naught of and we have been shamed by the people”. 
• They were seized with a deep disgust for life. Without 
• telling their relatives they resolved to die and set out 
in a southern direction. When they had gone a great 
distance they saw a magnificent mountain. Ascending 
it, they saw on a slab of rock a great ascetic whose 
body was withered by protracted penances, who vvas 
absorbed in meritorious meditation^), whose hands were 
hanging down, and who practised austerities in the 
kayotsarga posture ’). Seeing him they were filled with 


1) Literally, “struck”. 

2) ^ubhadhyEna often leads to the state of a kevalin, or a pefect, 
all-knowing sage, who has already in this life attained final emancipation. 

3) Pralambitabhujadvandvam 
urdhvasthasyEsitasya va 
sthEnam kEyEnapeksham yat 
kEyotsargah prakirtitalp 

“The posture of one who stands upright or sits with his two arms 
hanging down and without any regard for his body is called abandon- 
ment of the body” (kayotsargh). Hemacandra’s Yogapastra IV, 132. 
SayanEsanathEne ^E 
je u bhikkhu na ^Ecare 
kEyassa "viussaggo 
chattho so parikittio. 

“If a monk remains” (= ’vy^caret) motionless when lying down, sit- 
ting or standing upright this is called abandoning of the body, which 
is the sixth kind (of internal austerities)”. Jacobi’s translation. Uttarajjh. 
XXX, 36. Concerning the special fruit of this penance we read XJttarajjh. 
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joy and went up to him. Thereupon they saluted the 
venerable one with devotion and respect. At the com- 
pletion of his meditation he gave them the Blessing of 
the Faith*) and addressed them: “Whence have you 
come”. They related their previous story to him and 
then told him their intention, saying: “We want to 
cast ourselves from this magnificent mountain”. Then 
the great sage said : “It is not meet for people like you 
whose intellects have become clear by the knowledge 
of many sciences to act as common people do®) Oon- 

XXTX, 12: KSassaggena nani, bhante, jive kirn janayai? Ksussagenam 
tlyapaduppaniiam payacchittam visohei, Yisuddhapayacchitte ya jive 
nivvuyahiyae obariyabhrim vva pasatthajjhanovagae suham suhenam 
vibarai. “Sir, wbat does the soul (or, a living being, a man) realize by 
Kitj’otsarga? By Kayotsarga be cleanses aw^ay past and present sins 
that require expiation. And a soul that is cleansed of sins requiring 
expiation lives most happily, engaged in praiseworthy contemplation, 
having his heart filled with peaceful bliss, like unto the carrier of a 
burden whose burden has been taken off”. 

1) What this blessing was like appears from passages like the fol- 
lowing, “DharmalSbhah syat”, says one to the king and departs. Hema- 
candra’s Parigishtaparvan VIII, 77. “DliarmalEbhas tav5naghe”, are the 
words of another to a woman. Pari ^5ish tap. VIII, 165. “Dharmalabha:^is- 
ham dattva” we read in the same work XII, 371 ; XIII, 67. Cf. Praban- 
dhacintamani transL by Tawney pp. 10—11. 

2) The giripadana (bhrigupata), so very popular in India, is given as 
one of the twelve deaths of the fool in Webers Fragment der Bhagavatl 

p. 266; and in the KathEko^a (transL by Tawney) p. 8 we are told J 
that people who commit suicide become demons when they have ex- 
pired. But there is no uniformity of view^ on this point, and voluntary 
death because one cannot resist temptation is glorified as the “death 
of the wise”. Biihler, Ueber die indische Sekte der Jaina, p. 12 and note 10. 

Cf. Hopkins, Beligions of India p. 291. It is well known that death by 
staiwation is the correct way of leaving the world for a Jaina saint. 
The real object of life is nirjarE, the wearing away or destruction of 
karman. There are two kinds of nirjarE: voluntary and involuntary. 
The ascetic engages in the former, other people undergo the latter. 
Involuntary nirjara never produces NirvEna, but may, at best, only 
bring about a new life in the heaven of the Vyantara gods. Criminals 
who have been put to death for their misdeeds become Vyantara gods, 
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form to the Law of monks preached by the prince of 
the Jinas which is able to bum up the foxiest of karman, 
the karmaii that is the seed of the many pains both 
of body and mind". Thereupon they accepted his words 
without any doubt, just as sick people tormented by 
a serious disease accept the words of the physician, and 
they said: “Reverend, sir, grant us your own vow"*). 
And he thinking, "They are fit, “consecrated them. And 


and as such will enjoy celestial glory for twelve thousand years. 
AupapStika-Sutra §§69, 70. Of, Pari pishtapar van 11, 618. Also inBhava- 
bhuti’s MahSviracarita (ed. T. R. Ratnam Ayar, S. Rangachariar, and 
K. Parab, Bombay 1892) IV, 26 — 27 (p. 151) we read : “The teachers of 
the Law think that a redemption from sin takes place in suffering 
capital punishment just as in penance”. “Penance” is hex'e prilyagcitta, 
which ordinarily means a particular act to atone for a particular sin. 
But REghava’s commentary takes it here as equivalent to tapas. It 
may be that in the passage from Bhavabhuti we have a parallel to 
Schopenhauer’s famous doctrine. But the Jaina idea certainly differs 
toto coelo from the German philosopher’s magnificent conception and 
from the beautiful thought of Brihadaranyakopanishad 5, 11, that the 
pain of this life and dying and being burned are the highest kind of 
ascetism (paramam tapas). With the Jainas the matter simply amounts 
to an arithmetical operation, a thing worked out in accordance with 
the numeration table. I give only one illustration: A jackal is beaten 
most unmercifully and dies from these blows; on account of this nir- 
jarE he is born as a god. Utfcarajjh. p. 108, 1. 6. Of. my translation of 
the Dagakumaracaiutam p. 31 note; Yoga^Estra IV, 85 ff. ; Ziegenbalg’s 
Malabarische Gotter (ed. Germann) pp. 164, 176, 188; Jolly, Recht uhd 
Sitte (in Buhier’s Grundriss) p. 121. 

1) Or, “the princes of the Jinas”, or perhaps rather, “the princely 
Jinas”; for the Jainas say that there have been twenty four Jinas. 
Jinism is the religion preached by all of these. 

2) Or, “confer your vow upon us”, i. e. ordain us as monks. I see in 
niyavaya the equivalent of nijavrata. According to Jacobi the translation 
would seem to be : “Grant us your own station” (pada), i. e, permit us 
to become monks, Pavolini understands him differently. He offers the 
rendering: “Assign us our posts”. That is clearly wrong. Lanman 
approves of my taking vaya as vrata, but would like to translate: 
“Induct us into the way of life which you yourself practise” (vi^ata = 
course of action). 
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in the course of time they became fully instructed monks. 
Thereupon perfecting themselves by fasting for two days 
and a half, for three days and a half, four days and a 
half, five days and a half, a half-month, a whole month, 
and by other austerities of various sorta’.), and wandering 
from village to village, they came in the course of time ^ 
to Hastinapura. They stayed in the park outside. 

One day the monk Sambhuya entered the town in 
order to break his fast after a self-mortification of one 
month. Making the round from house to house, careful 
in his walk®), and coming upon the king’s highway, he 


1) The Jainas eat two times a day. One who performs the cliattha- 
tava, “the penance of the sixth meal” therefore does not eat for five 
meals, or for two days and a half; and so with the other terms, 

2) Iryrisamita. This refers to the first of the five samitis a Jaina 
monk has to observe. They are: “IrySsamiti, going by paths trodden by 
men, beasts, carts, etc., and looking carefully, so as not to occasion the 
death of any living creature; 2) bliSshlisamiti, gentle, salutary, sweet, 
righteous speech; d) eshanasamiti, receiving alms in a manner to avoid 
the forty-two faults that are laid down; 4) IdUnanikshepanasamiti, 
receiving and keeping of things necessary for religious exercises” (i, e. 
of the monk’s begging bowl etc.) “after having carefully examined them” 
(and the place where anything is to be put down lest living beings be 
harmed); “5) paid- (prati-)sthr[panasamiti, performing the operations of 
nature Jn an unfrequented place” (after having carefully examined the 
same lest any living being be killed by the discharges of the body). 
Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Bombay Presidency during the year 1883 — 1884, p. 98, note [The words 
in brackets are mine]. Cf. Sarvadar^anasanigraha transl. by Cowell and 
Gough p. 57. Weber already has pointed out that samita is Skt. ^amita. 
Bhagavatl p. 279. But it seems to me that it might equally well repre- 
sent ^ramita “subdued”. That would connect it with ^ramana, the 
ordinary word for a Jaina monk. The two last samitis are better des- 
cribed by the words so common in the Jaina books: ^lyanabhaiidamat- 
taniklie vanKsamie and uccarapSsavanakhelasinighO^n aj allaparitthilvaniy a- 
samie. The former is variously explained by the commentators, but the 
word itself seems to mean simply: “circumspect in the putting down 
of one’s receiving-vessel-oiitfit” (i. e. the begging bowl). Gf. Ayi:ranp- 
suttam n, 15, n, 4: EySnabhandanikhevanasamie “careful in the setting 
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was seen by Namui,tlie minister. Tbe minister recognized 
him and thinking : “This Candala boy will make disclo- 
sures to the king and the others”, from fear for him- 
self he sent his men and had him tormented with blows 
of stick, fist, and cudgel and had him chased out [of 
the city]. Then while the guiltless man was being beaten 
he assumed a terrible mien on account of his anger, 
and a flame of fire issued from his mouth to burn these 
men with. Then the city was darkened all around by 
the volumes of smoke as by masses of black clouds. 
Thereupon the townsmen came in fear and curiosity to 
worship, and together with their attendants they began 
to propitiate him. The universal sovereign Saiiamkumara, 
too, came in order to propitiate him. Bowing, with his 
hands folded on his forehead, he said: “Keverend sir, 
forgive it that we poor ignorant') people have sinned 

down of his utensils of begging”. So Jacobi. But we could also translate : 
“of his receiving-bowl”. The latter compound means: “Circumspect in 
the depositing (disposing) of his excrements, urine, saliva, mucus, and dirt 
(of the body)”, A detailed treatment of the samitis wehave in TJttarajjh. 
XXIV. See especially Jacobi’s note to stanza 12 (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. 45, p. 131 ff.). But I have to make the following remarks on 
his words. Pramitya (PrEkrit pamicca) and uddharaka both mean “debt”. 
N°. 9 on p. 132 should therefore read: “PrEmitya, when one has to 
contract a debt (or make a loan) in order to give to the mendicant”. 
N°. 3 on the same page ought rather to run somewhat in this manner : 
Nimitta, when one gets food by fortune telling”. Lakshmivallabha says : 
YadE lEbhElabhajlvitamrityusukhaduhkhEdinimittam trikElastham gri- 
hasthSgre uktva ahEram grihnati tadE nimittadoshah, Uttarajjh. p. 731, 
1. 4. N°. 13 on p, 183 (mantradosha) is better explained by the dipika: 
Yada kErmanam, yantraman train sadhayitva, kritvE, dattvE aharadikam 
grihnEti tada mantradoshah (p. 731, 1. paenult.). 

IryEsamiti requires also that a monk look only a yuga ahead — the 
well-known yugamattam pekkhati of the Buddhists. 

1) Possibly anejja is = a -j-jheya, lit. “being without that which is to 
be known”. The development of jheya to nejja is good PrEkrit. See 
§§ 276, 252. [Jacobi suggests anajja (anarya), which is the reading of 0], 
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against you. Withdraw your fire; bestow your gracious 
favor in granting us life. We shall not do so again”. 

As he would not be appeased, the monk Citta, who 
heard the talk of the people and saw the heavens covered 
with dense smoke, approached him. He said; “0 Sam- 
bhuya, exstinguish, exstinguish this fire of wrath. Peace 
of soul is the chief characteristic of great saints '). Even 
if they have been wronged they do not give way to 
anger; for anger ends in misery, is the cause of all 
misfortunes and a forest fire for the wood of good conduct. 

“And it has been said; 

“As the forest fire kindled by the forest fire burns 
the essence of the forest in a moment, so the soul 
changed by passions consumes asceticism and self- 
control ^). 

1) Uvasamasllram kliu samannam, ^‘peace of soul is the essence of 
monaehism’*. Kalpasuti'a III, 59. 

2) I do not think that the stanza needs emendation. In the first two 
pfldas the second vanadava may be - vanadrava, taking drava as ‘‘juice, 
essence”. A forest fire often leaves only tlie black trunks of the larger 
trees, which tower in the vast, ash-covered, smouldering cemetery like 
gigantic mourners draped in sable habiliments, dead themselves; their 
sap (drava) is gone, the branches and the leaves and the manifold 
beauty of the forest are gone. Such a spectre of a wood is the fit symbol 
of a soul ravaged and ruined by the unchecked sway of passions 
(kasayaparinao jivo). One passion, if indulged in, engenders other pas- 
sions, the corrupted soul begets, so to speak, a soul still more corrupted, 
just as the fire is propagated by the fire (davassa jalio lit. kindled of 
the fire). So vanadava would be a punning word and not a bad one if 
we bear in mind that the soul itself destroys the soul, just as vanadavo 
vanadavam. Of. Dhammapadam 240: 

AyasS va malam samutthitam 
tadutthUya tain eva khEdati, 
evam atidhonacarinam 
sEni kammEiii nayanti duggatim. 

“As the rust which has sprung from the iron eats the iron itself, 
though sprung from it, so his own deeds lead to misery him who trans- 
gi'esses purity” (lit. that which is pure. Dhona “pure” is either *dhE- 
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“And another saying; 

“Anger destroys love, anger increases misery, 
- anger causes pain to one’s self and to others. 

“Even if one practises manifold fasts lasting a 
month, gives himself up to dwelling in the woods, 
studies, perfects himself continually by knowledge 
and meditation, keeps the hard vow of chastity, 
and eats alms-food, this will all prove of no avail 
to him if he is overcome by auger”. 

By such floods of the water which consisted of the 
^ words of the prince of the Jinas, and which had peace 
of soul for their chief content, the fire of wrath, was 
extinguished. Sambhuya was seized with a great dis- 
pleasure for the world. Then he returned from that 
place. And he went to the park. And they thought: 
“We have undertaken mortification, therefore it is- now 
meet to abstain entirely from eating.” They engaged 
in continued fasting. 


vana == pEvana, or *dliauim - dhauta, and it reccurs, for instance, in 
Majjh.-Nik, I, p. 386; TheragatliE 127*1 ), Or we may translate: “Just as 
the forest fire burns up the forest fire”, i. e. consumes itself, “so the 
depraved soul destroys the true self of the vSoul : asceticism and self- 
control”. Of. Uttarajjh. p. 108, 1. 1, where attagavesae (Lecture II, 
Stanza 32) is beautifully explained: atmagaveshakah atmanam saipya- 
majlvam gaveshayati. Leumann, as Pavolini informs us, proposes to read : 
jaha vanadavo vanam davadavassa jalio, “as the rapidly kindled foi'est 
fire burns up the forest” etc. Davadavassa (from dru) occui's, e. g., in 
Dagavaik^likasutra Y, 1, 14: davadavvassa na* gachejjE, “he shall not 
walk rapidly”; and in Uttarajjh. XYII, 8: davadavassa carai, “he strides 
on rapidly”. Of. sai'asarassa, UvSCsagadasnio §108 (= Pali sarasara and 
sassara, i. e. sarasara > sarsara > sassara Majjh.-Nik. I, 128; Journal of 
the P^ii Text Society 1889, p. 209. Sarasara “a rustling, rattling noise” 
occurs also in Skt. Samayamatrika YI, 34). 

Kas§:ya is fourfold: anger, conceit, deceit, desire. “Impurity, taint” 
would suit the etymology and the sense better than the usual trans- 
lation. Deceit is hardly a passion. Of. Pali kasaya. 
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Thereupon Sanamknmara, finding out these doiugs of 
his minister and becoming angry, had him bound with 
strong ropes and conducted into their presence. But 
out of compassion Namui was set at liberty by them. 
Sanainkuniara too, together with his hai*em, came to 
this park to pay them reverence. Accompanied by his 
harem he did homage to them' with devotion and 
respect. Thereupon Sambhiiya began to conceive a wordly 
thought ') because he enjoyed exceedingly the touch of 
the locks of Suiianda, [Saiminkumara’s] “Pearl Among 
Women”, who fell at his feet. Then the saint Oitta 
thought: “Alas, how bard it is to conquer delusion! 
Alas, how hard it is to control the senses! Alas, how 
the objects of the senses agitate us, since this man, 
although he has so well done penance, although he has 

1) He resolved or desired: “Let the fruit of my asceticism be this 
that I become a universal sovereign in the next birth, so tliat I may 
enjoy such women”. A wish of this kind is sinful as being at war with 
the very nature of asceticism. Its technical name is niyana, nidSna, 
Lakshmivallabba says: NidSnam tapasah vikrayah. MamHsya tapasah 
phalam syUt tarhi riEjyendrHdibhSg ahani syflm itirHpani nidEnani (Utta- 
rajjh. p. 828, 1. 3). “Nidfina is the selling of penance” etc. But it seems 
such a wdsh of bartering away asceticism for sensual pleasures in a 
future existence must and will be realized; and I consider Citta guilty 
of a pia fraus when he says to Sambhuya: “Eteshu m!t nidlEnain kurii! 
NidSnam ghoranusthanarn ; naiva tSidrikphaladam bhavishyati. Ilttarajjh. 
p. 381, IL 3 and 4 from below. From the hoary days of the "Veda 
down to the present time Hindu sages have declared: “Man is God 
and the only creator and fashioner of his own being”. A remarkable 
case of fCvega, an idea or desire that takes entire possession of a man 
and that is destined to attain its end, we will meet with in the story 
of MTiladeva. It is also but natural that the thought which engages 
a dying man's soul should be deemed of mystic pow’er, especially in 
the shaping of his future condition. The doctrine of the BhagavadgltS 
is well known, and Lakshmivalialha quotes a rhymed adage that reads : 
Maranasamaye ySdrigI rnatih syat, tSdriyi gatih sySt, Uttarajjh. p. 
1099. L 6. 
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so well understood ') the words of the prince of the 
Jinas, has resolved on such a thing, induced by the 
touch of the tips of a young woman’s hair !” Then desiring 
to awaken his soul he said to him : “Hear ! desist from 
this impure resolution; for the enjoyments of pleasure 
are unsubstantial, terrible in their consequences, the 
causes of wandering about in the samsara. Even while 
they aye being enjoyed they cause very great distur- 
bance;^and sorrow in reality is their nature. The idea 
'that there is pleasure in them is a manifestation of 
delusion. And it has been said: 

“As the scabby man scratching his scab deems 
' pain a pleasure, so men fevered with delusion call 
the pain of sensual enjoyment a pleasure. 

“Furthermore : Dependent on eating and dripking ^ 
is the body of man and only of impure nature wholly 
and entirely, and hence there is no reason for being 
attached to it. 

For it has been said: 

^ “Sprang from semen and blood, caused to grow 
' by impure fluids, consisting of skin, blood, flesh, 
fat, bones, marrow and semen, dripping impure 
fluids from nine openings for fluids, a store-house 
of filthiness — that is ^ the body, charming to the 
mind only in appearance *). 

1) Suciiya = ‘sucitita, from eit, cetati. But maybe -we have here 
one of the many cases where c and v are confused (on account of their 
great similarity in the DevanSgarl alphabet). Viiya would either be = 
vidita (known, understood) or = vicita (sifted, investigated, discerned). 

2) Lit. “on feeding”. 

3) Or : on account of the beauty of the skin, (lit. with regard merely 
to the skin; chavimettam adverb. But the reading of C chavimetta- 
manoharam seems preferable). 
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^ “There are an adhaya of blood, half an adhaya 
of fat, a kudava of bile and phlegm, and half as 
much of semen, seven hundred veins, nine hundred 
sinews — in such a body there is no purity. 

“Delicious food and drink and the most excellent 
dainties and sweetmeats, they all grow impure by 
coming in contact with the body. 

“The finest garment, the finest flower, the finest 
perfume and ointment, the finest bed and seat are 
destroyed by the body ^). 

Ill-smelling moisture ’) continually flows on the 
teeth, and impure fluid in the mouth, and sticking 
mucus in the nose. 

“Only marrow runs in the bones, nasty filth in 
the ears, ill-smelling sweat from the pores. 

“With such a body, the abode of all diseases, 
do you, 0 foremost among saints, not become in- 
fatuated after you have fully fathomed sacred 
knowledge; 

Although he was instructed with such and other si- 
milar words his soul did not awake. And by reason of 
his excessive delusion Sambhuya formed the wordly 
thought: “If there is a fruit of this penance [of mine] 
then may I become ’) a universal sovereign in another 
birth.” By him was proved what has been said : 


1) Cp. the story how Bharata, the first eakravartin, became a monk 
Uttarajjh. pp. 515, 516. 

2) For ulla = uiina see Pischel § 111, 

3) For hojjfl see § 466. 


2 
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The most dangerous tree of delusion, whose roots 
are spread out for the bringing forth of beginningless 
existence is only with difficulty uprooted by the 
most zealous. 

Then dying they both became gods in the Sodhamma 
heaven. Thence the soul of Citta fell and was born as 
a rich merchant’s son in Purimatala. Sambhuya’s soul 
having fallen thence — there was a king in Kampilla- 
pura, named Bambha, his queen consort was named 
Oulani — was conceived in her womb and born in the 
course of time, announced by the fourteen great dreams ’). 
And the name of Bambhadatta was given him. He in- 
creased in growth of body and in [knowledge of] the 
multitude of the sciences. 

And this king Bambha had tor his friends four 
great kings, descended from the most exalted lines. 
They were: 

Kadaya, the lord of the realm of Kasi; Kanera- 
datta, the ruler of Bayaura; Diha, the lord of the 
realms of Kosala; Pupphactila, the ruler of Cam pa. 

In their exceeding great love, unwilling to be separated 
from one another, delighting only in one another’s com- 
pany, they lived by turns always one year in the kingdom 
of one of them ’), engaged in various kinds of amuse- 
ments. One year, being so fond of one another’s com- 

1) The fourteen great dreams that every pregnant woman dreams 
who is going to give birth to a tirthakara (Maker of a Ford, Founder 
of the Faith, Jaina Prophet), or to a universal monarch. See KalpasHtra 
ed. Jacobi p. 32 if. ; NiraySvaliyasuttam ed. Warren, Aanteckningen 
pp. 22—23, 

2) Lit. “in their own kingdoms’h 
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party, they came to Bambha. And while they stayed 
there, Bambha — since the end of death is appointed 
■for the world of the living — was attacked by a disease 
of the head that would yield neither to spell, nor witch- 
craft, nor medicine, nor anything else. Then he had 
Kadaya and his other friends called; on their lap he 
put Bambliadatta and said to them: “You must make 
it possible for him to rule the realm”. Having thus , 
provided for his kingdom he died. His friends performed 1 
the funeral rites etc. for him. Then Kadaya and the 
others said: “Until this boy becomes able to bear the 
burden ot government we must guard this kingdom”; 
and thus taking counsel together they, with the consent 
of all, appointed Diha [regent] ; and the rest went home 
to their own realms. And when they had gone this 
Diha maintained the royal power with all its appurte- 
nances, looked after the treasury, entered the harem 
and talked with Culam. Then by reason of the uncou- 
trollability of the senses, not heeding his friendship for 
Bambha, and disregarding reproach, he had a love in- 
trigue ') with CulauT. While thus their enjoyment of 
sensual pleasure increased, the days passed by. 

Then a minister of king Bambha, called Dhanu, who had 
been his second heart, found out the truth and thought : 
“How should he who does such an improper thing desire 
the welfare of prince Bambhadatta!” Having thus reflec- 
ted he privately said to prince Varadhanu [his own son] ; •/ 
“Son, his mother has become a wicked woman; there- 
fore let the prince secretly know of this affair.” He did 


1) Sampalagga = Skt. sampralagna. 
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so. Then the prince, not being able to bear his mother’s 
evil conduct, in order to make her understand put a 
crow and a hen kokila together and taking them with 
him went straight into the harem and said: “If any 
one else acts thus I shall punish him.” The next day 
he took a male elephant of mean extraction together 
with the female elephant of state, and came to the 
same place. Then Diha knew [what he meant] and said 
to Culain: “I am the crow, you the hen kokila.” She 
prated: “The prince is a child; he babbles out anything.” 
Then he said: “It is not otherwise; therefore the prince, 
who hinders the enjoyment of our love, must die. As long 
as I am at your disposal you will have other sons” ®). 
Then because she was a slave to her love for sexual 
enjoyment she consented even to such a thing, although 
it is not to be thought of even in one’s heart. For: 

I Woman is the little stream that destroys families, 
woman in this world is the field where wicked 
‘ conduct grows, woman is the door to misery, woman 
• is the womb of misfortunes. 

A bad woman fevered with passion kills her fond 
husband, undoes her son, likewise destroys wealth, 
and sets fire to her own house. 


•1) Samkiriia > samkinna (mixed;, if used of an elephant, is said to 
mean “rutting.” But samklrnanuga denotes an “elephant of mixed 
cliaracteristics”; and here the connection speaks rather for “mongrel, 
hot of pure blood”. 

Concerning the crow and the kokila the dlpiks informs us: kskako- 
kilamithunam pBlaprotam k.ritva (in explanation of saiiigrahana). This 
is almost certainly wrong. 

2) According to Jacobi, who is followed by Pavolini, would have 
to translate: “As long as I am independent (free) you will have othe*' 
sons”. I think this interpretation is not as good as mine. 
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And she said: “Tf only he were killed somehow by 
snch a strategem that the censure of the people would 
be avoided!” He replied: “This is the way the thing 
must be done. We will celebrate the marriage of the 
prince; along with all that is needful for it. we will 
make ready a house built of resinous material, resting 
on many pillars, and having a hidden entrance and exit. 
When after the wedding he sleeps there soundly we 
will do the deed unnoticed by setting fire [to the house]”. 
Having thus taken counsel together, they asked for a 
great king’s daughter and prepared everything necessary 
for the nuptials. 

Now Dhanu, who was attentive to the affairs of 
Bambhadatta, resirectfully told king Diha : “My son here, 
prince Varadhanu, is able to take care of the burden 
of government; I, on the other hand, will bring about 
my welfare in the other world”. Then Diha deceitfully 
said: “Enough of travelling^) to other places ! Stay right | 
here and acquire merit by^alms-giving and by other f 
good actions”. 

And consenting to this, Dhanu on the bank of the 
Ganges had a great shed with water reservoir made. 
And they set about to give food and drink in plenty 
to travelers, religious mendicants, etc. And he bade 
trustworthy men whom he won over by gifts, honors, 
and favors dig an underground passage of two gavyuti 
in length till they would reach the resin house. And 
now the bride, surrounded by her retinue, which was 
attired in various costumes, reached the good town 

i) P"or pauttha =: pavuttlia qi. Pali vuttha and § 5(>4. 
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and was conducted into the city with great splendor. 

The wedding took place forthwith. Immediately after, 
the hosts of attendants were dismissed and the prince 
together with his bride was conducted to the resin 
house. Accompanied by his young wife and attended 
by Varadhanu, who sat down on a seat, he dismissed 
the rest of the servants') and spent two watches of 
the night. 

Then the bedchamber was set on fire all around. 
Woeful cries arose. Then the prince, whose mind was 
troubled as to what should be done, questioned Vara- 
dhanu: “What is the matter?” He said: “That princess 
was warned by sending her a letter; this woman is 
somebody else. You should not regard her®). Give the 
resin house here a kick with your heel that we may 
escape”. He did so. Thereupon having broken through 
the resin house, he escaped by way of the underground 
passage and came to the place near the door. 

Now two trusty men, mounted on steeds, were kept 
in advance at the door of the underground passage by 
the minister Dhanu. These bade the princes mount on 
the horses which they had brought with them ^) by ap- 
pointment with Varadhanu, and then went away. The 
princes too started to go and they travelled a distance 


1) Or, *‘ali tlie servants”, if the reading given by Jacobi in the Ver- 
besserungen und Druckfehler is that of the MSS. [So MS, C], 

2) Aceoi'ding to Jacobi the passage means: “You should not bestow 
your love on her”. Pa^ibandha is perhaps better taken as ‘‘hindrance” 
(“let not yourself be hindered by her”) ; or, as imEe in all pi'obability 
is a loc. sg., “do not trouble about her” (macli bei ihr keinem Aiifen- 
thalt). The dIpikE has: TasmEd asyam moho manag api na kEryali (p. 
383, 1. 2 from bottom). 

3) Lit., “which had come together” (had been brought togethei'). 
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of fully fifty yojanas. Exhausted by the long journey 
the steeds dropped. They started to go on foot and 
came to a village called Kotta. Then the prince said 
to Varadhanu: “Hunger tomients me: I am sorely 
wearied”. Stationing him there Varadhanu entered the 
village ; he returned with a barber. He had the prince’s 
head shaved and attired him in a dark red robe. A 
band consisting of a strip of cloth four fingers in breadth 
covered his breast, adorning it with a sirivaccha ^). 
Varadhanu too changed his attire. They entered the 
interior of the village. 

In the meanwhile a slave servant came out of the 
fine house of a Brahman and accosted them : “Come, eat!” 
Going thereupon they were fed there [being treated] 
with marks of distinction that would have befitted a 
king. And at the end of the meal a most beautiful 
woman threw akshata on the prince’s head pointing • 
to [his marriage with] Bandhumal And she said: “That 
is the bridegroom of this maiden”. When Varadhanu 
had heard this he said : “Why do you trouble yourselves 
on account of this stupid lad?” Then the master of the 
house said: “Hear, Sir. Formerly an astrologer announced-^ 
to us : He whose breast is covered with a strip of cloth 
and who, together with his friend, eats the food of this 
girl, will be her husband” ’). Addressed in such wise the 

1) The sirivaccha, an auspicious figure (mahgala) is often mentioned 
in the Jaina writings. A picture of one may be seen in Schlagintweifs 
Indien in Wort und Bild VoL II, p, 105. 

2) “Whole grain, entii'e uiihusked and unpoiinded rice washed with 
water and used as an article of woi\ship in all religious and sacred 
ceremonies”, Apte. Op. Shankar Pandit’s note to Kaghuvam^a II, 21. 

3) Probably tlie next sentence also belongs to the speech of the master 
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prince was married to her on that day. On the second 
day Varadhaiiu said to the prince: “We have to travel 
far”. Thereupon they told Bandhumal the real state of 
affairs and went away. 

Travelling on they came to another village far away. 
There Varadhanu entered in order to get water. Return- 
ing quickly he said: “T have heard here the common 
talk of the people which declares: “King Diha has 
closed the roads against Bambhadatta in every direction.” 
Therefore let us flee, 0 prince.” Then setting forth on 
a by-path ’) they got into a great forest. Thereupon 
leaving the prince, who was overcome with thirst, under 
a fig tree Varadhanu went for water. And in the mean- 
while Varadhanu in the evening was seen by men in 
Diha’s employ, as it were by the servants of Yama. 
Being beaten [by them] he went a long way. He made 
a sign to the prince. Bambhadatta fled and strayed 
into a pathless wildwood. 

Thereupon, exhausted by thirst, hunger, and fatigue, 
he traversed the great forest and on the third day saw 
an ascetic. At the mere sight of him hope of life sprang 
up in him. And he asked him : “Reverend sir, where is 
your hermitage?” He told him and conducted him to 


of the house. “The prince having been thus announced on that day 
was married to her”. But bhanio in this sense would be unusual. B reads 
bhaniyam. “Thus he spoke. On this day I have married the prince to 
her”. This rendeidng too is open to objections. 

1) Ummagga does not only mean “Abweg”, but also “Umweg, Seiten- 
weg”, a signification of the word that is common in PEli (e. g. Majjh.- 
Nik. L pp. 171, 237; Vinaya, Vol. I, p. 8; Angutt.-Nik. 11, pp. 177,189; 
TherigathE p. 203); but also “wrong way”, as in Skt. Op. Theragatha 
1232; Therig. 94; and “the way up to, the way of attacking a problem” 
etc. Angutt.-Nik. 11, pp. 177, 1*89). 
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the head of the community of ascetics ^). He made a 
low obeisance to the head of the community. And he 
was accosted by him; “Child, where do you come from? 
This wilderness is full of untoward things”. Then he 
told him everything truthfully just as matters stood. 
Thereupon the head of the community said to him: “I 
am your father’s uncle®); therefore my hermitage is 
yours. Dwell here at ease”. Knowing the sentiment ’) 
of his heart he began to live there. And in the mean- 
while the rainy season came. By his grandfather ') he 
was instructed in archery and all the other great sciences 
of arms. 

One day in autumn time when the boys of the ascetics 
rambled about on the borders of the wildwood in order 
to gather fruits, bulbs, roots, flowers, and fuel, he, from 
curiosity, went into the wildwood, although the head 
of the community forbade him®). While he was looking 
there at the woods that abounded in fresh fruits and 
flowers he saw a great elephant. And the animal uttered 

1) Jacobi’s “Hauslierr” for kulavai is at least misleaping. The word 
also denotes the head of a community of ascetics (cp. RishabhapahcE- 
gikS 20; Zeitschr. d. deiitsch. morgenl. Gesellschaft 33, p. 461, where 
the commentator correctly transscribes it by “tEpasEciXrya). Kulapati 
is frequently used the same way in Skt. 

2) Cullapiu and cullatEo (little father) do not mean “father-in-law”, 

as given by Jacobi, but “uncle”, just as culiapita in PEli. The dipikE 
correctly has: Aham bhavajjanakasya kshullabhrEtE, Uttarajjh. p. 
385, 1. 4 " 

3) Ahippaya in all probability is — abhiprSya, since abhippEya is 
also used in PEli. Still there is a possibility of its being equivalent to 
Pali adhippEya (e.g. Majj.-Nik. I, pp. 234, 305; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, p.dSG; 
Yinaya VoL I, p. 301 (metaph. used of that which is intended for one, 
i. e. one’s share). Gp. also adhippeta, JEt. I, 103; Suinangalavil. I, 104, 
and Childers. 

4) His “grandfather”, of course, is his father’s uncle. 

5) §§ 266, 546. 
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a roar that came rumbling from the throat. Then the 
elephant turned towards him and started in pursuit. 
Thereupon he rolled up his outer garment and threw 
it down before the beast. And it seized it that very 
moment with its trunk and flung it up into the air. 
At the very time when the elephant had become blind 
with I'age the prince caught the garment, baffling the 
elephant by his dexterity. Then having wearied the 
elephant with different kinds of play he let it go.' 

Thereupon he started on the way back, bewildered 
as to which was the eastern or the western direction. 
Straying hither and thither he saw a fine ruinous town 
situated on the bank of a mountain stream and visible 
only in the broken walls of the old, decayed houses. 
And filled wuth curiosity at the sight of this, looking 
about with eyes cast in every direction, he saw a strange 
bower of bamboo with shield and sword thrown down 
beside it ^). And having seen this he playfully brought 
that sword to bear on this bamboo bower ^). At one 
stroke the bamboo bower tumbled down. And a severed 
lotus-like head with slightly quivering lips and charming 
in appearance, which had been in the midst of the bamboo 


1) Kudanga is extremely common in Px'akrit. It designates not only 
a bower, an arbour, but very frequently a thicket, a coppice. Jaina 
writers use it also in Skt. So Hemacandra, Parigishtap. XI, 152; that 
very same kudanga he calls a vana in stanzas 154 dnd 166. In the text 
too we most probably ought to translate: ‘‘a bamboo thicket”. 

For khedayakhagga and kliedagaasi Jacobi oilers “Hirschfanger”. 
Maybe he is right. But as I do not know of this use of the word I 
have preferred to take it as a dvandva compound. 

2) Vahia, I think, is = Skt. vEhita, set in motion, swung, brandished 
etc., although we have oliaria, bi'ouglit to bear, wielded, geschwungen 
in EEvanavaha XIII, 3, 28. The tika, too, has vShita, though this counts 
for little. But we find vahai, “to wield, to use” in Uttarajjh. XVII, 18. 
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reeds, dropped down ^). When he saw this he was con- 
fused and blamed his own strength of arm, saying: 
“Woe is me! Out on my violence!’’-) Then as he looked 
about, seized with regret, he saw a headless body fastened 
with the feet up, desirous of drinking smoke *). He began 
to feel extremely distressed. When he looked again he 
saw a fine park and in it a palatial mansion of seven 
stories surrounded on all sides by fine a^oka trees. And 
having seen this he gradually ascended to the seventh 
story. And there he saw a magnificent woman with 
eyes like the petals of the full-blown blue lotus flower, 
who seemed a fairy woman that had lost her magic. 
And he asked her: “Beautiful lady, who are you?” 
Then she began to speak, full of fear, in the following 
manner: “Most excellent sir, my story is very long; 


1) Runda cannot stand for ^^trunk” here. It is an adjective, meaning 
“mained”. ManoharSyHra is = manoliarEkEra. 

2) Yavasiya most probably corresponds to vyavasita, “determination, 
energetic elfort, violent act”. 

3) This does not refer to the burning of the dead body on the funeral 
pile, as Pavolini thinks, but to a well-known mode of doing penance, 
consisting in the man’s hanging from the bough of a tree wdth his 
head downward, over a fire lighted below. See, for instance, Raghu- 
vampa XY, 49, 50: 

Atha dhUmSbhitEmrakshaxn 
'*** vrikshacEhhEvalambitam 

dadarga kardcid AikshvEkas 
tapasyantam adhomukham. 

PrishtanEmEnvayo rEjnE 
sa kilEcashta dhilmapah 
EtmEnam yambukarn nEma 
^udrain surapadSrthinam. 

In UttararEmacarita ed. R. x\yar and K. P. Parab, Bombay 1899, j). 
53 we read; Cambuko nEmudhomukho dhiimapah (^mdro ’sminn eva 
sthEne janas tapa^ carati. The object of the man’s austerities appears 
later on in our tale. 
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therefore do you tell me, Who are you? And where 
do you go?” Thereupon having heard her speech which 
was as sweet as the melodies of the kokila, his heart 
was won and he told her the truth: “Beautiful lady, 
I am the son of king Bambha, the ruler of Pancala, 
and Bambhadatta is my name”. Then immediately on 
hearing these words she suddenly rose, and her eyes 
being filled with tears of joy and opening wide from 
delight, she fell at his feet and began to weep. Then 
his heart was seized with pity and lifting up her face 
and saying: “Do not weep”, he quieted her and asked 
her: “Pair lady, who are you?” Then she wiped') her 
eyes and commenced to speak: “Prince, I am the daughter 
of your maternal uncle king Pupphacula, [and am] 
bestowed on you. Waiting for the wedding day I was 
brought hither by a wicked Vidyadhara while I played 
on the sandy beach of the lake in the park of our 
house. And while I dwell here burned^) with the fire 
of separation from my relatives, you have suddenly 
arrived here like an unexpected rain of gold. Because 
you have been seen by me, thei^efore hope of life has 
sprung up in me”. 

1) Phusai “to wipe” is rather I'are; usually we have pusai. Etymolo- 
gically it can, of course, not be equivalent to prouchati. Punisai (phumsai) 
also occurs. See Gautlavaha, ed. Shank'ar Pandit, sub voce. The Skt. 
commentary translates it by pumsati (utpurnsati). Pums abhimardane 
will hardly do. I think phurns, pbus, pums, pus connect with sprig. The 
developement of meaning is parallel to malai “to touch” and “to rub”. 
The difference of import would also account well for pus instead of phus. 

Rovai is from ru, not from rud § 473. — I see now Pischel offers 
the same etymology of pus (§ 486). Puttha = pliuttha “touched” occurs 
fz'equently too. 

2) § 244. The same change we have in Pali, e.g. alimpati and slimpeti, 
“to kindle, set on fire, to heat”. ’Vinaya Yol. I, p. 204; II, p. 138; 
Anguttara-Nik. Ill, 100, 13; Milindapailho p. 43 (Elirapanam conflagration). 
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Thereupon he addressed her : * But where is this enemy 
of mine, so that I may try his redoubtable strength T’ , 
She said: “My lord, he gave me a charm, called Sara-| 
kari, which works when it is recited. And he said : “As ! 
soon as the charm is simply remembered by you it 
will become surrounded by friends, servants etc. and 
do your bidding. Coming to your side it will keep off 
an enemy and it. will announce to you what I am doing 
if it be asked 1). And I have remembered it, so I am 
its master’). Nattumata is the name of the Vidyadhara 
by whom I have been brought here. And he cannot 
bear the splendor of me who excels in virtue; there- 
fore he left me in a palace created by magic and deco- 
rated with white and red flags, and sent a charm called 
JanavanT to his own sisters in order to tell them my 
story; he himself went to the bamboo bower. Having 
made himself master of a magic spell”) he will come 
out and marry me ’). And to-day, you know, the attain- 
ment of this spell will come to pass”. Thereupon when 
Bambhadatta had heard this he told Pupphavai the 
story of the Vidyadhara’s death. Full of joy she said; 
“You have done well in that you killed this villain”. 
Then he married her according to the Gandharva mar- 
riage rite. And he remained with her for some time. 

1) That is, tlie charm or spell will .ipeafe, a common idea. Cf. Uttarajjh. 
p.p. 386, 394 and see the note on p. 71 of mj Ba^akumaracaritarn. 

2) Sahei vijjam is very fretpient in Prakrit. It answers to Skt 
sUdhayati Yidyrtm (cp. sSdhayati mantram in Monier-Williams sub 
sSdh). IdSnIiu sHdhayisliyami vidyltm ud^mgavHn aham. Pari^ishtaparvan 
II, 664 Cp. VII, 61 If. ; Till, 262, and many otlier passages in this work. 

3) Vidyn;m siTdhayitum vauigakudange gate ’sti. Uttarajjh. p. 386,1.10. 

4) The careful reader will see that ti (tti) = iti in our tales is often in- 
serted somewhere in the direct speech, instead of being added at the end. 
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One day he heard the talk of heavenly women ’). 
And he asked her: “Whose voice is that?” She ans- 
wered: “Husband, these are the sisters of your enemy 
Hattumatta, two fairy maidens, Khanda and Visaha by 
name, who have come bringing all the wedding para- 
phernalia for him. Do you, therefore, quickly with- 
draw till I find out**) their disposition’). If they are 
attached to you I shall wave a red flag on the roof of 
the palace — that is the signal; otherwise a white one.’"' 

Then, after a short while, seeing a white flag, he 
softly slipped away from that place and came into the 
midst of a mountain-thicket. And he saw a great fine 
lake. He duly bathed in it and stepped out on the 
north-western bank. And there he saw a most beautiful 
maiden. And he thought; “Ah, what good luck of 
mine*) that she has come into the range of my sight!” 
Then she also looked at him with ardent love. Then 
gazing’) she departed from that place, while after a 
short time a female servant sent by her alone handed 
over to him a pair of garments, flowers, betel etc. And 
she said: “She who has been seen .by you on the bank 
of the great lake, she sent this. And she told me :” 
“Friend Vanalaia, let this noble man attend to the 

1) I see no reason whatever why vilayana should be changed to 
valayEna in accordance with Lakshmivallabha’s divyavalaySnEm gabdah, 
as Pavolini has done. [C also reads vilayana]. 

2) Lit, ^^approach’’. 

3) — tti because the preceding words express her idea (purpose, their 
agi^eement). 

4) Lit., “Ah the ripening (reward) of my good works (done in a 
former existence) 

5) PaloyantiyE == *prolokayantikE, fern, of pralokayantaka, Skt. 
pralokayat. [Cf. asohantiyti = a^obhamana, 0 foL 242 b]. 
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care of his body in the house of my father’s minister”. 
Therefore, come you !” Then the prince, dressed and 
adorned, went to the house of Nagadeva, the minister. 
And she said to the minister: -‘He has been sent by 
your lord’s daughter Sirikanta. Therefore look npon 
him with regard.” The minister did precisely so. 

On the second day he was taken into the presence 
of the king. He too rose to greet him and gave him 
a seat in front. He questioned him as to his history. 
And after the meal he said; “People like us can do 
no other notable thing to bid you welcome”. After 
these words he gave him the maiden Sirikanta in 
marriage with marked honor. On a preeminent day the 
wedding took place. 

One day the prince asked his beloved: “Why have 
you been given in marriage to me, a lonely man?” 
“She replied:” “Dear lord, my father here, driven away 
by a mighty kinsman ‘), has taken refuge in this inac- 

d) Dsiya according to Jacobi here means an adversary, and the tlka 
has balavattaravairisamtHpitah. In our passage it is not perfectly clear 
how we should translate. But one thing seems certain — dsiya is « Skt. 
dSyaka in both cases. A kinsman is the natural and most redoubtable 
enemy of an Eastern ruler. Ksliemendra has a number of stanzas on 
this matter which I cannot forbear to quote. They are so excellent and 
so much in the Hindu vein. 


klarrnaj hah svaj anah pui n sSrn 
kshaye jHgarti nHparah; 
fJkshapakshibhir Hkrishtah 
kshayain ySntyeva pakshinah. 

Sada; dUruni dahyante 
dHrujena ca vahnins:, 
krimiriE svEngajEtena 
pEtyante praudhapEdapah. 
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cessible hamlet. And when he has destroyed towns 
and villages he enters the fortress. I was horn of 
3irimal, my father’s wife, in addition to four sons, and 
my father is exceedingly fond of me. And when I had 
attained the bloom of youth the king said to me : 
“Daughter all the kings are my enemies ; so the bride- 
groom who captivates your heart while you live here, 
must be announced to me”. Now while I, leaving the 
hamlet and going to the great, fine lake, looked at 
the men, I saw you by virtue of my merit [acquired 
in a former life]. This is the state of affairs.” The 
days then went by for him while he together with 
Sirikanta enjoyed the pleasures of the senses. 

One day the lord ot the hamlet accompanied by his 
army went to devastate a country ’). Bambhadatta too 
went with him. In the meantime he suddenly saw 
Varadhanu on the bank of a lotus lake near the outs- 


Mrij j ataloliakuddElaih 
khanyate mrinmayi malil, 
svajatab nirjharair nitah 
kashadbhir bhudharah ksliayam. 

Jnatipraharo nihgarma- 
marmapstl paradhikah; 
lobSdhikEni vyaths:m asthnah 
karotyasthimukliali garah. 

Saliabhogyam api jnater 
necchanti jnEtayah griyam; 
kEnkslianti bhutim anyesham 
duralokananishphalam . 

Dagavataracritam YIII, 108 ff. 

Cp. also bhratri'vya, “cousin, enemy”. — Pellai (pellei), I think, is = 
*preryati, in Skt. prerayati. Webex' in his HEla has already suggested 
either pi'er or pid. See § 285. 

1) Lakshmivallabha has: svavii’odhinripadegabhangaya calitah. Utta- 
rajjh. p. 388, 1. 1. 
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kirts of the village there. And he, recognizing him, 
whom he had not expected to see, fell to weeping. 
Bambhadatta quieted him. Varadhauu, who sat down 
comfortably, asked the prince: “What have you expe- 
rienced in ray absence?” And he told him everything. 
When Varadhauu also was questioned by him he ans- 
wered: “Prince, listen. At that time, having left you 
below a banyan tree, I went for water. Then I saw a 
great lake. When I had taken some water in the hollow 
of my hand ’) and had set out toward you I was sud- 
denly beaten by the hirelings of Diha, who were armed 
and buckled in mail and who said: “Ho there! ho 
there! Varadhanu, where is Bambhadatta ?” I answered : 
“I don’t know”. Then, being beaten by them still more 
severely, I said: “He has been devoured by a tiger.” 
“Show us the spot!” Then I wandered hither and thither 
and by a trick came into the range of your sight, I 
made you a sign that meant: “Flee!” I myself put a 
[magic] pill into my mouth that had been given me 
by a religious mendicant. By the power of that I became 
senseless. Then they thought: “He has died,” and went 
away. And after a long while I took the pill out of 
my mouth. Then T set out to search for you, but did 
not see you. I went into a village. There I saw a 
religious mendicant, He said : “T am your father’s 
friend, Vasubhnga by name.” And he related [the story] 
to me: „Dhanu has fled’) and your mother has been 
banished to a Candala village”. Thereupon, having 

1) Perhaps more probably: “in an (improvised, eornueopia-shaped) 
vessel made of a lotus leaP’ (or of some other leafy 

2) Palao = * palsta, Skt. pal5yita. 


3 
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heard this, I went in great sorrow to Kampillapura, 
Putting on the dress of a kapalika ascetic and decei- 
ving the Candala village magistrate I took my mother 
away. Then leaving my mother in a village in the 
house of my father’s friend, the Brahman Devasamma, 
I came hither to search for yon”. 

While thus they tarried there deeming happiness 
a misery^)’ a man came there. He spoke as follows: 
“Most excellent sir, you must not stroll about anywhere ; 
men in Diha’s employ have arrived here in search of 
you”. Then they quickly left that forest thicket and 
wandering about went to Kosambl. There in the park 
outside of the city they saw a cock-fight gotten up ’) 
by two merchant’s sous, Sagaradatta and Bnddhila by 
name, who had made the stake a hundred thousand 
pieces. Buddhila’s cock was struck by Sagaradatta’s 
cock and then Sagaradatta’s cock was struck by the 
cock of Buddhila. Thereupon Sagaradatta’s cock was 
cowed and did’nt want to fight, although he was moved 
toward the cock of Buddhila ; and therefore Sagaradatta 
lost his lakh. At this point Varadhanu said to Sagara- 


1) Leumann (Literaturblatt fiir orientalische Pliilologie Vol. Ill, p. 
81) declares: niayahara aus mahayara = maliattara. The phonetic dif- 
ficulties are too great. Mark also maikara = mayahara. I think, it is 
matadhara (matidhara), or less likely, — hara; i. e., either: he who 
represents (lit. holds, carries) the opinion of the community, or: he who 
carries (i. e. gets, is honored by) their opinion (approbation). It is true 
we find mabattara for mayahara in Jaina Skt. But that proves nothing ; 
and mabattara i^emains unchanged in Prakrit. See Kalpasutra I, 110 
and Pischel § 414 In a way similar are German Stimmfuhrer an I 
Finnish aanenkannattaja (lit., Stimmentvager). 

2) They were impatient that they had to remain in the little 
hamlet, but in reality it was for their best. Gp. Erz. 4, 11. 4 and 
Erz. 53, 1. 1, 

3) Sampalagga = Skt. sampralagna. 
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datta and Buddhila: “Why has this cook, although of 
good breed, been cowed by the second cock?^) So I’ll 
look [into the matter], if you do not take it amiss”. 
Sagaradatta said: “Most excellent sir, look, look! For 
I am not at all greedy for the money in this atfair, 
but I care that my honor should prosper”. Thereupon 
” Varadhanu examined Buddhila’s cock. And he saw bright 
fine needles made of iron fastened to his feet. And 
Buddhila observed that he noticed them. Then he went 
up to him and secretly told Varadhanu: “If you do 
not speak of the affair of the needles I shall give you 
half of the lakh”. But although he prated: “Hear, I 
have investigated, but seen nothing”, in such a manner 
that Buddhila did’nt notice it he made the matter known, 
to Sagaradatta somehow or other, by employing [certain] 
movements of the eyes and the fingers. And Sagaradatta 
freed his own cock from the needles by taking them 
off [the feet of Buddhila’s cock] all unnoticed. And thus 

1) Blyakukkufla Leumann takes = bijakukkuta, “Samonhalm, Zucht- 
halin” (Lite,ratturbl. f. oriental. Philoi.. Ill, p. 81). I hardly think a 
cock used for breeding purposes will be a very good fighter. But even 
if he were, how about the first cock ? The two cocks cannot have been 
so dilferent, for these .sportsmen of Ancient India knew something about 
that matter. Op. my Da?akumSracaritam pp. 281 ff.; R. F. Burton, 
Sind Revisited, Vol. II, pp. 78—83. Burton .sees nothing wrong in this 
sport, which George Crabbe condemns so eloquently (The Parish Regis- 
ter. Part I: Here his poor bird th’ inhuman cocker brings etc.). Our 
fellow citizens in spe on the Philippine Islands are very fond of tins 
kind of sport. Most interesting notes on this amusement of theirs are 
to be found in a number of the Revue, des deux mondes of 1876, if my 
memory serves me right. See also Haberlandt’s DapakumSracaritam p. 
158, note 46. In Pulles Un progeaitore Indiano del Bertoldo (p. 4 of the 
text) a cock is made to fight with himself (by being placed before a 
mirror). 

2) I. e. from the annoyance caused him by the needles of his advel'- 
sm-y. fCp. Appendix]. 
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the second cock was defeated. So Baddhila lost the lakh. 
Thereupon the two were astonished^). And highly grati- 
fied, Sagaradatta said with eyes opening wide: “Noble 
sirs, let us go home". With these words he made both 
mount into his fine carriage and went to his own house. 
Haying performed all the proper duties [of hospitality] 
he always looked upon them with love. 

While they were thus knit to him in aifection one 
day a slave servant came to them. He called Varadhanu 
and took him aside. Saying thereupon; ‘‘On account 
of the half of a lakh that Buddhila promised you in 
case you would not speak of the affair of the needles 
he sent you here a necklace of pearls worth forty thousand 
pieces”, the slave servant handed over to him the little 
bamboo box containing the necklace and went away. 
Varadhanu took it, went to Bambhadatta, told how the 
matter was, and showed him the necklace, drawing it 
out of the box’). When the prince examined it he saw 
hanging from one part of it a letter addressed to Bam- 
bhadatta *^) and he asked; “Friend, whose is this letter ?” 
Varadhanu said: “Who knows? There are many men 
called Bambhadatta. What is there to wonder about?" ’) 

1) For sarisarl Jacobi conjectures the meaning “astonishment”. Un- 
fortunately "we do not know who is intended by donha. Only Bambha- 
datta and Buddhila can have been surprised at the issue. Sari is found 
in tlie sense of sadrit; (see § 245). So sarisarl could perhaps denote 
“friendship” (lit. “a like-and like”). Gp. my books Kshemendra’s Sa- 
mayamEtrika p. 52 note 1) and Damodarogupta's Kuttanimatam p. 148 
(additions). The translation then would run: “A friendship between 
the two (Sagai'adatta and Varadhanu) sprang up”. The context favors 
such an interpretation. [Possibly noise, hubbub, Skt. sarasara?] 

2) Concerning kaddhittu see § 577; darisei §§ 135, 554 

3) Lit. “marked with the name of Bambhadatta”. 

4) Cojja is =: codya (lit. inciting, exciting etc.). Cp. ^i(;upElavadha 



Then as the prince was all absorbed in musing he took 
him aside and opened the letter, and they saw the fol- 
lowing stanza contained in it: 

“Although Rayanaval is being wooed by the people 
in the world, who put forth tlieir exertions for a 
union with her, nevertheless she means to honor 
only thee, the fortunate” '). 

And while Varadhanu reflected: “How shall 1 find out 
the truth about her?”^), on the second day a female 
religious mendicant came to him. She threw akshata 
and flowers on the head of the prince, and saying: 
“Son, mayest thou live a thousand years”, she took 
Varadhanu aside; and after speaking about something 
with him, she went back. Then the prince questioned 
Varadhanu; “Wbat does she say?” He answered: “This 
is what she said: “Hand me over a reply to the letter 
that came together with the necklace Buddhila sent 


IX, IG; Hsla 406. But maybe tlie Skt. codya is a wrong traiislation of 
cad -i- ya > cujja > cqjja. — For avaherl from stem avadhSrya cp. 
§ 176. But I am not sure of the etymology. 

1) The reading of A. [and C.], which is confirmed by Uttarajjh. p. 689 i. 3 
from bottom, is to bo preferred, and the passive patthijjai connects 
with prn;rthyato. Dhaniyaiu cun also here mean •‘much, exceedingly’’ 
(so Jacobi), which may perfectly well correspond to Skt. dhanyam 
“reichlich” = sehr. My translation is better in sense, 

2) BhiEvattlia ’svould bo literally : “the matter of her being (i. e. of 
her condition, station in life" etc.), the particulars about her”. For these , 
it seems, he would naturally have applied to Budilhiia. Very likely the 
dedicate nature of the alfair forbade him. Bhavartha usually means 
“sense”. In that case we would have to translate: “the meaning of this 
stanza”. So Pavolini takes it, and Lakshniivallabha declares: Slikshina- 
buddhyS dhySyatS VaradhanunSsyS: gUthEyH artho ’vagatah. Uttarajjh. 
p. 389, 11. 2 and 3 from bottom. The import of the metrical missive 
however is perfectly clear; and no subtle intellect \vas necessai'y to 
grasp tiu'it. 
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you in a little bamboo box”. I said: “This letter is 
addressed to king Bambhadatta, Therefore tell me : Who 
is this Bambhadatta ? She said : “Listen but you must 
not tell this to any one. There is here in the city a 
merchant’s daughter, a maiden named EayauavaT, And 
from the very time of her childhood being extremely 
attached in love to me she has reached the bloom of 
youth. And I saw her the other day pondering over 
something ^), Then I went up to her and said : “Daughter 
Eayanavai, what are you thinking about?” Her atten- 
dants said: „Tt is many days since she has been so 
melancholy”. When she said not a word to me, although 
I asked her again and again, her friend Piyangalaia 
declared: “Eeverend lady, she is so ashamed that she 
cannot tell you anything; therefore I relate the matter. 
A few days ago she went to the park in order to amuse 
herself, when her brother, the merchant Buddhila, made 
[his cock] fight for the stake of a lakh, and she beheld 
a fine prince never seen before *), who somehow or other 
had come to that place. And since she beheld him she 
has become thus”. And when I had heard this I noticed 
her love-sickness. And I said to her. tenderly : “Daughter, 
tell me the truth”. Then with very great diflBculty she 
became affectionate D and said: “Eeverend lady, you 

1) In regard to .snrnmau see § 536. Perhaps summai is to be looked npon 
in the same way as hammai etc. (for which see § 540), i. e. * gruman 
parallel with * duman, * numan, * (hnuman). Hala 91. 

2) Or according to Jacobi’s corrections (p. 159): ‘‘Being extremely 
% attached to me from the time of her chilhood, she has reached the age 

of - puberty. And I saw her the other day pondering about something.” 

3) I. e., 1) a stranger to her; 2) extraordinary, wonderful. 

4) So if we follow Jacobi. But it seems preferable to translate : “She 
approached the truth, faced the truth, resolved to tell me the real state 
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are my mother; so there is nothing that I conld not 
tell you. If that Bambhaclatta of whom PiyangulaTa 
spoke does not become my husband, then I shall surely 
die’'. Thereupon having heard this, I said: “Child, take 
courage. I shall make it possible for your desire to be 
realized” ’). Then she grew a little better^). And yesterday 
I said to her in order to comfort her heart: “Child, I 
have seen that prince Bambhadatta”. When she had 
heard this she said, her heart reviving : “Reverend lady, 
through your grace everything will be well. But in 
order to inspire him with confidence do you, in the 
name of Buddhila, put this jewel of a necklace into a 
box and send it and this letter addressed to Bambha- 
datta”. And yesterday I performed this accordingly. 
So the affair of the letter has herewith been told you, 
illustrious sir. Now give me the reply”. And I handed 
her the following reply: 

“Bambhadatta too, accompanied by an excellent 
bow that has a mighty string [or, accompanied by 
Varadhanu who appears in the quality of a teacher] 
means to honor Rayanavai as the moon united 
with yiva the earth *). 

of affairs,” Less likely is the rendering: ‘‘She entered (regained) her 
real (i. e. her natural, usual) state (of confidence in me)”. The dipikE 
reads: MayE uktam: “Putri, katbaya sadbhEvam!” Punah punar evarn 
mayokta sE katham api sadbhEvam uktvE prEha’ etc. 

1) Lit., “I shall so act that your desire will be realized.” 

2) Lit., “became well somewhat.” Or perhaps better, “became a little 
herself again.” 

3) Niruvia = nirOpita, exactly, “to perform” (give form to); cp. the 
stage sense of iiirupayati, “to perform, present, enact, play” ; and thence 
“sich etwas gestalten, vergegenwartigen, to perceive, to consider” etc. 

4) This stanza seems to bristle with equivoque. We could also translate: 
“Accompanied by Varadhanu, who possesses great virtues.” The third 
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And having heard what Varadhanu announced to 
him, the prince’s heart was captured by Rayauavai, 
although he had never seen her. And while he sought 
a means of seeing her and of meeting her a few days 
went by. 

And on another day Varadhanu returned from out- 
side. Being perplexed he ■ started to speak as follows : 
“Prince, some trusty men have been sent here to the 
ruler of this town by the lord of Kosala in order to 
search for us, and the ruler of this town has raised 
the hue and cry against us '). This is the rumor that 
is heard repeatedly”. Thereupon, when Sagaradatta knew 
of this matter, he hid them both in an underground 
dwelling. The night came. The prince said to Sagara- 
datta: “Bring it about that we may run away”. And 
hearing this Sagaradatta left the city [with them]. They 
traveled a short distance. Then having made Sagaradatta 
somehow or other return although he did not wish to 


prEda may be = ‘-Means to honor the lady skilled (lit., rich, abounding 
in) literary composition” (racanavati). The greatest difficulty confronts 
us in the last pada. Candani cannot be intended as a feminine, not- 
withstanding the candainayoga. of Lakshmivallabha (Uttarajjh. p. 390, 
1. 2 from bottom). A ma>sculine is required to answer to Yaradhanu. 
I take Candani = Skt. candanin, Civa. The long vowel is perfectly 
legitimate and occurs numberless times in poetry. In our own talevs we 
have it on page 39, 1. 27; p. 55, 1. 29. If I liked to tamper with the 
text other suggestions might be made. I suspect that rayanaval in the 
secondary sense is ~ *i'ajanavati = rajani “night”. The earth is a 
little out of place here. MHneum, too, seems to favor this view. The 
second half of the stanza would thus run as follows: “means to honor 
(or, to enjoy) Rayanaval as the Moon (masculine in Skt. !) the Night 
(liis beloved)”. 

1) Or, “a means tplan, sti^ategem) has been undertaken (to find us) 
by the ruler of this town.” The dipikE has: Nagarasvaniina ca EvEm 
grahanopEyah krito ’sti. Uttarajjh. p. 391, 1. 1 and 2. 
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do so, the prince and Varadhanu set forth. And as they 
were going along they saw outside of the city a most 
beautiful woman tarrying among the trees of the park 
around a Yaksha shrine and sitting near a fine carriage 
that was provided with a box. Then she rose to greet 
them with great regard and said: “Why have you come 
after so long a time?” Upon hearing this the prince 
said; “Who are we, fair lady?” She replied; “Lord, 
you are Bambhadatta and Varadhanu”. The prince said : 
“How did you find that out?” She said-. “Listen! Here 
in the city there is a merchant called Dhanapavara. 
His spouse is named Dhanasanicaya. She has given birth 
to me, her daughter, in addition to eight sons. When 
I had passed childhood no man pleased me. Then I 
began to propitiate this Yaksha. And the Yaksha, gra- 
tified by my devotion, appeared before my eyes and 
said: “Child, your husband will be prince Bambhadatta, 
who is destined to' be a universal monarch”. I said: 
“How am 1 to know him?” The Yaksha said: “He 
whose sight will cause you joy when the cock-fight of 
Buddhila and Sagaradatta takes place him you are to 
know for Bambhadatta”. And he told me all that has 
happened to you and your comrade Varadhanu, 0 lord, 
since the time of the cock-fight and all the things to 
be done that I have thus carried out, i. e. the sending 
of the pearl necklace etc., and how [I should carry them 
out he told me too]. “Having heard this the prince, filled 
with loving passion, mounted the fine carriage together 
with her. And he asked her: Whither shall we go?” 0 

1) Hutta and Shutta I take to lie = * bhukta, * sblmktaj Skt. bliugna, 
bent, turned (hither). 
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Eayayaval said : “In Magahatown there lives my father’s 
j youngest brother, a merchant named Dhanasatthavaha ; 
and he, having learnt of this affair, will deem the union 
of you and me an excellent thing. Therefore let ns im- 
mediately make the journey thither. As for the time 
after — as you wish [so shall it lie]”. Then in accor- 
dance with Rayanaval’s words the prince set forth with 
his face turned that way. He made Varadhanu his 
charioteer. And travelling on from village to village 
they left the country of Kosambi and came into a moun- 
tain-thicket. And there dwelt two robber-chieftains, 
named Kanthaya and Sukanthaya; and seeing a most 
excellent carriage and an adorned pearl among women, 
they armed themselves and set out for the assault be- 
cause the retinue [of Bambhadatta] was so small. But, 
attacked by the prince in different ways '), they were 
defeated and fled in every direction. Then the prince 
again mounted the fine chariot and proceeded, and 
Yaradhanu said to him : “Prince, you are sorely wearied; 
therefore enjoy the comfort of sleep for only an hour 
right here in the chariot”. Thereupon, while the prince 
lay asleep with Rayanavai, the horses entered a mountain 
stream and halted. Then somehow or other the prince 
awoke and rose yawning. He looked about on all sides; 
he did not see Varadhanu. “In all probability he has 
stepped down^) to get some water”; thinking thus he 
called in perplexity. Hot receiving an answer he examined 

1) So if we accept Jacobi’s view, who imderstands bhanga in the sense 
of the Skt bhafigi. Perhaps the literal translation would be: “attacked 
with various discomfitures (in various discomfiting ways)”. 

2) Exactly the German: “er wird hinabgestiegen sein”. This use of 
the future is frequent also in Prakrit. 
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the end of the chariot’s shaft ’) and saw that it was 
besineard with much blood. Thinking then ; “Varadhanu 
has been killed”, he cried; “Woe is me! You are slain” 
and dropped down on the bottom of the chariot Having 
gained consciousness again he began to utter laments, 
saying: “Woe is me, brother Varadhanu!" With great 
difficulty comforted by Rayanaval, he spoke to her as 
follows: “Fair lady, it is not certainly known whether 
Varadhanu is dead or alive. Therefore I shall go back 
in order to search for him”. She replied: “Dear lord, 
this is no time to turn back. Why not? Because I am 
alone and this wildwood is dreadful on account ot 
robbers, wild beasts, etc. And another thing: There 
must be a settlement near because the kuija grass and 
the thorns are seen to be crushed” *). Then, agreeing 
to this the prince started with her toward the country 
of Magadha, and he arrived at a village situated on 
I the border of that realm. And entering there he was 
\ seen by the thakkura’) of the village, who stood in the 
middle of the assembly hall of the village. As soon as 
he had seen Bambhadatta he thought: “This is not a 


1) Or perliap.?: “the ground befoi'e the shaft of the carriage”. In the 
dipikS we read; KuniSrah rathagrabhagaiii rudhirEvaliptam dada-rga. 
Uttarajjh. p. 392, 1. 4. 

2) Vasama and vasima do not mean “Wohnung”, but in all the 
passages of our tales “Siedelung, Ansiedelung.” Pariinalia too is w'l ongly 
given as “besohmutzt”. It is from mal = nirad, so common in Prakrit. 
See §§ 244, 294. The simplex usually means “to rub” or “to crush,” 
sometimes “to touch”, whereas “to touch” is the usual signification of 
parimalai. The grass, bushes, etc. are trampled, injured by the feet 
of men and domestic animals. 

3) I. e. the chief man of the community, = gHmapahu (1. 37); 
gamshiva (p. 16, 1. 9); grUmSdhipati Uttarajjh. p. 392, 1. 4 from bottom 
Cp. my Kshemendras SamayamStrikh (Leipzig), p. 38. 
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common man", and with marks of distinction courteously 
extended *) he honored him and conducted him toward 
his own house. He gave him lodging. And when the 
prince was comfortably seated he accosted him ; “Most 
excellent sir, you look as if you were sorely grieved". 
The prince replied: “It is not known what has become 
of my brother^), who engaged in a fight with robbers. 
Therefore I must go there in order to search for him”. 
The other said: “Away with distress! If he really is 
here in the woods we will find him”. Having spoken 
thus he sent out his own men, and when they returned 
from their expedition they reported: “We saw nobody 
anywhere; only this arrow, which had dropped on the 
path, we found”. Upon hearing these words the prince 
was distressed as he thought: “Surely he has been killed”; 
and while his mind was being distracted with heavy 
sorrow the night came on and he went to sleep with 
Eayaiiaval. When one watch of the night was left sud- 
denly an attack by robbers came upon that village. 
But sorely weakened by the blows of the prince it was 
discomfited and beaten off. The prince was congratulated 
by the chief of the village, who stood at the head of 
the whole village ®). And in the morning he took leave 
of the village thakkura and accompanied by this man’s 
son departed for Eajagaha. In due course he arrived there. 

Leaving Eayanavai in a hermitage of female religious 
mendicants, outside of the city, he started for the 
interior of the town. And as he was entering it he 

1) Or, “shown in polite salutation”. 

2) Lit., what kind of state he has entered.” 

3) Or, “praised (hailed with joy by the head of the village, who was 
accompanied (joined, in his praise) by the whole village.” 
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saw in one place a wliite palace built with various 
decorative figures^). There he beheld two most beautiful 
damsels. And when they had seen the prince they began 
to speak, displaying intense affection: “Is it proper 
for great men like you to leave people who are devoted 
and attached to them and to wander about?” He said: 
“Who are these people, that you speak thus?” They 
replied : “Do us the favor to take a seat." Then he 
sat down; the requisites of respectful entertainment, 
that is, a bath, a repast, etc., were prepared, and when 
these had been finished the maidens began to speak 
as follows: “Noble sir, there is here in Bharaha, in the 
southern chain of the Veyaddha mountains*), a city 
Sivapura, a king Jalanasiha, and his queen, Vpjusiha 
by name. We are her two daughters. And our eldest 
brother was Nattumatta. One day when our father was 
engaged in conversation with his friend, Aggisiha by 
name, he saw a host of gods and demons (asura) tra- 
veling through the air toward Mount Atthavaya in 
"^order to worship the best of the Jinas. When the king 
had seen them he too, together with his friend and 
his daughters, set out and in due course came to the 
Atthavaya. He worshipped the images of the Jinas. He 

^1) Or, ‘‘designs'’. I take karniaa = Arbeit (in erliobne Arbeit, eiri bossed 
work). 

2) See Pisohel § G6 and cp. Hemacandra, Pari^isbPaparvan II, C43, 044 : 
Astiha Bharatakshetre 
Va i tild by anUma parvatah 
samprikto BharatHr d hsbhy Si n 
paksbabhyHin iva nidajab, 

Tatra ciisti puravaram 
uttara(;reni bli ushanarn 
Gaganavallabbam iti 
dyu.sadSm ativallabham. 
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did them homage with camphor, aloe wood, frankin- 
cense, opened lotns-flowers, and fragrant perfumes. 
/ Having performed the triple perambulation from left 
to right, he went out and saw two perambulating saints 
under an aQoka tree; and making a low obeisance to 
them they *) sat down near them. Then the nionks 
commenced a religious discourse as follows; “Unsub- 
stantial is the samsara, perishable the body, like the 
clouds of autumn is life, similar to lightning flashes 
youth, comparable to the fruit of the kimpaka tree®) 
are enjoyments, transient as the glow of the evening 
red is the pleasure of the senses, unstable as the dew 
>/ drop on the tip of ku^a grass good luck, easily obtained 
sorrow, obtained with diiflculty delight, never impeded 
the progress of death. Therefore, such being the case, 
f let the course of delusion be abandoned, let the mind 
be fixed on the religion preached by the prince of 
' Jinas”. 

Having heard this and attained the true faith, etc., 
the gods and the others returned as they had come. 
Then friend Aggisiha, getting an opportunity, said: 
“Reverend sir, who will be the husband of these girls?” 
They said: “They will become the wives of their brother’s 
slayer”. "When the king had heard this he became 
black in the face. At this juncture we said: “Father, 


1) The king and his company. 

2) 1. e., poisonous. The vishavriksha of the commentators is not “bloss 
aus dem Zusammenhang erraten” (Leumann, AupapStika-Sutra, sub 
kimpEga). Whatever may have been the first meaning of the word it 
is perfectly clear that it meant, with Buddhists, Brahman writers, and 
Jainas, a tree bearing poisonous fruit. But probably I do not understand 
Leumann correctly. 
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just now the saints have announced the natural cha- 
racter of the samsara. Enough for us of the joy of the 
senses, that terminates in such a manner!” And our 
father agreed to this. 

While we thus in our fondness for our brother aban- 
doned all things that could give pleasure to our own 
bodies and continually cared only for his baths, meals, 
etc., our brother while roaming trough the land the 
other day saw the maid Pupphavat, the daughter of 
your maternal uncle. His heart was distracted by her 
beauty and other excellences and he returned carrying 
her otf. Not being able to bear the sight of her he 
went to become master of a magic spell. Prom this 
point on the story is known to you. At that time, 
excellent sir, we were addressed with gentle words by 
Papj)havai, who had come from your presence, and she 
told us what had happened to our brother. Hearing 
that, we were overwhelmed with sorrow and fell to 
weeping. We were comforted by Pupphavai with sweet 
words. And another thing, having learnt your history 
from the magical science Sainkarl, she said;” Remem- 
ber the words of the saints, accept Bambhadatta as 
[your] husband” '). Hearing that, we were filled with 
love and agreed. Now, as Pupphavai, beside herselt 
with joyous impetuosity, waved the white flag of agree- 
ment you departed for some other place ; but we wan- 
dered through various villages, cities, etc., and when 
we saw you nowhere we came here, despondent and 
disconsolate. Thereupon a view of you, which resembles 

i) See §§ 92, i43. In iiiannijjai we have the present stem of the 
active (middle) in the passive, a common thing in the Prakrits, 
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an unexpected rain of gold, has here fallen to our lot. 
Therefore, excellent sir, remembering PupphavaT’s words, 
let our desire be realized”. On hearing that, the prince 
joyfully agreed to it. Consummating the Gandharva 
marriage he stayed with them during the night. And 
in the morning he said to them: “Go you to Pupp- 
haval; abide with her till my acquisition of the king- 
dom takes place”. “We will do so,” declaring thus they 
went away. When they had gone and he looked about, 
there was neither that white palace, nor that body of 
attendants, ^nd he thought : “This is the witchcraft of 
fairies. Else how could they play such juggler’s antics'!” 

Then the prince, remembering Rayanaval, went toward 
the hermitage in order to seek her. When he beheld 
there neither Rayanaval nor anybody else he reflected : 
“Whom shall I question ?” He looked about on all sides 
and saw no one. Thereupon while he was anxiously 
pondering about what might have happened to her, 
after a moment an old man of auspicious appearance 
came. He was questioned by the prince : “Listen, illu- 
strious sir! Did you not see a girl here yesterday or 
today who had such and such a particular appearance 
and dress?” And he said: “Son, are you here the hus- 
band of Rayanaval?” The prince replied: “Yes”. He 
said: “Yesterday, in the time of the afternoon, I saw 
her weeping and I went up to her and asked her: 
“Daughter, who are you ? and whence have you come ? 
and what is the cause of your sorrow? and whither 
have you determined to go?” Thereupon when she 
told me something [of her story] I recognized her and 
said: “You are my own daughter’s daughter. And 



when I had learnt her story I went to her uncle and 
reported to him. And when he knew the particulars 
he conducted her respectfully into his own house. You 
were searched for in every direction, but seen nowhere. 
Therefore you have now done a beautiful thing in 
that you came.” And talking thus he took the prince 
•^to the great merchant’s house. And when he had been 
ti’eated to all courtesies [of entertainment] his marriage 
to Rayanaval was celebrated. Thereupon he remained 
with her, enjoying the pleasures of the senses. 

One day when the Brahmans etc. ate the food that 
had been prepared because it was the day') ofVarad-* 
hanu, Varadhanu himself, dressed in the costume of a 
Brahman, came on account of the repast®) and began 
to speak as follows ; “Listen ! Announce to the one ; 
who had this food prepared: “If you give food to me j 
y then it will come into the mouth of him who dwells 
in the other world” *). And coming to him they repor- • 
ted it to the prince. The prince came out. And with 
^ delight the prince looked upon him and recognized 
him. After embracing him he entered the mansion. 
At the appropriate time, when Varadhanu had finished 
his bath and meal, he was questioned as to his adven- 
tures. He began to relate as follows : “That night when 
you had yielded to the power of sleep a robber who 

1) The tikS i^eads varshaclivasa, “Jalirestag”. Bamhhadatta, who thought 
that Varadhanu was dead, had his grEddha, or ceremony of offering 
oblations to -the manes, celebrated. 

2) Perhaps better, “in order to get something to eat,” although the 
sense is just the same. 

3) The idea that a gift to pious persons accrues to the benefit of 
one^s relatives in the other world is current in India and forms the central 
thought of tile Petavatthu. [Possibl}", “into the mouth and stomach”]. 
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had run up from behind and had posted himself in 
the midst of a dense coppice hit me with an arrow. 
As I was utterly overcome by the pain of that shot I fell 
prostrate on the ground. On account of my fearing some 
misfortune') I did not tell you. In the meantime your 
excellent chariot passed by. I also softly, softly slipped 
away through the midst of the space between the dense 
trees and with the greatest difficulty came to the vil- 
lage where you had stayed over night. And the lord 
of this village told me your adventures. Delight sprin- 
ging up in my heart and my wound being healed up, 
1 came here under the pretence of begging food and saw 
you straightway.” And while thus they were full of 
ardent affection the days passed joyfully for them. 

One day Bambhadatta and Varadhanu were taking 
counsel together; “How long a time do we have to 
remain destitute of manly effort?” And while thus 
they pondered about a means of setting out and were 
full of longing, spring arrived. And the great festival 
of Love being celebrated in that season and towns- 
people and country folk going out into the park, 
the two, the prince and Varadhanu, from curiosity 
also went. When thereupon the pleasure of sports was 
at its height and the companies of young men and 
women were amusing themselves with various pastimes, 
unexpectedly a royal elephant that was beside himself 
with rut and had thrown off his driver and [so] was 


1) L e.j that might befall you, 0 Bambhadatta. Pavolini is hardly 
correct in his “im mal peggiore”. Varadhanu, the model of a servant, 
thinks only of his lord. According to the dipiks the robber shot Varad- 
hanu in the foof (pilde). 
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not curbed by the hook, strayed thither. A confused 
noise arose; the bands engaged in sportive amusement 
were broken up ’). And when thus the hubbub was 
going on a young girl with high breasts, very large 
rounded buttocks, and thighs like a rutting elephant’s 
trunk, whose limbs were trembling*) with fear and 
who was seeking a refuge came into the elephant’s 
range of vision. Thereupon woful cries arose ; her female 
attendants screamed. At this point, when she was sei- 
zed with dread, the prince stepped before the elephant, 
warded him off, and made him let her go. But the 
elephant after letting her go suddenly rushed against 
him, his eyes distended with rage, his frightful trunk 
stretched out, his ears spread. But the prince formed 
a ball of his upper robe, and flung it toward the 
elephant. And he, overpowered by angry impatience, 
took hold of it and tossed it up into the air. It fell 
on the ground. While the elephant bent down there 
in order to strike with his tusks ’) the prince by virtue 
of his dexterity mounted his neck, fastened the seat, 
beat him with the sharp hook, struck him in the region 
of the frontal globes, and by sweet words made him 
give up his anger. 

Then cries of approbation arose. “Glory to the prince!” 
a bard recited. The king, who was led to the temporary 


1) Or, “tlie sports and amusements were broken up”. 

2) § 596. 

3) Most likely in order to strike the garment on the ground. The 
dIpikE tells us : Tadvastram ^undayE grihltvS gagane prakshiptam ; 
gagaiiEc ca punar bhnmau nipatito tadgrahanEya yEvat karl punar 
blmmyabhimukham parinamati etc. (p. 395, 1. ultima and p. 396, 
1. prima). 
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pavilion '), came to that place. When he saw this deed, 
which was not like another man’s®), amazement came 
upon him and he began to exclaim: “But who is he?” 
Thereupon the story was told by his minister of state, 
who knew the affairs of the prince. Then the king 
being delighted, took the prince to his own palace 
and had the proper rites [of hospitality] performed, 
such as giving him a bath, food, etc. Then at the end 
of the repast he gave his eight daughters in marriage 
to the prince. On an auspicious day and at an auspi- 
cious hour the wedding took place. They remained 
there at their ease for some days. 

One day a woman came into the presence of the 
prince and began to speak as follows; “Prince, I have 
something to say to you”. He said: “Speak.” She said: 
“There is right here in the city a great merchant, 
Vesamana by name; his daughter is called SirimaJ. Ever 
•'/'since her childhood she has been taken care of by me. 
When she whom you saved from the elephant’s rage 

d) Or, “the temporary pavilions’’ (erected for the festival), I take 
khambhntthanam as “post-rising”, a collection of raised posts (pillars). 
The dlpikE reads: Kumarena sa karl alanastarnbhasamipam nito baddhaQ 
ca. Even if we emendated our text in accordance with Lakshmivallabha 
to khambhatthtEnam it might be understood to speak of the “place of 
pillars”,- the place where the temporary pavilions were ei'ected. There 
is no absolute necessity of recurring to the elephant, which would 
make the construction of the sentence a rather awkward one. Most 
probably the Sanskrit commentator, if the form of the tale is really 
his, could do nothing with khambhuttliEnam. The compound, though, 
is intelligible. Gp. RSvanavaha XIII, 37: rautthSina “dust-rising”, i. e. 
raised dust (rajas + utth^ina). [C also reads khambhotthsna], 

2) Or, “which was unlike another [deed]”. I see no reason for changing 
the reading of the MSS. 

3) More literally, “the elephant’s agitation”. It is not perfectly clear 
whether that means the flurry and violence (mad onset) of the rut- 
blinded beast, or the disturbance and fear caused by it. 
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had escaped from the elephant’s rage and had aban- 
doned fear, she cast a longing look on you, thinking; 
“He gave me hack my life”. Thereupon, in consideration 
of your preeminence in exceedingly beautiful form, 
bloom of youth, grace, and skill in the arts, an ardent 
love for you arose in her. Then from that instant she, 
gazing only on you, remained a moment as if para- , 
lyzed, as if painted in a picture, as if nailed to the 
spot, as if carved with a chisel, with eyes fixed motion- 
less. When the rage of the elephant had passed, she 
was led to her dwelling with gi*eat difiiculty by her 
female attendants. There too she pays no attention to 
the care of the body: to bathing, eating, etc.; but 
abides entirely in silence. Then I said to her: “Daughter 
why have you all of a sudden become different from 
your real nature ^), so that you heed not even my 
words!” Thereupon she laughed in an embarrassed 
way and said: “What is there, mother, that I could 
not tell you? But shame is committing®) the offence. 
Therefore listen. If I am not married by him who 
saved me from the elephant’s rage, then inevitably 
death will be my refuge”. And then having heard this 
I told the story to her father. By him I have been 
sent to you. Therefore accept this young damsel”. And 
he agreed to it. On a favorable day the wedding took 
place. On Varadhanu too the minister called Subuddhi 
bestowed his daughter, Nanda by name, and celebrated 

1) Or possibly, “Daughter, why liave you who are surely not of a 
hot temper (or, a fierce, cruel nature [acandi]) become destitute of 
airection”. But the tlkn: too has: kathaiu tvam akilnde idriyi jatt£? 

2) I do not know if avai'ajjhai can mean “hindern” (Jacobi). The 
usual meaning fits much better, too. 
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the nuptial festival. And while they both thus enjoyed 
the pleasures of the senses a few days passed by. 
Their adventures were noised abroad ^). 

Thereupon they went to Benares. Leaving Bambha- 
datta outside [the town] Varadhanu went to Kadaya. 
Eejoiced, this king went out to meet the prince with 
a host and vehicles. Thereupon when he had met him 
he made him monnt on an elephant’s back and con- 
ducted him into his own house. And in due course he 
bestowed his own daughter upon him, Kadaya val by 
name, together with many elephants, horses, carriages, 
and treasures. On a favorable day the wedding took 
place. While he enjoyed the delights of tiie senses 
with her the time went by. 

Messengers being despatched then, there came king 
Pupphacula with a host and vehicles, Dhanu the minister, 
Kaneradatta and many other kings, beginning with 
Caudasiha and Bhavadatta. They installed Varadhanu 
in the position of general and sent him against king 
Diha, and he began to march uninterruptedly. In the 
meantime Diha sent a messenger to Kadaya and the 
others. And he was reviled by them ®). They them- 
selves too moved on in uninterrupted marches and came 
to Kampillapura. Then they blocked up both exit and 
entrance all around. Thereupon king Diha said; “How 


1) Or, “the news about them spread all around.” Uechalia from ut 
4- Qal, to fly upwards, to rise, fly away, move onward. Cp. § 327^ 

2) It was customary to treat disrespectfully an ambassador whose 
message did not meet with approval, if one wanted war. See e. g. 
Nirayavaliyasuttam ed. Warren §§ 22, 23, where we also find an 
interesting description as to how an ultimatum (a declaration of war) 
is delivered. 
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long a time shall we remain withdrawn in a hole?” 
And :^lying on daring couiuge he issued forth to meet 
them. A great battle of the two armies took place. 
Then Diha, seeing his own army discomfited, and reflec- 
ting : ‘Tn one’s performing a manly deed [there is escape] 
otherwise there is no escape’’, drew nigh to meet the 
enemy. 'When Bambhadatta saw him the fire of wrath 
blazed up in him and he moved against him. A 
fight ensued. Thereupon, when Bambhadatta had 
attacked’ [his adversaiy] with bow, sword, spear, mace, 
lance, and other weapons, he hurled the disc. By that 
' the body of king Diha was made a headless trunk. 
Then confused cries of: “Hail to the universal sove- 
reign!” arose. The Siddhas and the Gandharvas let a 
shower of flowers fall. And they declared thus : “The 
twelfth universal monarch has appeared now”. There- 
upon he entered his own palace, being hailed with joy 
by the country folk living about the city and by the 
townspeople. And all the vassals installed him in the 
sovereignty of a great universal monarch. In the manner 
of the former universal monarchs he conquered Bharaha- 
land, which consists of six parts “). His whole seraglio 
with PupphavaT at the head joined him. While he thus 
exercised the rule of a universal monarch the days 
went by. 

One day an actor respectfully addressed him as 
follows: “Great king, today I shall enact a dramatic 

1) Saiudiiukkai coiTesponds to the Skt. sauidhukshati. We would 
expect samdhukkhiii. But the unaspiratel consonant for the aspirated 
is not rare. The word could also be a denominative from saindhukka 
(= * sarndhukna p.p.p.)* reads samdliukhija witli Bj. 

2) For the names of these six see Tawney’s KathSko^a pp. 192, 24-1, 
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composition called Mahuyarlglya". He said: “So be it". 
“Then in the afternoon he began to act. At this point 
a slave girl brought an immense wreath of flowers 
that abounded in, all varieties of flowers to Bambha- 
datta. When he saw this and listened to [the drama] 
Mahuyarlglya the surmise occurred to him: “Such a 
dramatic composition I have seen before®)’’. While he 
reflected thus, he remembered his former existence. 
In the Sohamma heaven, in the celestial region Paum- 
magumma ’), I have seen it before “). And he fell into 
a swoon and fell to the ground. Then the company of 
^ vassals who were at his side brought about his recovery 
^ by anointing him with moist sandal. Then the king, 


1) In translating ganda by “immense” I thought of compounds like 
gandagrama, gandapilS, gandamurkha, Jacobi suggests: ganda = vana. 
That would either be a wreath so big tliat it alone is, so to speak, a 
forest; or, a forest, as it were, formed by garlands (German “ein Wald 
von Krilnzen”)* Maybe ganda first means “something bulging out” 
(hence the common meanings of the word) and perhaps also “a bundle, 
bunch, mass,” which would be just the thing in our passage. Cp. Skt. 
gandaka, a lump. 

2) For sunanta see § 503. 

3) Cp. Hoernle^s UvSsagadasEo VoL II, p. 40, note 109; Uttarajh. 
XXXYI, 210 ff. (208 If. in Jacobi’s translation. Sacred Books of the 
East Yol. 45, p. 226); Weber, Bhagavati p. 304. A list of the vimSnas 
in the Sohammakappa is found in Uvasagadasao § 277. 

4) Similar scenes are often painted in the Jaina writings. The belief 
in' metempsychosis is most probably partly due to that mysterious 
state experienced sometimes by some of us in \vhich we have the 
vague, shadowy feeling as if w^e had once before gone through a certain 
thing that happens to us at that particular moment, as if we had 
been in the same surroundings, liad been visited by the same sensations 
before, apparently in a most remote, misty past. Such an abnormal 
state is not rarely called forth by a peculiar odor or fcagrance. The 
most undeveloped of our senses thus gives rise to that undeveloped 
sensation. So our passage is very curious, although also here (as else- 
wdiere in Hindu stories) it is rather the sight of the bright flowers 
that calls forth the trance-like state. 
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who had remembered the story of his brother [Citta] 
in his former existence, with the object of seeking him, 
spoke to his prime minister Varadhanti — who was to him 
entirely as his own heart — hiding his secret, as follows : 
“Do you spread this half-^loka and have publicly pro- 
claimed ') in the city at the places where three roads 
meet and where four roads meet and on the sqtiares: 
“Whosoever supplies ®) the second half of this (jloka to 
him the king will give half of his realm”. Thus day 
after day the proclaiming went on and the verse spread 
in many places^). 

At this time the soul of Citra, his brother in a former 
birth, had become a rich merchant’s son and remembered 
its previous existences, he had taken the vows and had 
then come from Purimatala to that very place and 
had repaired to the wood called Manorama. There he 
put down his outfit: the bowl etc. in a spot free from 
living beings *) and lived sunk in religious meditation in the 
kayotsarga posture. At this point the saint heard a man 
who was working a Persian wheel®) recite this half- 9I oka : 

1) Lambiuna from the eausat. lambei, to cause to settle down, — to 
take hold, — to rest, — to cling. Or should we translate: ‘‘Do you 
have this half-stanza hung up” (in public places, inscribed on some 
material, for leisurely inspection)? 

2) Lit., “fills up, completes”. 

3) The rest of the tale is in Skt. For the reason see Leumann, Wiener 
Zeitsclndft fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, VI p. 45 note. — Tli(3 
names Citra and Brahmadatta are the Skt. equivalents for Citta and 
Bambhadatta. 

4) PrSsuka is a wrong translation of PrSkrit PhSsuya (Pali phasuka), 
which I derive from * sparguka, “what may be touched”, and Pischel 
(§ 208) gives the same etymology. The Buddhists have correctly connected 
it with spai'ca (see Childers sub phSsu). 

5) Araghattika, a secondary derivative from araghatta, the Persian 
wheel (which occurs frequently in the PEli and PijEkrit literatures). 
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“We two have been two slaves, two deer, two 
swans, two Candalas, two gods thereupon . . . 

And having heard this the sage said: 

“This is the sixth birth of us who are [now] 
separated from each other”. 

Then this man working the Persian wheel wrote this 
half-gloka on a leaf and went to the king’s palace, having 
the lotus of his face opened wide. He recited the sup- 
plementary Qloka before the ruler. Then the king from 
excess of love fell into a sw;oon. Thereupon the assembly 
was agitated. The body of attendants began to strike 
the man with their open hands, declaring : “On account 
of his words the king has fallen into such a state”. 
Being struck by them he wailed: “Not by me has this 
[Qloka] been filled up”, and he was released from his 
tormentors and questioned: “Who is it that filled it up?” 
He said: “A saint, who lives near the Persian wheel”. 
When thereupon the king had regained consciousness 
by being sprinkled with sandal liquid, and had learned 
the tidings of the most excellent sage’s arrival, his soul 
was drawn by devotion and love to him and he departed 
with his retinue. And he saw the saint in the park. 
Delighted in his heart he respectfully saluted him. The 
I sage began a religious discourse, showed the worthlessness 
‘ i of existence, described the causes of bondage by karma, 
extolled the road to final emancipation, proclaimed the 
excellence of blissful beatitude. The audience was moved. 
Brahmadatta was not purified’) and he said; “Reverend 


i) Or, “improved, raised to a holy frame of mind” (Hoernle’s UvEsaga- 
dasao II, p. 41, note 112). 
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sir, as I have been gladdened, by meeting you, so do you, 
0 reverend sir, gladden me by accepting kingship. Later 
we both will practise asceticism. Just that '), indeed, is 
the fruit of asceticism”. The saint said : “That is proper 
for those who desire to do you a service. Only, this 
state of being a man is hard to obtain ; life is continually 
ebbing away; fortune is unstable; unsteady is this know- 
ledge of religious truth ; bitter in their fruits are sensua 
enjoyments, those who cling to them surely go to hell; 
but hard to obtain is the seed of final emancipation, 
especially the jewel of indifference to wordly objects. 
To give that up and so to lay hold of kingship, which 
is the cause of going to hell (from whence it is hard 
to get out and which will last a few days, does not 
gladden the hearts of the wise. Therefore relinguish 
your evil inclination, remember the sorrow experienced 
in former lives, drink the nectar-liquid of the Jinas’ 

. words, walk in the path declared by them, make your 
birth as a man bear fruit”. He said: “Reverend sir, it 
I is the sign of ignorance to desire unseen pleasures by 
; abandoning the pleasure already attained. Therefore do 
not direct me thus; fulfill my desire”. When Brahma- 
datta experienced no spiritual awakening, although ex- 
horted repeatedly, the sage reflected: “Ah, I know! In 
that former existence he, being Sambhuta, by reason 
of an excessive longing sprung from the feeling of being 
touched by the locks of the matchless wife of the uni- 
versal monarch Sanatkumara, conceived a wordly thought 

1) I. e. kingship and similar good fortune. 

2) Or, ‘Svliich is a cause of going to hell liard to shun”, which 
almost inevitably causes men to go to hell 
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with the object of obtaining that'), although he was 
exhorted to forbear. That now manifests itself here [in 
its results]. Hence like one bitten by a black snake he 
is not amenable to the spells and charms of the Jinas’ 
words’* “). The saint went away and in the course of 
time reached final emancipation. But the king passed 
some time enjoying the pleasures of a universal monarch. 

One day a Brahman said to him: “0 king, such a 
desire has sprung up in me that I should like to eat^) 
the food of a universal monarch”. The king said : “Listen, 
Brahman! You are not able to eat my food, for this 
food is not properly digested by anyone except me”’)- 


1) I. e. the inexpressible delight springing from contact with woman, a 
delight which a universal monarch (cahravartin) can quaff to his heart’s 
content and in its most delicious form, for he has the pick of the most 
enchanting women. And not only this, but accoi'ding to the Jaina belief he 
is like Krishna, the happy Don Juan of the later Hindu pantheon — 
owing to his magic power (riddhi) he can enjoy the transports of love 
with all the thousands upon thousands of peerless beauties of his 
harem (64,000 wives is the orthodox number) at the same time. Among 
this galaxy of stars of womanhood there is one far brighter and .lovelier 
than the rest, and she is the Queen Consort, the cakravartin’s “Pearl 
of Women”. Therefore Sambhnta wanted to become a universal sovereign. 
“That” refers in a somewhat loose wa}^ to Sanatkumaracakristrlrat- 
nalakasamsparQa-(vedana). Pavolini’s “oltremodo desideroso di godere la 
bellissima donna del re SanatkumEra” is altogether wrong. Naturally, 
the roused tiger of amorous concupiscence will pant to spring upon 
such a matchless prey which is so near. But we have to understand the 
passage by the help of the light thrown on it by the story itself. 
And our ascetic was a Hindu. 

2) A person bitten by. a black snake cannot be cured. VetSlapan- 
caviingatika ed. Uhle p. 12, 1. 27: kaladashta na jivati kanyeyam, 
“bitten by a black snake this girl will not live”. 

3) Lit., “if I [could only] eat” 5 “[how would it be] if I ate”. 

4) One tliinks immediately of Buddha’s words in the Maliaparinibbana- 
sutta concerning that last dish of which the Master partook. Note, too, 
the kinship between Universal Sovereigns and Founders of the Faith 
that is to be observed in the Jaina books. 
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The Brahman said; “Shame upon the grandeur of your 
royal glory, that you reflectively hesitate') in giving 
mere food !” Then the king, on account of his indig- 
nation, consented and hy giving him viands fed the 
Brahman together with wife, sons, daughters-in-law, 
daughters, grandchildren, and the whole host of his 
relatives. The retinue of the Brahman went home. And 
when the night had come and the food was being digested 
an extraordinary torrent of madness rushed upon them; 
not shrinking*) from sexual union with mother, daughter- 
in-law, and sister, deprived of sense by the feeling of 
mighty amorous passion, the Brahman’s people began 
to commit sinful acts one with the other. In the morning 
the Brahman and his people, being ashamed, did not 
dare to look each other in the face, and went out of the 
city; and the Brahman reflected: “Why have I thus 
been mocked by the king, who is my enemy without 
cause?” Thereupon, unwilling to bear this, he wandered 
about in the wood and saw a goatherd who was making 
holes in the leaves of a fig tree with peastones [by 
throwing them at the leaves], and he thought; “He is 
qualified for doing the thing that 1 desire” ’). Thinking 
thus he waited upon him with gifts, honors, etc. He 
told him his purpose. And he consented. 

One day when Brahmadatta had gone out he hid him- 
self behind a wall and being an unerring shot he tore 
out both his eyes at the same time with a little ball. 

1) Alocayati, German “sich bedenken”. 

2) Lit., “not I’egarding”. 

3) Or perhaps in accordance -with the more original sense of ’vivaks- 
hita, “about which I wdsh to speak to him”. With the passage compare 
Jataka N”. 107. [C has carkarikEbhir, with pebblesj. 
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Then the king finding out the matter and being filled 
with wrath, had that priest killed together with his sons 
and relatives, and after killing other Brahmans said to 
his minister: “Put their eyes into a dish and set it 
down before me that I may experience pleasure by 
crushing them with my own hands”. The minister, who 
understood that the king was in the power of the work- 
ings of an evil karma, put fruits of the pakhotaka tree 
into the dish and brought them to him. He, being filled 
with savage determination, spent his days in crushing 
them because the thought they were eyes. While he 
was engaged in this a few days went by. Thereupon, 
having lived seven hundred years plus sixteen, his life 
I being spent, but his savage determination growing, he 
(died and was born as a hell-being in the seventh hell 
land destined to live there for thirty-three sagaras ’). 


1) There are seven narakabhiimi or narakaprithivi according to the 
Jainas. The names of these seven “hell earths” and the duration of 
life allotted to those who dwell therein may be found in Uttarajjh. 
XXXVI, 157 If. Cp. Weber, Bhagavatl p. 170. The tortures endured by 
the unhappy denizens of these worlds of agony are painted in Dantesque 
colors. The Jaina’s soul also here indulges in even more riotous orgies 
of fancy than that of his brethren, the Brahman and the Buddhist. 
See Uttarajjh. XIX, 45 If. (Saci'ed Books of the East VoL 45, pp. 93 If); 
Sacred Books of the East (abbrev. SBE), VoL 45, pp. 279 ft*. 

Sagara = sagaropama “ocean“(like)” is the name of one of the 
immense periods of time in which the imagination of the Jaina revels. 
Thirty-three sagaras is the longest period of time which a being may 
have to live in the 7^^ hell Uttarajjh. XXXVI, 167. 



SANAMKUMARA. 
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SANAMKUMARl ')• 

There is here in Bharatavarsha, in tlie country of 
Kurujangala, a city Hastinapura. There was a king 
Asasena of- the Kuru line, his wife SahadevI, and the 
fourth universal sovereign, Sanaipkumara by name, whp 
had been announced by the fourteen great dreams*). 
Playing together in the dust^ with Mahindasiha, the 
son of Sura and Kalindi, he acquired the multitude of 
the arts and arrived at the bloom of youth. 

One day in the month of spring he went to the park 
in order to amuse himself, accompanied by princes and 
citizens. When the princes had amused themselves with 
various sports they mounted steeds in order to ride 
about on horseback. But SanaiukumSra mounted a steed 
called Jalahikallola *). They let their horses go at the 
same time. Thereupon the steed of prince Saiiaiukumara, 
being a horse of inverse training'), dropj)ed into the 

1) Tlie stoxy of Saaaiukamara is also told in the Uttarajjh. pp. 522 
(last line) sqq. ; Katliakoga pp. 3i sqq. 

2) The fourteen great dreams that are seen by the mother of every 
tirthaiukara and of every (‘.akravartin while she is witli such a child. 
Kalpaslitra cd. Jacobi ])}). 34 ff. ; NirayavaliyilsuttaTn ed. WaiTon, 
Aanteckningen p. 22. 

3) Or, “with the dust (the mud)”. In the Jataka book we have tliis 
phrase frequently. 

4) “Wave of the Ocean.” 

5) A horse that gallops when the reins are pulled and that stop.s 
when they are let go (perhaps such an animal also turns to the right, 
when desired to turn to the left etc.) About an elejdiaiit trained in a 
.similar manner fur a particular purpose see Jataka 231. 


5 
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fifth pace '*) and in a moment had got out of sight. When 
the king knew of the affair he followed on the road 
along with his train. In the meanwhile a fierce wind 
sprang up. By that the path of the steed’s tracks was 
effaced. Mahindasiha requested the king: “Let the great 
king return. 1 shall return when I have obtained full 
intelligence of the prince”. The king returned. 

Mahindasiha went on in pursuit of the prince. He 
entered a dreadful and great forest. While he roamed 
about, one year passed. And one day he had gone a little 
distance, when he heard the cries of Indian cranes and 
smelled *) the fragrance of lotus flowers. He set out 
toward it, saw a great lake, and heard the sweet tones 
of singing and of a flute. As he went along with eyes 
wide open from joy he beheld Sanainkumara in the midst 
of a company of young women. Astonished in his mind 
he reflected: “Is this a delusion of the thought, or is 
that really Sanainkumara 1” As he stood there doubting 
a bard recited: 

“Hail to thee, moon of Asasena’s heavens, pillar 
upholding’’) the house ol Kuru! Hail to thee, Sa- 
nainkumara, ruler of the three worlds ! Hail to thee, 
crowned with majesty!” 

Thereupon Mahindasiha came to the positive eonclu- 

1) The “fifth pace” is “Carriere” (Jacobi), hard gallop, full speed. 

2) A present formation according the class of the Sanskrit gram- 
marians, SghriCyati; from that p.p.p. Sghrayita > agghsiya is derived. 

3) Lit., “pillar for (in) the upholding’’. If laggana really means “das 
Stiitzen” it derives from the causat. laggei (laggeti also in Pali). Cp. 
Puli lakana “anchor” (of a ship), Milindap. p. 377 (from laketi = lageti. 
Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 127 ; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, pp. 230, 233). The double consonant 
is, of course, due to the present laggati, laggai (§ 488). Cp. the scholiast’s 
explanation of iigglvain Jmt. VI, p. 562, stanza 2255. 
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sion, “It is Sanamkximara”. And having his soul filled 
with joy and experiencing a kind of pleasure never felt 
before, he stepped into Banamkumara’s range of sight. 
Even from afar Sanamkumara recognized him and rose 
in salutation. And when Mahindasiha had risen from 
falling at his feet he embraced him closely. They both 
sat down on seats offered, their souls filled with joy. 
And the company of fairies stopped their songs and 
other noise and settled down around them. Thereafter 
Sanarnkumara wiped both his eyes, that were filled with 
tears of joy, and said: “Friend, how did you arrive here 
all alone in this dreadful wildwood? And how did you 
know that I was staying here? And what are the great 
king and my mother doing in their separation from me ?” 
Mahindasiha told what had happened. Thereupon Ma- 
hindasiha was bathed by most beautiful women. The 
proper rites [of hospitality] were discharged. At the end 
of the repast he questioned Sanamkumara as follows: 
“Prince, being carried away by the steed, where did 
you go that time, where did you live, and whence such 
grandeur ?” Sanainkumara reflected : “It is not meet that 
good men tell their own deeds by their own mouths. 
Therefore I shall have them told by the mouth of an- 
other”. Thereupon he said to his love Vaulamai, the 
fairy king’s daughter, who was in the midst of hundreds 
of girls and had been espoused by him: “Darling, do 
you who have found out my whole history by means 
of your magic knowledge relate it to Mahindasiha. But 
as for me, my eyes are unsteady ’) with sleepiness”. 

1) Skt. glilirna most probably is a p.p.p* witb the sufOx na 

and ghnrnati a denominative. PrUkrit ghummili goes -with dumai, 
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Speaking thus he repaired to the house of love’s pleasure. 
But Vaulamai related the adventures of the prince: 

“When at that place, at that time, the prince was 
carried away by the horse before your very eyes ') he 
was taken by it into a gruesome forest. On the second 
day, when the horse was still pushing ahead in the 
same manner, noontime came. And distressed with 
hunger and thirst the horse lolled out its tongue ; still 
just standing upright and having its throat filled with 
heaving breath, it halted. The prince dismounted. He 
loosed the straps and took off the saddle, when the 
horse reeled, dropped, and was abandoned by the five 
vital airs, as if they thought: “It is the perpetrator 
of a sin”. And leaving the animal whose service had 
been cut short®), the prince went away and intent 
solely on looking for water, began to roam , about. And 


nTimai, khammai etc.; it is a (ienom. from gliTIrman. Prakrit gliolai 
therefore represents the original root ghur, ghiil. 

1) Lit.j even while you looked on”, Niei, niai I take to be nicayati > 
niceti > niei (and, going over to the first class, niai) = Skt, niciketi. 
In Kirltarj luiiya XII, *18 we find nicayati = niciketi. The other root 
ci also very frequently follows the a-class. § 502. 

2) Lit., ‘Hhe strap-appliance”. I think the word consists of patta + 
adha (Sdha to put on, to apply etc.). Op. Skt. saindha, vidha, upadha, 
pradha:, pratidha etc. and Pali a:dhana (« mukhadhSna), the bridle or 
the bit of a horse (Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 446). Of course the appurtenances 
of the saddle are meant, 

3) The reading of A is the better one (vukka = vrikna). Op. Ilala 
465, where we have the variant reading vukka for cukka (= cyuta, 
brashta; cp. 183; Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsehaft 42, p. 504, 
1, 31; Rilvanavaha I, 9). In all probability we ought to read cukka. 
B, V, and c are easily confused in the DevanSgarl, and the Jaina works 
especially teem with blunders of this kind. The translation then would 
be: “whose services had ceased” (had been lost). Regarding pesana cp. 
asamniuiapesana, Ravanavaha III, 24; * kaapesana IV, 13; hinapesana, 
Dagavaikalikasutra IX, 2, 22. [C fol. 71/^ we read jai kahavi lakkhassa 
cukkasi “if you in some way miss the mark”J. 
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nowhere he found water. Then because it was such a 
long way [he had come] and he so very delicate and 
the noontime come and the wildwood burned by a 
forest fire, he became extremely faint'). Seeing a sat- 
tachaya tree in a place far off he ran toward it, arrived 
there, sat down in its shade, and rolling his eyes®), 
fell on the ground. 

And at this juncture, by the power of his merit [ac- 
cumulated in a former existence] the Yaksha who dwelt 
in that tree brought fresh, cold water, sprinkled him 
on all his limbs and made him revive. And when he 
had regained conciousness he drank water. And he asked 
the Yaksha : “Who are you and whence have you brought 
this water?” He said: “I am the Yaksha who dwells 
here; and the water I brought for you from Manasa, 
the most excellent of lakes”. Thereupon the prince said : 

1) Ilalloliala properly means “eonfinsion” Cp. Tisehel, Materialien zur 

Keimtnis de« Aimbliraiuga p. 24, 396, 2j. 

2) More literally, “distorting his eyes” (die Augen verdrehend). Cp. 
Jjitaka n, p. 264 ottliarii bliahjati; Ksheinendra’s Da<,*avataracaritam 
YIT, 210: 

Mridor ava j nnimukhabhaiigakari 
lokali kilayain bhayabliojya eva. 

“The world, which distorts its face in contempt for the gentle, is to 
be made use of through fear”. Compare also miikhamotana “making a 
wry face (PVV2 queerly “Schnalzcn”) Paricishtaparvan VI, 119; XU, 248; 
angopangadimotana “woman’s graceful, playful bending and moving of 
the body and ‘the limbs” Uttarajjh. p. 919, 1. 6, and the dictionaries 
sub niukhabhanga. At Angutt.-Nik. IV, p. 197 we find vanabhanp, 
which seems to mean bendings (movements) of the body that are full 
of voluptuousness, — full of loveliness” (tlie scholion is hardly correct). 

In conclusion, I mention bhagnamukha and bhagnEnana, “having a 
wry face, — a despondent face, cast down”. KalSvilasa II, 47; Daps:- 
vataracan VI, 22. Finnish has the same idiom, e. g. murti suuta, “he 
made a wry mouth” (lit., broke [hisj mouth), Kalevala III, 272 and 
elsewhere. 
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“This heat of mine will at best') leave me only by a 
bath in Lake Manasa”. Hearing that the Taksha said: 
“I will accomplish your wish”. Speaking thus and put- 
ting his hands- together so as to form a bowl- like ca- 
vity, he conveyed him to Lak^ Manasa, and the prince 
bathed according to rule. And there the Yaksha Asi- 
yakkha who lived on Mount Veyadd ha, considering him 
one who had approached there from viciousness ^), be- 
came angry, and a fight took place with him. He first 
emitted a wind that was filled with a mighty torrent 
of pebbles and broke the biggest trees. Thereupon the 
heavens were darkened with a dense dust. Then he 
emitted Pigacas, who uttered loud laughter, had hair 
red as blazing fire "), and were terrible on account of 
whirling flames. As the prince was not afraid of them 
he bound him with fetters consisting of snakes which 
flashed flames and sparks from their eyes. Then the 
prince tore them like worn-out ropes. He made at him 
with mighty blows with his hands. Thereupon the prince 
beat him all to pieces with fisticuffs. And again the 
ESkshasa in a violent rage hit the prince on the chest 

1) Paraiii jai, vii’tually = yatU parani. The literal translation would 
run as follows: *‘This heat of mine — it will be a great thing if it 
leave me, etc,” 

2) Jacobi has misunderstood this phrase. 

3) It is a little strange that both saints and devilish ogres in India 
have red hair. For also the risliis (and Qiva, the ideal holy man) glory 
in fiery tresses. Kumarasambhava YI, 48; Darpadalana III, i14; 
Da^avatarac. YII, 167 ; MaliEvlracarita II, stanza 26 and between stanzas 
32 and 23 (ed. T. R. Ratnam Ayar, S. Rahgachariar, and K. P. Parab, 
Bombay 1892); Kiratarjun. Ill, 1; X, 12; XII, 14; XV, 47; Cicuprilav. 
I, 5; Vikramorvag;. (ed. Sh. P. Pandit) Y, stanza 19, etc. etc. 1 think 
the rishis resemble the Urpriester Agni, who naturally has red hair. 

Skt. mathnant > mathunanta (epenthetic u) > mahunenta (e-formation) 
> mahuninta, if Jacobi’s derivation is correct. I think it is Cp. § 513‘ 
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with fi hammer that was studded with thick iron. But 
the prince uprooted a big-trunked sandal-tree and struck 
him across^) the thighs, when he was above; like a 
tree cut down he dropped on the ground. Then the 
Rakshasa hurled a mighty mountain high up and let 
it fall on the prince By that the limbs of the prince 
w^ere sorely hiu-t and he became senseless. When he 
had regained consciousness he engaged in lioxiug with 
him. Hit by the prince with his hand, that was like 
a hammer, he was turned, as it were, into a hundred 
shards. But as he was an immortal he did not die. 
Howling disagreeably, he vanished. The gods and fairies 
who had come to see the wonderful spectacle let fall 
a shower of flowers, crying: “Ah, the Yaksha has been 
vanquished by the prince!” 

“Thereupon, w'hen my noble husband had vanquished 
the Yaksha, the sun having gone to the western region, 
he departed from the most excellent lake and traveled 
a little distance. There he saw in the middle of the 
wood Nandana the eight charming daughters of the 
Vidyadhara Bhanuvega, as it were the eight youthful 

1) Acchudia, suggested by Jiicubi as an emendation for atthodia, does 
not lit into the context. 1 propose to retain the reading of the text 
and to derive from a + sthud. Sthud, according to the lexicons, means 
‘‘to cover”. The development of meaning therefore answers to English 
“to lay at, to lay on’, i.e. to strike; cp. “to lay about one”. Sthud is = 
skhud (as stabh = skabli etc; § 309), “to strike, to stroke” (if joined 
with a or pra). See DacavaikSlikasTitra lY, viii (Zeitschr. d. deutseh. 
morgenland. Gesellsch. YoL 46, p. 610), and cp. this passage with 
Ayaramgasuttaiu II, 3, 2 , § 7. Khoda we have in Uttarajjh. XXYI, 25, 
and I think it means’, “stroking, gentle beating (Klopfen)”. I also call 
attention to styai = skyai. Skyai we have in samkha^^a (see Gaudavaha 
and Ravanavaha sub styai). 

2) Or, “flourished far aloft a mighty mountain and hurled it on 
the prince”. 
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goddesses of the points^). He was regarded by them 
with tender looks. And he reflected: “Bnt who are these? 
This I shall ask them after gently approaching them”. 
He went into their presence. He enquired in sweet voice, 
addressing himself to one of tlie girls-. “Who are you? 
For what reason do you adorn this desolate wild wood 
[by your lovely presence]?” They said: “Not far from 
here is our city, called Piyasamgama. Therefore do you 
first take a rest there”. Having spoken thus they made 
my noble spouse proceed, the servants showing the way. 
And the sun set, and he came to the city and they had 
him taken by the chamberlain to the king’s presence, 
and the king saw him and rose to greet him. The proper 
rites [of hospitality] were discharged. And he was accosted 
by king Bhanuvega as follows : “Illustrious sir, mine are 
these eight girls, and you have been pointed out before 
this by the sage Accimali as their bridegroom in these 
words: “He who will vanquish^) the Yaksha Asiyakkha 
will be their husband”. Therefore marry them”. And 
my noble consort agreed, saying: “Yes”, and carried 
out everything. Thereupon the nuptials were celebrated, 
y the marriage-string [around the wrist] was fastened, and 
he slept together with them on the couch in the chamber 
of love’s pleasure’). 

“Straightway at the end of his sleep he saw himself 
[lying] on the ground, and he mused: “What is this?” 

1) Or, “of the regions of heaven’’; the four cardinal points and the four 
intermediate points (‘SE., etc.) are meant. These goddesses occur often in 
Jaina stories. 

2) Jinai (and Pali jinati) do not come from ji, but from jya, jinati “to over- 
power”, etc. The similar meaning led to a confusion with jayati, jeti. 

3) Or according to the usual translation, “in the pleasure-house.” 
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And he saw the marriage string on his hand. Thereupon 
he set out to go on, not dejected in mind. And he saw 
in the middle of the wildwood, on the summit of a 
mighty mountain, a heavenly palace resting on jewel 
pillars. He reflected : “This too in all probability is ’) 
full of juggling trickery”. And having gone near it he 
heard the sound of a woman weeping in a pitiful tone. 
And fearless he entered the palace, and on the seventh 
story he saw a heavenly damsel weeping in a pitiful 
tone and saying: “Sanamkumara, moon of the sky of 
the Kuril race, mayest thou be my spouse at least in 
another birth”. Speaking thus again and again she fell 
to weeping. Then my noble consort, who had been given 
a seat and was amazed at [hearing] his own name, 
asked her: “What are you to this Sanauikumara that 
you have gone to him for protection?” She said: “He 
is my husband by virtue of my wishes only. That is 
the reason. For Suraha, the king of the city of Saketa, 
has formerly given me in marriage to him by the pouring 
out of water, considering that I am the beloved daughter 
of his mother Candajasa, because I had become infatuated 
with the beauty of a picture of Sanauikumara, brought 
by a messenger. But the nuptials did not take place. 
And in the meantime I have been taken from the inlaid 
floor [on the roof of my palace] to this spot by a Vid- 
yadhara prince. And leaving me in this white palace, 
which he conjured forth by his magic, he has gone 
away somewhere or other. 

“Even while this maiden was speaking thus, that 


1) Exactly tlie German idiom, “Das wird Gaukelei sein,’ 
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'^vilest of VidyEdliaras, Vaji'avega, the son of Asanivega, 
arrived and flung my noble husband up against the 
celestial sphere. Then she uttered cries of wail and woe 
and dropped on the ground, overpowered by a swoon. 
And in the meanwhile my noble consort had killed this 
wicked Vidyadhara by a blow with his fist and came 
to her side with unscathed body. He brought her back 
to life, told her his tale, and married her. And she will 
^ be his “Pearl of Women”, named Sunanda. 

“After a short time there came Vajjavega’s sister, 
Saiujhavali by name, and having seen her brother slain 
she flew into a passion. But she remembered again the 
words of an astrologer that she would be the wife of 
her brother’s slayer, and approached my noble spouse 
in order to marry him. And with Sunanda’s consent 
he married her in like manner. 

“At this juncture two Vidyadharas came to my noble 
consort. After making a low obeisance they said : “Your 
majesty, Asanivega, who has learnt the tidings of his 
son’s death, comes marching upon you with an army 
of Vidyadharas. Hence Candavega and Bhanuvega have 
sent us, their own sons, Haricanda and Candasena by 
name; and they have sent you a chariot^) and equip- 
ment for the fight. Our fathers too have come here in 
order to serve your feet”. And immediately after, Can- 
davega and Bhanuvega arrived for the aid of my noble 
spouse. Saiujhavali gave him the magic science Pannatti. 
Thereupon my noble consort and Candavega and Bha- 

1) Ralio might also be — rahas, “secretly”. So the tika understands 
it. For on page 526 of the Uttarajjh. (last line) we find rahasi. Rahc = 
rahasi occurs in Uttarajjh. XI, 8. 
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nuvega, accoiupaaied by their martial hosts ot Vidya- 
dharas, started to fight with Asanivega’s army. Thereupon 
the two armies being discomfited, and a great personal 
-■'encounter of my noble husband with Asanivega taking 
place, Asanivega hurled the Great Snake Missile; but 
this the prince beat back by means of the Garuda 
Missile. And again he hurled on him the Missile of 
Bhre; that too the prince repulsed with the Missile of 
Varuna '). And again he hurled the Missile of the Wind; 
this too was driven back by the Missile of the Moun- 
tain^). Thereupon he rushed forward, bow in hand and 
discharging arrows. The prince deprived his bow of the 
string'’). Again he advanced, drawing his scimitar; the 
prince cut off his hand. Then he approached, desiring 
a pugilistic encounter. But the prince by his disc de- 
prived his body of the head. Thereupon, in that verj'^ 
moment, the Royal Fortune of the Vidyadhara Asanivega, 
together with all the Vidyadharas, went over to Sanam- 
kumara. Thereupon, having killed Asanivega and being 
extolled by Candavega and the others, he descended 


■1) Garu(la, the giuut bird that serves as tlic vehicle of Vishnu, is the 
iiiijdacablo enemy of the Serpents, and Varuna is the god of the 
waters, or of the ocean. 

2) This Mountain Missile — of course a magic •weapon, as are also 
the rest — empioj'ed to check the Wind Missile, is perfectly natiu’al, 
since the wu'nd cannot prevail against a luountaiu. The student of 
Indian subjects need hardl}" be reminded of the well-known story of 
the mouse that was turned into a maiden and then could not lind 
a husband mighty enough, because also the wind had to own his 
weakness, till at last she became a mouse again and married a young 
gallant of Mouseland. The mountain’s calm repose in the midst of the 
storm is a favorite idea of Hindu Spruchpoesie. 

3) Jiva, given by Skt. lexicograpliers, owes its origin to Prakrit, I 
think (jya > jiya > jIva). 
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from the air together with the Vidyadharas into a most 
magnificent palace’)? and he was seen there by joyfnl 
Sananda and Sainjharall and addressed by them : “Noble 
consort, welcome !’’ Thereupon, having gained the victory 
and gone to Mount Veyaddha, surrounded by companies 
of many Vidyadharas ”), and filling the ends of the world 
with the sound of auspicious festive instruments, they 
entered their own dwellings. And Sanamkumara was 
enthroned as king of all the fairies. Then they lived 
in great joy^). 

“And one day Candavega humbly addressed the uni- 
versal sovereign as follows: “Tour majesty, the saint 
Accimali announced to me: “Tour hundred girls here 
and the eight girls of Bhanuvega the universal sovereign 
will marry, and he who is called Saiiamkumara has 
been pointed out by the Jinas as the fourth universal 
monarch, and he will go to Lake Manasa in only a 
month from now. When he steps out there from his 
bath the Taksha named Asiyakkha, who is his enemy 
from a former birth, will see him, regarding him as 
come from viciousness. Why is he said to be his enemy 
from a former birth? *). 


'1) Lit., “a crest (a jewel) of a palace”. Or perhaps, ••Palastparadies”, 
since vadimsaga has also the meaning of “paradise” (e.g. at Uvasagadasao 
§ 89). Leumann in his Beziehungen der Jainalitteratur etc. p. 495 
translates vadimsaga by “Palasthain”. I do nut know if vadimsaga 
means “palace” (Jacobi). 

2) Lit. “surrounded by the company (or, companies) of many male and 
female fairies (Vidhyadhara)”, “or, by many companies of fairies”. 

3) Oj‘, “in continued joy (joy upon joyy’. Expressions modelled on 
this type are very common in Prakrit and are also found in Pali. 

4) Or, “why is he his enemy from a former birth? It is being said:” 
So Jacobi, and probably this way of taking the words is to be preferred. 
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“There is a city, Kancanapura by name. Thei’e lived 
a king of the name of Vikkamajasa; five hundred were 
the ladies of his harem. There dwelt a great merchant, 
Nagadatta by name. He had a wife, called Yinhusiri, 
who surpassed even the fair women of the gods in the 
excellent qualities of beauty, bloom of youth, grace, 
and charm. She was seen by Vikkamajasa somewhere 
or other. Sick with love, he carried her off into his 
harem. Thereupon Nagadatta in his separation from her 
lamented thus: “Alas, my moon-faceddove ! Where have 
you gone? Give me a view of you!” He became a 
madman, surrounded by children, and so spent his time. 
Thereupon that king Vikkamajasa, discarding the duties 
of kingship, not heeding the reproaches of the people, 
despising his seraglio of five hundred most beautiful 
young women, spent the time excessively addicted to 
the pleasures of love with this VinhusirT. 

“One day these women of the harem, being treated 
with contempt by the king and overcome with jealousy, 
killed Vinhusirl by the power of witchcraft *)• Thereupon 
the king, sick with excessive grief for her death, his 
eyes filled with tears, became mad just as Nagadatta 
[had done]. He did not allow the body of Vinhusirl to 
be burnt “). Then the ministers, taking counsel together, 
tricked the king and took the body to the forest and 
cast it away. The king, not seeing it anymore, remained 

1) Kammana = Skt. karmaua. PW*-* quotes only Rojatar. 7, 427 for 
tins word, but it occurs also in BhEminlviiasa II (Ci*ingaravilasa), 79 
(ed. Sliesliadri lyar, Bombay); Hemacandra’s Yoga^‘.astra T, 5, and in 
many other Jaina Sanskrit passages. It looks like the Sanskritising of 
a Prakrit word. Cp. kritya and German “einem etwas anthun.” 

2) Op. tlie interesting Jataka N". 207 and Goethe’s Wahiverwandt- 
scliaften toward the end). 
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three days without food or drink. The ministers thought; 
“If he does not see it, he will die”, and led him into 
the forest. And the king saw the dead body, trickling 
, with a mass of pus, swarming with hosts of wriggling, 
wiggling worms, its eyes torn out by the crows, hacked 
to pieces by the fierce beaks of the birds, emitting an 
ill-smelling odor. And seing this body the king at that 
very moment was overpowered by fear and he began 
, . to blame himself : “How ! in that body for whose sake, 
0 miserable soul, thou hast given up family, good cha- 
racter, noble birth, fame and shame, such a condition 
has set in !” Thereupon the king, entering the path of 
indifference to the world, gave up kingship, realm, city, 
harem, and the company of his relatives, etc., like a 
^ straw and renounced the world in the presence of the 
teacher Suvvaya. Thereupon, having perfected himself 
. by various practices of austerity, such as fasting tor one 
day and a half, for two days and a half, for three days 
and a half, and having mortified himself by starving to 
death he went to the Sanainkumara heaven. When his 
life there had come to an end he was born in Rayana- 
'^pura as a merchant’s son, Jinadhamma by name. And 
perfecting his mind by the words of the Jinas, discharging 
the twelvefold duty of a lay disciple'), which has its 
root in true faith, and delighting in .the worship of the 
Jinas, he passed the time. 

Now that Nagadatta who died distressed by the se- 
paration from his beloved, bereft of sense, with body 


i) As to the twelve vows of the lay devotee, see Uvasa^adasao §§ * 
Ih; Vol. 11, Appendices pp. 34 If.; Aupaputikasutra § 57; Bhandarkar, 
Report p. dl4; Lecture on Jainism by Lala Benarsi Bass, p. 00, 
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wasted away by intense sori'owful reflection, wandered 
through many animal births and then was born in the 
town of Srhaura as a Bi*ahman’s son, Aggisamma by 
name'). And in the course of time, taking the vow of 
a three-staved ascetic *), delighting in penances such as 
fasting for two months, etc., he came to Rayanapura. 
There reigned a king of the name of Harivahana, who 
was devoted to Brahmanic ascetics. He knew him when 
he arrived there, knew : “A great ascetic has come here”. 

On the day when he broke his fast he was invited by 
the king and came to his dwelling. At this juncture ^ , v 
the lay disciple Jinadhamma came there by chance. '' 
When the saint saw him he was filled with hatred 
engendered in another birth and said to the king, his 
eyes reddened with anger: “If you want me to eat, 
then let me eat hot rice boiled in milk from a dish 
placed on the^great merchant’s .back”. The king said: 

“I shall let you eat it on another man’s back”. There- 
upon, in pursuance of the hatred engendered in another 
birth, the saint said to the king: “1 shall not eat in 
another way". Then the king agreed from affection for 
him. But the great merchant bore properly the burning 
of the dish put on his back, thinking : “The fruit of a 
wicked action [done in a former existence] has thus 

1) His many low births were brought about by his senseless love for 
his wife, for such a strong affection, according to the Hindu view, 
simply means an uncontrolled attachment to the sensual world. Op. 
Jatakas 34 and 147. 

2) Brahmanic ascetics carry three staves tied together. In Pali they 
are therefore called tedandika. Auguttara-Nikaya III, p. 270; Jataka 
II, p. 316, stanza 25, where the commentator says: kundikain thapanattliaya 
tidanclain gahetva caranto. 
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come”. Thereupon when the meal was finished, the dish 
was wrenched from his back together with blood, sinews, 
flesh, and fat’). Then he went home, honored the com- 
pany of his own people, asked their forgiveness, wor- 
shipped the shrines, took monk’s orders, left the city, 
and went to a mountain peak. Abstaining from food 
he remained there in the East for half a month in the 
kayotsarga posture and in the same way in the South, 
^ West etc. *), always for half a month. Thereupon, his 
back being eaten away ’’) by vultures, crows, and jackals, 
and other animals he bore the pain properly; devoted 
entirely to worship’), he died, went to the Sohamma 
heaven and became Indra^). But the Brahmanic monk 
was born as his riding animal Eravana on account of 
that deed productive of servitude'’). Falling thence 

d) It would be better to separate-vasti feom pattlilo, altboiigh Jacobi’s 
text is possible. The sense remains in both cases essentially the same. 

2) Lit. ‘‘remained tliere in the eastern direction.... and in the same 
•way also in the other directions”, 

3) Lit; “im Riicken angefressen von, etc.” 

4) Or, “to the (fivefold) formula of worship”. 

5) Cp. the talc of Avantisukhurnala in Pari^dshtaparvan IX, 132—402. 

6) This is the meaning of abhiogakamma, as cleaidy shown by 
Ava^yaka-Krzilhlungen, ed. Leumann ]>. 47 (II, 78^) and Pari gishtapar van 
III, 123—139, where note especially 139: 

Sollako ’py arjaySmasa 
cirain vailcanaya taya 
vadava j Ivavishayani 
karrnoccair abliiyogikam. 

Cp. Ill, 120 and Dapavaikalikasutra IX. 2, s (Zeitschrift der deutsch. 
niorgenlandischen Gesellschaft Yol. 46, p. 035). It is but natural that 
such a sinner has to serve the being against which he sinned. 

There is also a class of gods or genii called the abhiogiya. They 
are the servants and slaves of the other gods (abhiyogadeva hi devanam 
njhakarinah kinikarapriiya dasaprayac; ca, Uttarajjh. p. 1103, 11. 7, 8). 
C[). Aupapatikasutra § 121 and Uttarajjh. XXXVI, 208: 
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and wandering through existences as man and animal 
Eravana^) was born as Asiyakkha the Taksha. Indra 
too fell from his position and was born as the universal 
monarch Sanamkumara in Hatthinaiira. And this is the 
cause of that enmity” ®). 


Manta jogam kaum bbuikammam ca jo pannjanti 
Sayarasaiddliiheum abbiogam bhavanam kunai. 

“Those who practise sorcery by means of spell and who perform 
auspicious rites for the sake of happiness, pleasure, and abundance 
engage in abhiogabhavana’\ Manta jogam is = inantrena yogam, not 
mantrayogam, as explained by the dIpika, for that would be represented 
b}" mantayogam. Manta is one of the instrumentals singul. of a- and 
a- stems which end with a and are frequently found in Prakrit and 
Pali. Gp. the Veda. The commentator has also gone astray in his taking 
bhliti as meaning “ashes”; else his explanation is correct and seems to 
have been misunderstood by Jacobi. Bhulkamma represents the Skt. 
bhtitikai'man. Possibly the varia lectio bhliyakamma is not simply a 
mistake; for “necromancy, spirit-magic” would ht still better here. But 
see Aupapatikasntra § 

Most probably the notion that the acts specified in stanzas 267 ff. 
(in Jacobi's translation 262 ff.) bear their respective names because 
they are productive of rebirth among the Kandarpa, Abhiyogika, 
Kilvisha, Moha, and Asura gods is a secondary one. Kandarpa, 
“wantonness”, abhiyoga, “service (servility)”, kilvisha, “wickedness”, 
moha, “folly”, and asuratva, “devilishness” are natural characteristics 
of certain classes of men. And such men would, of course, remain true 
to their natures also in another life. Man is a little, flickering light 
in a dark room casting gigantic shadows into the far, dark beyond, 
and these shadows are his gods. 

Observe, too, that A.suratta in stanza 260 is in reality not asuratva 
(for that would become asuratta), but * acuraktya, and it is connected 
with asuratta = a$urakta, “easily inflamed”, which occurs so often in 
Uvagadasao and elsewhere. 

1) From Airavana, not from Airavata, Cp. § 246. 

2) Tales of hatred and of love extending through many births, through 
aeon upon aeon, are common, especially with the Jainas. Particularly 
interesting is the story of Pargva's prior existences. Uttarajjh. pp. 682—88. 
[C- fol. 299 b sqq.] Cp. Oswald uiid Klai^a of the great peasant poet 
Christian Wagner (Neue Dichtungen von ChristianWagner. Heilbronn 1897). 

Hei-e ends the muni's tale, and now Candavega, who has I'etold it, 
goes on speaking of hi>s own affairs. 


6 
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‘‘Now when this had been announced by the sage I des- 
patched Bhanuvega for the purpose of affording you shelter 
over night on your way, and after entering the city of Piya- 
samgama you were induced to marry the eight daughters 
of Bhanuvega and abandoned for some reason in the very 
same place, for we thought, “IJpon the accomplishment 
of your business we will render you our service”. Forgive 
the offence that you have been abandoned in the wood. 
Therefore I request you: “Agree to marry my hundred 
daughters. May also these eight young wives of yours 
see the lotus face of their lord”. When he had agreed 
with the words : “So be it”, these maidens approached. 
With great pomp ') our noble consort married the hundred 
girls. Attended by his hundred and ten queens he 
enjoyed the objects of pleasure. Thus the time went by. 
But today our noble spouse commanded as follows: 
“Today we must go to that lake where I fought with 
the Yaksha”. Thereupon, having come here we®) happened 


1) Separate mahaya vibliiile, as also in line 39 mahaya vaclayarena, 
and so wherever this mahaya occurs. It is = Skt. mahata (the instrum, 
sg.). This form being very frequent and its original sense not being 
felt very keenly anymox'e it was also used with the feminine. An 
interesting instance is Uttarajjh. XVIII, 2: 

Hayanie, gayanie, 
rahaiiie taheva ya 
payattanie mahaya 
savvao parivarie, 

‘^Surrounded on all sides by a great troop of horses and elephants 
and chariots and foot soldiers”, Hayani is == Skt, * hayanie “a collection 
of horses” (the other words are to be explained accordingly). The 
commentaiy’s hayanika is impossible. This mahaya seems to have become 
also an adverb. In Uttarajjh. XVIII, 18 we read: mahaya sainveganiv- 
veyarp samavanno. I think, mahaya here means “very much, exceedingly”. 

2) According to Pischel niajjha ~ amham or amhanam has not been 
found in the literature. We have it here. 
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to see you on the occasion of the dramatic represen- 
tation”. 

At this point Sanamkamara, who had slept well, 
advanced from the chamber of love’s pleasures. And 
they went in a great throng ') to Mount Veyaddha. And 
when Mahindasiha had got an opportunity, be requested 
him as follows: “Your mother and father pass their 
days in sorrow. Therefore do you to people like me a 
favor by seeing them”. Immediately upon this request 
they went to Hatthinaura in a great thronging crowd 
consisting of the companies of the Vidyadharas, who 
rode on elephants^), who had mounted various flying 
palace chariots, horses, elephants, and other means of 
conveyance, who wore brilliant costumes’), and who 
were adorned with ornaments. He gladdened his mother 
and father and the townspeople. Thereupon king Asasena, 
together with all his counselors and subjects, installed 
Sanamkumara with great splendor in royal authority, 
appointed Mahindasiha commander of the army, and 
then performed his duty by embracing religious men- 

i) Perhaps vyatikara (a mixture, blended mixture, blended mass, host, 
from kri) > vadiyara > vadayara (assimilation of vowels, helped along 
by the striving for distinguishing this word fi'om vyatikara > vaiyara (from 
kri). [Bhad a vadayara 0. fol, 259 &; 272 a, written cadayai'a both times]. 

* 2) So if we follow Jacobi’s text and glossary. It would be strange, 
however, if we really had the elephants twice. I would rather take the 
compound to be « gatanishthita, “skilled in traveling”. This adjective 
might be understood to qualify the fairies or, perhaps better, their 
vehicles. If we accept the reading of MS A the difficulty is done away 
with. Gayanatthiya = gaganasthita, “moving (lit., standing, being) in 
the air” qualifies the vimanas and probably also the horses, elephants 
etc. — Uttarajjh. p. 429, p. 429, 1. 4 from bottom says: gamanasthita- 
vidyadharavimana [C also reads gayanatGiiya]. 

3) Or, “various costumes”. Maybe tbe translation: “wlio were adorned 
with brilliant costumes and ornaments” would be better. 
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dicancy in the church of the founders of the true church •), 
at the feet of elders of the same faith*). 

As for Sanarnkumara, he administered the government 
of the realm full of courage, increasing in honor, trea- 
sure,, military forces, and riches. And there appeared 
the fourteen “Jewels”*) beginning with the disc, and 
the nine “Treasures”, and he worshipped them. Imme- 
diately after this, the way being shown to him by the 
Jewel of the Disc, he conquered Bharaha in this order : 

/ Magaha, Varadama, Pabhasa, Sindhu, Khandappavaya ’) 
etc., and after a thousand years came to Q-ayapura. 

Sakka saw by means of the superhuman knowledge 
Ohi: *) “Formerly he was a lord of Sohamma like me”. 
In his love for his brother-Sakka ®) he commanded Ve- 

d) Opj *‘tlie Church of Piety”. Primarily, dhammatittha means “the 
ford (across the samsara) which is the true religion” (or whichever 
way we prefer to translate dhamma). 

2) I do not see how tahaviha can mean “quidam” (Jacobi). At any 
rate, the usual signification of the word fits very well both here and 
on p. 1, 1. 21. 

3) Of the universal monarch. The fourteen jewels of the Jaina cakravartin 
are: 1) senapati, 2) grihapati, 3) purohita, 4) gaja, 5) haya, 6) sTitradhara, 
7) stri, 8) cakra, 9) chattra, 10) carma. 11) mani, 12) kakini 13) khadga, 
14) danda. As to the “appearing of the jewels”, cp, Milindapanho p. 213. 

4) These are the first five khan(}as (parts) of BhSraha or BhErataland 
(roughly speaking, — India). The sixth is Timisaguha. — Uyavia (or, 
oyavia as corrected by Leumann in Wiener Zeitschrift fur d. Kunde 
des Morgenl. VI, p. 44 note) clearly has the meaning “to reduce to 
subjection”. The most common word in such a connection is sadhayati 
(Prakrit sahei). The dipika has sadhitavan also here. The only derivation 
of the word that I can think of is: *avajayiya (present stem avajayati 
with ya suffix and epenthetic i) > oyaviya with the not unusual change 
of y to V, which here would be very welcome as a means of dissimi- 
lating at least one of the three y’s. But I may be wrong. Cp. Kathakoga 
pp. 192, 241. 

5) See Hoernle's Uvasagadasao, VoL II, p. 48 note 132, and p. 44 of 
the Appendices. 

6) Lit., “for his relative”. 
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samana: ’) Do you perforin the installation in regal 
power of Sanamkiimara and bring him the pearl necklace, 
the garland of wood-flowers, the parasol, the crown, 
the pair of chowries^), the pair of ear-rings, the pair 
of garments, the throne, the pair of slippers, and the 
footstool here as a present and speak to him as follows : 
“Great king, Indra asks you how you do”. And Vesa- 
mana said; “So be it”, took the present, and went to 
Gayapura. Also Eainbha and Tilottama were sent by 

1) Strange havoc the Jainas have made of Indian mythology and 
legendaiy lore. Vai(,‘.ravana, the god of riches, with them has become 
a servant of Indra and an ideal of beauty (Uttarajjh. XXII, 41). And 
he has fared better than many other 'worthies of the land of Hindu fancy. 

2) The yak tail fan, the sign of royalty so often mentioned. It was 
used also to adorn the heads of horses (Qaknntala 1, 8; Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, Indo~ Aryans I, p. 337; Ci^upalavadha XVII, 3G; etc.); of elephants 
(gicupalav. XVIII, 34 [red chowries] ; XVIII, 73 [white]; Gaudavaha 
267); to deck the warrior’s cliariot (Ravanavaha XV, 49). Shields, too, 
sometimes were thus made i^atlier gorgeous. See the picture of one in 
Indo-Aryaiis I, p. 328). No wonder that the yak took such good care 
of its tail (cj). my Kshemendra’s Samayamatrika, p. LI, note). According 
to a far-spread belief it also is able to kill its enemy by merely 
licking him with its tongue. This peculiarity it shares with the rhinoceros. 
Yule’s Marco PoloS VoL I, ]>. 277; IJ, p. 285, 290. Query, Do we have 
an allusion to this superstition in the difficult stanza N". 682 of the 
Kuttanimatam and can pranaliata there be intended for khadga 
(rhinoceros, but also sword, “killer” [pranahata = liataprana, cp. 
Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar § 1314; or read pranuhara?])? Or is 
pranahata some word for yak? 

3) Two famous Apsarases or heavenly bayaderes. Rambha according 
to Brabmanic mythology, is the wife of Nalaktlbara, the son of Kubera 
or Vai(,iravana and a type of grace or personal charm (lalita) with the 
Jainas (Uttarajjh. XXII, 41). Rambha was carried olf by the demon 
king Ravana, who was transported by her beauty. But this lawlessness 
of his brought a rather inconvenient curse upon his head, that is, 
inconvenient for Ravana. So we are told in the Ramayana. 

Indra got a thousand eyes when he looked on the loveliness of 
Tilottama for the first time, and two eyes certainly were not enough 
to drink in such a sea of beauty. But the Hindu explanation of this 
remarkable occurrence is not the Darwinian one. See Kathasaritsagara, 
Taranga XVII, 137 IT; and Lanman’s note in his Sanskrit Reader p. 336. 
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Sakka, who entrusted to them ') a present destined for 
the celebration of the great festival of coronation. And 
the universal sovereign was requested by Vesamana: 
“We have been sent by Sakka for your coronation. 
Therefore agree to this”. When the universal sovereign 
had consented, saying: “Yes”, he conjured forth a floor ®) 
consisting of jewels and extending for a yojana, on this 
the coronation tent made of jewels, in the middle of 
that a base and on this the throne. There the gods 
seated Sanamkumara and amid the sounds of singing 
blended with the shouts of “Victory, Victory!” they 
sprinkled him with water 'from the Ocean of Milk poured 
I from pitchers made of jewels and gold, and Eambha 
and Tilottama were made to dance. Having decked him 
■ with all ornaments and introduced him with great pro- 
fuseness of splendor®) into Gayapura, the company of 
the gods: Dhanaya and the rest went to the world of 
the gods. As for the universal sovereign, he spent the 
time enjoying the objects of pleasure. 


1) Read samappiya (gerund) with the MSS. 

2) Lit., ‘-basis’’, 

3) Vicchadda == viccharda, “scattering, emission, flood, mass, abundance, 
splendor” is very common in Prakrit. Paiyalacchl 62 produces as 
synonyms: samiddhi, riddhi, vihava, siri, sampatti. The scholiasts and 
commentators usually translate it by samnha. I see no reason why 
it should not be connected with the Skt. root chrid (to throw, and 
from that the different meanings). Goldschmidt in his note to Rlivana- 
vaha X, 49 (translation) declares: “Dass diese zwei Prakritworter 
zusammengehbren, ist ganz unwahrscheinlich”. The passage that gave 
rise to his note he misunderstood. Yieehaddia there means” ausgestreut.” 
The moonlight scatters like powder over the lamps so that they may 
he extinguished and that the women, abandoning shame, may yield to 
the dalliance of love; but, of course, the obliging friend cannot accom- 
Xdish her design. Cp. Meghadnta 67. With vicchadda cp. sarga, dischar- 
ging, emission, gush, stream, troop”. 
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And one day the Indra of Sohamma, seated on his 
throne in the assembly hall of Sohamma, was seeing 
the play Soyaminl. At this juncture a god from the 
Isana heaven, whose name was Samgama, came to the 
Indra of Sohamma.' And by the brightness of his body 
the splendor of all the gods present in the assembly 
hall vanished; as the stars at the rising of the sun, 
so the immortals became lustreless. When he had gone 
the astonished immortals questioned the Indra of So- 
! hamma as follows : “Why, 0 lord, has this god Samgama 
a splendor surpassing that of twelve sunrises?” Indra 
said : “In a former life he performed the penance called 
ayambilabaddhamana” '). Then the gods again questioned 


'1) Tlio coinmentutoj\s transcribe t hi. s word b}^ ayaniamlavardluirnanaka. 
The second part of the word .seems tolerably clear. Vardhamanaka 
means “growing, increasing, something that goes on increasing”. Jacobi’s 
“Reihenfolge” answers the jmrpose quite well. The iirst part ha.s cau.sed 
much dubious thought. I do not know if anybody has yefe offered a 
tenable explanation. There is another word derived from uyambila, viz. 
ayarnbiliya. The commentators render it by acanila. This term means 
the eating of dry food moistened or boiled in water, as Hoernle informs 
us. He is certainly entitled to the liigln^st respect. But I do not 
undertake to say tiiat he is riglit. Jaina commentators declare: Prakrit 
ayama = acamla. For instance, Lakshmivallabha at Uttarajjh. p. 1097, 
1. 8; 1098 11. 2 If. Now ayama evidently is = aciXma, and that denotes 
“the water in which rice has been boiled”. I think, the first part of 
tlie compound is certainly acitrna. The second may represent two 
words. 1) There is a Pali word bilarn (which I derive from tlic root 
bil — bliid, in my opinion, also the root of bila, “hole, cave”). It 
means “part, bit, piece (for in.stance, of meat), lump” etc. 

Majjh.-Nik. I, j). 58; II, 178; Jataka Yol. VI, p. Ill, stanza 467; cj), 
p. 153, st. 716, 717. Angutt.-Nikaya III, p. 384; Vinaja VoL I, p. 344. 
So we might assume: acamabila > acitrnbila > llyambihi (.see § 148). 
Ayambila would thus signify “Reiswasser mit Brocken”. Of course, only 
a few lumps or hits of rice would be found in such ascetic’s food. For 
this view of the compound I can quote a very good authority, viz. 
Aupapatikasutra § 30, IV. There we have ten synonyms all expressive 
of poor food. No. 3 ayambilie is followed by HySmasitthabhoL This 
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ludra, as follows : “Is there also another who is endowed 
with such splendor and beauty?” Indra said: “In Hat- 
thinaura, in the Kuru race, there is a universal sovereign, 
Saiiamkuinara by name, whose splendor and beauty 
surpasses even that of the gods”. Thereupon the gods 
Vijaya and Vejayanta, not believing this, went in the 
form of Brahmans ')• Thereupon, admitted by the door- 


collocation favors niy identification of the first part of the compound 
with aciXma. Ayamasitthabhol means “one who eats lumps of rice with 
the water in which rice has been boiled” and cannot mean anything 
essentially different from its synonym FTyambilie. 2) Acamamla > iiyambila 
(one of the two syllables am immediately following each other dropping 
out [a thing not rare in the Prakrits] and amla regularly changing 
to ambila as in Pali). The term would thus mean “water in which rice 
has been boiled mixed with sour gruel (or, sour lumps of rice)”. 
Kulmasha, “sour gruel” commonly consists of the fermented juice of 
boiled rice. So the difference is not great, whether we accept the first 
or the second derivation. According to tlie commentary quoted by 
Leumann (Aupapatikas. sub ayambiliya) acamla is “sour rice grucJ, 
etc.” (odanakulmashadi). If acamamla is the real prototype, the ayamamla 
of the commentators is almost entirely correct; and also their acamla 
ceases to be a word invented ad hoc; for it would be the shortened form 
of acamamla. 

d) Similar stories we find also elsewhere. Especially interesting is 
Avagya-Erzahlungen p. 34 — p. 36. Vinhu (Kanha, Vasudeva, Kesava, 
i.e. Krishna, of whom the Jainas liave a number of tales; see above all 
Zeitschrift der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellscli. 42 pp. 492 ff.) is extolled 
by Indra in the assembly of the gods as a man who only sees the good 
side in men and things. But: 

Samagunadosa, dosekkadamsino santi, dosagunavama, 
Gunadosaveino; natthi je u genhanti gunamettam. 

“There are those who are indifferent both to virtues and faults; 
such who hate both virtues and faults; and those who distinguish 
between virtues and faults. But men who pick out only the virtues 
(good qualities) do not exist”. 

Gaudavaho 964. 

So one of the gods, hearing Indra’s words and considering this an 
impossible tiling, transforms himself into the carcass of a dog with 
most beautiful teeth lying on the roadside in an advanced stage of 
putrefaction. Yasudeva with his retinue passes by. They all hold their 
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keeper*), they entered into the presence of the king. 
And they saw the king engaged in the occupation of 
anointing himself with perfume and oil. They were 
astonished to see a perfection of beauty and other ex- 
cellences even greater than the splendor of beauty des- 
cribed by Indra. And they were asked by the king: 
‘‘Why have you come here?” They said: “Your beauty 
is being praised in the three worlds; from curiosity to 
see it [we have come]”. And again the king proud of his 
extreme beauty, addressed them: “Hear, hear, 0 Brah- 
mans! how could you have seen my beauty! Wait a 
little while till I enter the hall of audience”. “Yes”, 
said the Brahmans and went out. But the universal 
sovereign quickly bathed, and, having put on ornaments, 
finery, and an elegant dress he sat down on the throne. 
The Brahmans were called. When thej'’ saw his body 
they were sad. And they said : “Alas, that the beauty, 
grace, and youthful bloom of men should be seen one 
moment and then vanish!” Hearing this the universal 
monarch said: “Hear! why do you, utterly plunged in 


noses and go out of their way to escape from the stench. Yssudeva 
quietly gazes on the dog and remarks: “How brilliantly white his 
teeth shine!” 

This tale as told of Jesus and his apostles has become well known 
through Goethe’s notes to his Westostiicher Divan. There he gives 
the story as found in NisfCmi (Noten und Abhandlungen. Allgemeines. 
Samtliche Werke mit Einleitungen von K. Goedecke, Stuttgart 1881, 
Bd. 11, p. 328). 

One is also reminded of the book of Job by such tales (conversation 
in heaven — diesbelief — trial of the good). Anent this matter cp, 
Indische Studien XY, 410 — 417. But I do not believe that the Hebrew 
story and the Hindu legends are connected by any nexus causalis. The 
idea is natural enough, so that it can have spx'ung up independently 
in different lands and times. 

1) Lit., “having doors opened by the door-keeper”. 
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sorrow, find fault with my bodyf’ They said; “Great 
king, the beauty, youthful bloom, and splendor of the 
gods remain from the first moment till only six months 
of their life are left ; then they diminish. Those of men, 
on the other hand, increase till the middle of life has 
come; thereupon they wane. But a miracle is seen in 
regard to the brilliancy of your beauty and youthful 
bloom, for even now it has vanished in a moment like 
'»the friendship of a villain”. The king said: “How do 
you know?” They told him the matter, beginning with 
tbe praises of Indra. And astonished he looked at his 
two arms, bedecked with armlets, and saw that they 
were dim, and he noticed that his breast also, adorned 
with the pearl necklace, was wan. And seeing this he 
^ reflected : “Alas for the instability of the samsara ! Alas 
for the vanity of the body! Even in such a short time 
beauty, youthful bloom, and splendor have disappeared. 
! ^ ‘ Therefore attachment to existence is not meet. Ignorance 
• is the infatuation with the body, foolishness the pride 
of beauty and youth, madness the enjoyment of the 
objects of pleasure, a disease brought about by magical 
influence the possession of anything [whatsoever] '). 
Therefore I shall leave these behind and work my wel- 
fare in the other world. Having thus reflected, he installed 
his son in the government of the realm. 

“You, prudent man, have imitated the conduct 
of your own ancestor, the great king Bharaha, 
whose fame is proclaimed in the three worlds”. 

1) According to Jacobi gaho ceva pariggabo would mean: ‘‘Property 
i is theft”. But we have here no anticipation of Proudhon’s celebrated 
dictum. See Moniei'-Williams sub graha. The things men possess in 
reality possess their so-called owners like demons. 
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Having extolled him in this and other ways the gods 
departed. 

But the universal sovereign, leaving all he possessed 
like a straw clinging to him '), renounced the world at 
the feet of the teacher Raya. All his “Jewels”, begin- 
ning with the “Jewel of a Woman”, his other beautiful 
wives, the gods that served him, the great kings, the 
“Treasures” all of them; in short, all the people inha- 
biting his whole royal capital followed him on his way 
for six months, but they are said not to have been 
looked at by him even with a lion’s glance. Thereupon, 
having fasted for two days and a half, he entered his 
*,begging district and at once was given millet porridge 
with goat’s buttermilk®). Having eaten this, he again 
fasted for two days and a half. Prom this time on he 
had, in consequence of the detrimental effects of this 
[manner of life], scab, fever, cough, asthma, bulimy ’), 
pain in the eyes, bellyache ; these seven dreadful diseases 
he bore fitly for seven hundred years. Then performing 
frightful penances,' painful penances, gruesome penances, 
he acquired all the perfections: the ability to cure by 
simple touch, to cure with his spittle, to cure with the 
drops spirting from his mouth while speaking, to cure 

4) Jacobi attributes the meaning ‘%ick, weak, frail, perishable” to 
paclilagga. Such a use of the word is unknown to me. In our tales, I 
think, it does not occur. Still Jacobi may be right after all. 

2) Kura according to commentators is = odana, porridge (see e.g. 
UvHsagadasEo § 35 and comm.). The dlpikH (Uttarajjh. p. 531, last line) 
says: Gocarapravishtasya pratliamam eva ajutakrain tasya grihastheiia 
dattam. ChaliyiX therefore is chagalikE > chayaliya > chaliyE. See §149. 
Saccavai “to-sec” I take satyEpayati. English Op. “to realise”. 

3) i see now that my conjecture that bhattacchanda means too 
intense a craving for food, morbid appetite has Leumann’s authority 
to support it. See Kathako^a p. 237, 
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• with his filth, to cure with everything, etc. But even 
then he did not apply any remedy to his body. Again 
he was praised by Indra. “Ah, the firmness of the saint 
Sanamkumara ! Although harassed with diseases he ap- 
plies no remedy against them”. Not believing this, the 
same gods approached him in the guise of ^abara phy- 
sicians. And they said. “Reverend sir, we’ll remove your 
diseases”. The holy man remained silent. When they 
said it again and again the saint answered: “Do you 
' put an end') to the disease of the body, or to the 
I; disease of karma?” They said: “To the disease of the 
body”. Then the reverend man rubbed his finger with 
his spittle "), made it bright as gold, and showed it to 
them, and he said: “I myself do away with other 

1) The roots spliit and sphut go together and are only different 
forms of “split”. The p.p.p. phidia occurs very often especially in the 
Setubandha (meaning “escaped, run away” etc.). Paiyalacchl 191 offers 
as synonyms: bhattha, cukka, paribbuya, ahilia, paruhuya. Cp. Hula; 
Uttarajjh. XX, 30. In phedei vuhim we have the original meaning 
still quite palpably preserved (cp. our “to bi'eak up” in a simular use). 
In Webei’^s Indisehe Studien XV, p. 385 we read: 

Jo na vi dukkham patto, jo na vi dukkhassa phedanasamattho, 

Jo na vi dukkhiye dukkhio, kaha tassa kahijjai dukkham? 

“How could one’s sorrow be told to him who neither himself has 
ever suffered sorrow, nor is capable of assuaging sorrow, nor sorrows 
with the soiTowing? 

Parallel is Skt. sphotayati vedanam, spliotayati vivadarn, “to appease 
(do away with) pain, — a quarrel”. VeMapahcavim^. ed. Uhle p. 35, 
1. 36; p. 38, 1. 39; p. 54, 1. 25. Cp. also sampheta and samphota, “battle”. 

2) Nitthuhana is = nishtubhana. See § 120. And not only stubh, I 
think, but also stu means first “ausstossen”. That original meaning is 
preserved in stoma, “mass, heap, multitude” — the same development 
that we have in viccliadda = samuha and in sai’ga. Cp. sku, “stossen, 
to poke, stir” and Pali otthubhati (Majjh.~Nik. I, p. 127). Another case 
of collateral roots, the one beginning with ksh, the other with st, is 
to be seen in Pali cheva = theva (root kship = stip). Cheva occurs, 
for instance, in Jstaka, Vol. V, p. 137, 1. 16. 
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diseases; if you are able to do away with the samsara, 
then do away with it”. The two gods were astonished 
in their minds; praised him with these words: “You 
are the supreme physician to do away with the disease 
of the samsara”; announced to him what had passed 
in the presence of Indra; made a low obeisance to him 
in their own divine forms, and went to their own abode. 

And the holy man went to the peak of Mount Sumeya 
after he had occupied the station of a prince and of a 
ruler of the district for fifty thousand years in each 
instance and that of a universal sovereign for a lakh 
of years and after he had observed ^ramanaship for a 
lakh of years.-i^here on a rock he died after confessing 
himself and fasting for a month. He was born again 
in the Sanaiukumarakappa. Falling from there, he will 
attain final emancipation in the land of Mahavideha. 






UDAYANA. 




UDAYANA '). 


In that period, at that time, there was in a city in 
the countries of Sindhu and Sovira, called Viyabhaya, 
a king, Udayaiia by name, and a queen PabhavaT. Her 
eldest son, Abhii by name, was crown prince and vice- 
regent. 'The king’s own sister’s sou was called Kesi. 
This king Uduyana lived exercising the sovereignty over 
sixteen countries, beginning with Sindhu-Sovira, three 
hundred and sixty- three ®) cities, beginning with Viya- 
bhaya, ten kings who were crowned and on whom had 
been bestowed white chowries and fans, Mahaseiia being 
the first of them, and over other princes and chiefs. 
And thus it was so far. 

Now in that period, at that time, there dwelt in the 
city of Campa a goldsmith, Kumaranandi by name, who 
was continually lusting after women. Whereever he saw 
a beautiful girl or heard of one, then and there he gave 
'^five hundred gold pieces for her and married her. And 
in this way he brought together”) five hundred. Then, 
being of a jealous disposition, he built a palace resting 

d) A Sanskrit version of this tale, which is partly written in the 
ArdhamagadhI dialect is found in the UttarajjhHyana, pp. 553 If. Cp. 
also Bhandarkar^s Report p. 442, 

Concerning hotthil see § 517. 

2) See PischeFs Grammar j). 409, correction to § 447, The tika reads : 
tri(;atatrishashtinagar!inn:m. IJttarajjh. p. 553, 1. 5 from bottom. 

3) Lit., ‘dumped, heaped together”. 


1 
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on one pillar’) and dallied with these wives. And his 
- friend, Naila by name, was a Jaina lay disciple. 

And one day the Vanamantara goddesses resident in 
the island of Pancasela at the command of the lord 
of the gods set out on a pilgrimage to the excellent 
island of Nandlsara. And’ their husband had been the 
ruler of Pancasela, Vijjnmali by name; he had now 
fallen [from his position]®). They reflected: “Whom 
shall we entice®) to be onr husband?” Presently'*), while 
going on, they saw Kumaranandi in CampE dallying in 
the company of five hundred women. They thought; 
“He is eager for women; him let us seduce”. Then he 
said: “Who are you?” They said; “We are goddesses, 
named Hasa and Pahasa”. Infatuated he looked upon 
them. They said: “If you care for us, then go to the 
island of Pancaselaga”. Having said this they flew rip 
and departed. Infatuated with them, he paid gold in 
^the king’s court and had the drum brought out [i. e. 
had a drum beaten to attract attention and then pu- 
blicly announced:] “He who takes Kumaranandi to 
Pancaselaga, to him he gives a crore of money”. The 
drum was stopped by an old man. A ship was prepared 
and loaded with provisions for the voyage. The old man 
gave that money to his sons and put to sea on board 
the vessel together with Kumaranandi. When they had 


1) Such palaces we find also in the Jstaka book; e.g., in vol. IV, 
pp. 79, 153. 

2) That is, the store of his “merit” being exhausted his life a.s lord 
of the Vltnamantara gods on the Island of Pangasela came to an end 
and he entered some lower form of existence. 

3) Vuggilhei, lit. “to take out of the W'ay, Yerfiihren”. 

4) Sec § 184. 
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sailed a great distance on the ocean, the old man said : 
“Do you see anything?” He answered: “I see something 
black" ^), The old man said : “That is a fig-tree growing 
on the coast of the sea at the foot of a mountain. 
Below that the ship will sail along; then do you be 
on the alert and cling to the fig-tree®). Then the Bha- 
runda birds from Pancasela will come. A pair of them 
has three legs. Thereupon, when they have fallen asleep, 
do you cling to the leg in the middle, yourself being 
bound to it by your garment. Then they will take you 
to Pancasela. But if you do not cling to the fig-tree 
the ship will enter the submarine fire; so you will 
perish there” D- Thus he clung [to the tree] and was 
taken [to Pancasela] by the birds. Then he was seen 
by these Vanamantara goddesses. And he was shown 
their splendor. They seized him, took him along, and 
said, “With this body [of yours] you cannot enjoy us 
at all. Enter the fire and do the other things that are 
necessary, so that you may become the ruler of Pan- 

1) Lit., “Do you behold (observe) anything?” lie said: “Something 
black is seen (appears).” 

2) In regard to the optative see Pischel § 459. He is undoubtedly on 
the right track in taking this formation to be a yil-aptative, and if wo 
had only Prakrit to account for, no objection could be raised. But the 
PSli endings are eyyumi, eyyasi, eyyati, eyyama, eyyatha, eyyum. The 
a cleaidy shows that also here the specific optative clement ylt is used. 
But Pilii does not cliange i to e before yy. So I think, we find here 
another of the double formations so numerous in the Prakrits, i.e., the 
e-optative and the yii-optative combined. Vattejjasi therefore would 
answer to * varteyilsi (> vatteyyasi, Pali). 

3) Fabulous gigantic birds •— emblems of heedfulness (appamUda) 
with the Jainas, Kalpasutra I, 118 (p. 62, 3d line from bottom); Uttarajjh. 
Ill, 6. 

4) Pavisihitti (i. e. pavisihl tti) of the MSS is all right. Ti is inserted 
before the end of the quotation quite frequently in our tales. 



casela” ’). How then shall I go?” They carried him along 
in the hollow of their hands and left him in the public 
garden [of his native city]. Then the people came and 
asked him; “What marvel have you seen there?”-). 
He said: 

“I have seen, heard, experienced what happened 
in the island of Pancasela. Alas! alas! gazelle-eyed, 
moon-faced Hasa and Pahasa!” 

And with this purpose [in mind] he began to attend 
to the fire’), And his friend prevented him: “Listen, 
friend. This act, which befits the herd of contemptible 
fellows, is not meet for you. Therefore, illustrious sir: 

“Do not on account of empty pleasure and hap- 
piness lose the life of a man which is hard to ob- 
tain’). Does anybody buy a quartz for the price 
of a lapis lazuli”? 

“And another thing. Even if you are desirous of 
pleasures, do you nevertheless engage in the practice 
of the true religion. For: 

1) Hojjami is intelligible. Translate; “Do the entering into the fire 
and the other things, thinking: So that I may become the ruler of 
Pancasela”. But in all probability we have to read hojjusi. S and m 
are very often confounded in the Devanugarl alphabet, and such 
mistakes are very natural. [C, in fact, reads hojjSsi.] 

Burning one’s body in order to get a heavenly body occurs in a 
number of Hindu tales. See my Dagakumaraearitam pp. 138, 165; 
Weber’s Indische Studien XV, pp. 370, 364 sqq. 

2) Or, “How? Have you seen a marvel there?” 

3) That is, made preparations to enter the fire. 

4) A favorite idea of the Jainas. Cp. the durlabhunuprckshlT, Bhandarkar, 
Repoi't j). 113. According to the doctrine of the Jainas only a man and 
not even a god can attain moksha or final emancipation from the round 
of exi.stences. Quite difi'erent is the Buddhist view. 
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“The religion taught by the Jiuas gives riches 
to those who desire riches, brings about all pleasures 
for those who desire pleasures, and is the cause 
of attaining heaven and final beatitude”. 

Though thus held back by his friend, he died a death 
by fire ') and became the ruler of Pancasela. 

But a disgust of life came upon the faithful disciple 
and thinking: “Why should I delay who know that 
men suffer®) for the sake of the objects of enjoyment?” 
he renounced the woidd. When he died he was born 
in the Accuya heaven. By the superhuman know- 
ledge Ohi he saw him®). One day when he^) was run- 
ning away on a pilgrimage to the excellent island of 
Nandisara a drum hung around his neck. Then he went 


1) Ingini in the sense in which we seem to have it here is a word 
nnknowm to me. Angtira becomes iingiCla (in Pilli even inghsla and 
inghela, Therigatha 386). So perhaps the development is this: ahgErinl > 
ihgalini > ihglini > ingini. I take ahgtirini (soil karshn) in the sense 
of agnikunda. See Weber’s Indische Stiidien XV, pp. 304 ff.; 372 for 
this agnikunda. It is very unlikely, if not impossible that ingini had 
the meaning so common in Jaina writings. According to that it denotes 
one of the three orthodox ways of starving onesself to death. They are : 
Inginlmarana, bhaktaparijua — (or, — jiratyakhyaiia — ) marana, pildo- 
pagamana. The modus ])rocedendi of the first is this: One makes a 
circle, steps inside this, without ever leaving it anymore, and fasts. lie 
himself must perform the necessary movements of his body, as turning 
over, etc., and may not allo^v another to do tliis for him (whereas 
one who seeks deatji by b hakta par ijfia marana may move his body 
himself or may have it moved by another). Thus he continues till life 
departs. Padopagamana is a wrong Skt. translation of payovagamana — 
prayopagamana, 

2) Or, “are dehled”, Kilissai, as with the Buddhists, may have both 
meanings. Delilement and su Bering mean the same thing, the foi^mer 
inevitably produces tlie latter. 

3) That is, the former lay disciple Niiila now a god in the Accuya 
heaven, saw his former friend Kuraitranandi, now ruler of Pancasela. 

4) I. e. the whilom Kumliranandi. 
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to Nandlsara sounding it ‘). The faithful disciple came; 
he saw him ^). Not being able to bear his splendor he 
fled. He withdrew his splendor and said: ^‘Hear! do 
you know me?” He said; “Who does not know Indra 
and the other gods'?” Then he showed his [former] form 
of the lay disciple. And he was made to know him. 
Then his soul was thoroughly stirred. And he said: 
“Instruct me. What shall I do now'?” He said: “Make 
an image of the lord Vaddhamana'’). From that, then, 
the germ of the true faith will spring for you. And it 
is said : 

“Whosoever causes to be made the images of the 
, Jinas, who have conquered love, and hate, and 
delusion, obtains in another birth the jewel of the 
most excellent religion which brings forth happiness. 


d) The Sanskrit version is more inteliigibie : ‘‘One day all the princes 
of the gods started for a pilgrimage to Nandl^'yara. That god, the 
former lay disciple, also started with the ruler of the Acyuta heaven. 
Then there hung a drum around the neck of that god, Vidyunialin by 
name, the lord of Pahcagaila, and could not be taken olf (read : utturitum). 
HHsa and Prahixsa said: “This is the law and custom for the one who 
dwells in the Island of Nandigvara that the (then) god ‘Vidyumalin, 
sounding the drum, goes there at the head of the gods when they have 
set out for a pilgrimage to Nandl^vara Island. Therefore, do you not 
be cast down. Bo you together with us two, who are singing songs, 
go to Nandigvara Island, sounding the drum.” Then doing so he started, 
bound for Nandl^vara. The lay disciple god, seeing him sound the 
drum in distress, observing him by means of the mystic application of 
his mental sight (upayoga, see Cowell and GouglTs Sarvadarganasamgraha 
p. 49) said etc.” 

2) I, e., the present ruler of Pancasela saw the resplendent god, his 
former friend. 

3) The last of the Tirthamkara, the founder (or, reformer) of the 
Jaina sect, commonly called Mahilvlra. Vaddhamana or Yardhamilna 
was his secular name, the name his parents gave him, just as Gautama 
Buddha was Prince Siddhrirtha before the Great Renunciation. 
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“And another saying: 

“Poverty, misfortune, an inferior birth, an inferior 
body, an inferior intellect, an inferior station, con- 
tempt, disease, and sorrow do not fall to the lot 
of those who have images of the Jinas made”. 

Then getting gosisa sandal wood from the great Hi- 
mavat'), he fashioned thei’e an image and put it®) into 
a wooden box. At that time he saw a ship driven aboirt 
by a raging storm in the middle of the sea for six 
months. Then he calmed the storm. He gave the chest 
to the sea- faring merchants. And he said: “In it is the 
image of the supreme god of the gods ”). Therefore open 
the chest in his name”. Saying: “Yes”, the merchants 
consented. They crossed the sea and came to Vlyabhaya. 

' There king XJdayana was devoted to Brahmanic ascetics. 

1) The Ilimrilaya. 

2) Chubh = khubli is also found in. Pali. Of the simple verb I only 
mention the form chuddlia in tfie 44st stanza of the Dhamiiiapadam. 
It is not = kshudra, as usually explained, but ~ kshubdha, “cast 
away”. So also in Jataka V, p. 302, stanza 37 (= chaddito accord, to 
comm.); Therigatha 468, where the readings are cliuttho and cuddho 
and where the commentary also explains by chaddito; Buddhavarnsa 
II, 97 (pu.shed forth, thrust — , moved forth). 

3) The Jainas are atheists — originally. They are even forbidden to 
say: “The god rains,” a phrase that the likewise atheistic Buddhists 
use freely. But man needs gods. The jdirase: “Jiiia (Mabuvira) is god” 
was soon taken in the crudest sense. And there are many other gods 
whom the Jainas worship, although these ai'e styled “untrue gods”, as 
distinguished from the “true god” (satyadeva). Uttarajjh. p. 550, 11, S 
and 4 from bottom. It need hardly be pointed out that the so-called 
gods of the many heavens of the Jainas are beings similar to the gods 
of the Buddhists — simply greater, mightier, happier, than men, but 
much inferior to the saint. And the trumpets that made the walls of 
the celestial Jericho fall to pieces and that made all the glory of the 
gods living therein vanish into nothing w^ere sounded already in the 
days of the Veda. Cp. the vigorous ami interesting protest against tlie 
charge that the Jainas are atheists in Benarsi Bass’ Lecture p. 57, 58. 
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They showed him the box. They related the words of 
the god to him. He assembled a company of people 
numbering many sasarakkhas '), Brahmans etc. In the 
name of Rudra, Govinda, and other gods they wielded 
the axe. This is the way it was. Some said: “Brahma 
is the supreme god of gods, for this four-faced one 
brings about the final beatitude of the whole world 
and he is therevealer ofthe Veda”. Others said: “Vishnu 
is the highest, for he pervades the universe and destroys 
the demons who work the world harm ; and at the time 
of the universal destruction he preserves the world in 
his belly”. Others declared: “^iva is the superior god, 
for it is he who caxises creation and destruction and 
who is not born from a womb; parts and parcels of 
him are Brahma and Vishnu”. Amid vain imaginings 
of such like sort the axe was wielded ; but it rebounded ®). 

At this juncture the chief queen of king IJdayana, 

1) Sasarakklia baffles me. The word is frequent in the Jaina books, 
byt in another meaning than the one required here. Is it — *^vasaraksha, 
‘‘one who guards himself from the breath [of others]”, lest he be defiled ? 
That is what Brahmanie ascetics did, as humorously described by 
Kshemendra in the first canto of his Kalavilasa ; and the Jutaka contains 
many a story illustrative of such or similar dread of the high caste 
people. The word hardly refers to the Yoga practices in wfflich the 
regulation of the breath holds so important a place. At any rate, it 
seems to denote Brahmanie ascetics. This sasarakkha, in all probability, 
ironically includes also the ordinary meaning of sasarakkha (= sarajaska). 

2) TJpphidai does not mean “zersplittern”, but “aufspringen” (perhaps 
in both senses of the word, here in the sense of “to Jump up”), 
just as phid means “abspringen, (bhram^i), entspringen (to escape)” 
etc. Op. vipatati = paMyate, German “er reisst aus”, Qi<,iupalavadlia 
XIX, 56; upphidai = utpatati, Hala 171; upphida, “jumping up”, 
Avagyaka-Erzahlungen p. 7) the 4^^^ stanza of the small print ; upphidai, 
“to jump up, to caper”, Uttarajjh. XXVII 5. German spalten, absprin- 
gen, springen aptly illustrates the development of the meaning of the 
root (spliit). 
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the daughter of king Cedaga, the Jaina lay disciple 
Pabhaval, came there. Having performed worship she said : 

“The Arhat, who is free from love, hatred and 
delusion, who knows everything, who is endowed 
with the eight miraculous powers, who wears the 
form of the supreme god of gods, may he grant 
me a sight of himself’. 

She had the axe wielded. When the stroke fell the chest 
was opened. Straightway they saw the image of lord 
Vaddhamana, complete in every limb, bedecked with an 
unfading garland of flowers. Pabhaval was extremely 
rejoiced. The religion of the Jiua was established '). And 
she recited: 

“Hail, hail to thee, knower of all things, lovely 
to behold, thou who art never to be born again, 
heart’s joy of the pious people, miraculous jewel 
that yields the world all its wishes, teacher of the 
universe, Victor, Hero, spotless one!” 

And in the harem there was built a sanctuary. Sam- 
bhavai, after taking a bath, worshipped three times a 
day®). One day the queen danced, the king played the 
vTna. He did not see the head of the queen ’). He took 
alarm. The plectrum of the vinu dropped from his hand. 
She was in a rage and said: “Why have you spoilt the 
dance?” When she insisted, he told her [the reason]. 

1) Or, “was glorified, (or, spread)”. 

2) In the morning, at noon, and in the evening. 

3) This is a very bad omen and indicates her approaching death. 
Op. Uttarajjh. p. 556, 1. 8. 
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She said: “What of life! I have faithfully discharged 
the duty of a lay disciple’) for a long time”. 

One day when she had bathed, she said to a servant 
girl: “Bring me my clothes”. She brought her the red 
garments. In a rage she struck her with the mirror, 
saying: “You enter the chamber of the Jina and give 
me the red garments !” The servant girl died. Then the 
queen thought: “I have broken my vow. So what is 
the use of life?” She asked the king: “I want to abstain 
from food”. When she insisted he consented with these 
words : “Only if you convert me” ®). The queen died by 
refusing food and was born in the world of the gods. 

Devadatta, a hunchbacked slave girl, attended upon 
the image of the Jina. The god*) tried to convert Udayana, 
but he was not converted. He was devoted to Brahman 
ascetics. Then the god assumed the form of a Brahman 
ascetic. He came with ambrosial fruits in his hands. 
The king tasted them. He asked: “Whence are these 
fruits?” He answered: “Near the city there is our her- 
mitage, [there they grow]”’). There he went together 
with him. Brahman ascetics of frightful appearance be- 
gan to beat him. Fleeing, he saw Jaina monks in a 
thicket of the wood. He sought their protection"'). 

1) Lit., “Stainless has may lay devotee’s law been kept.” 

2) He means, If by your meritorious fasting and death you become 
a god you are to visit me and convert me. Cp. Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenl.- Gesellschaft (abbrev. ZDMG), Yol. 42, p. 503, 11. 35 ff.; p.496, 
11. 12 — 20; Kathakoga p. 42. The Sanskrit versibn accordingly has.* yadi 
tvam devlbhtitva mam pratibodhayasi. Uttarajjh, p. 55G, 1.2 from bottom. 

3) That is, the king’s former queen. 

4) The tika’s words are : Etannagarabharne ^smadagramo '’sti. Tatrait^ni 
phalflni santi. Uttarajjh. p. 557, 1. 2, But perhaps we ought to read 
asame nevertheless. 

5) For uvallina = upallna (or, upaiina) see § 196. 
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They comforted him with the words; “Do not fear”. 
The Brahman ascetics turned back. The Jaina monks 
instructed him: 

“The true religion is the refuge of beings in the 
ocean of existence ; and he whose aim is the true 
religion by enquiring tries to find') god, the true 
religion, and the teacher”. 

“God, i. e. the Jina, is free from the eighteen 
faults ; the true religion is accompanied by perfect 
compassion ; and the good teacher is he who practises 
strict chastity and refrains from all worldly under- 
takings and possessions” % 

B5>- instruction of this nature he became converted 
and embraced the faith of the Jinas. The god displayed 
his real self. And having firmly established him in the 
Law the immortal left. Straightway the king found 
himself in his hall of audience. Thus he became a 
believer '). 

No'w a lay devotee from Gandhura, who had worshipped 
the places where the Jinas were born and all the other 
places [that had any important connection with them], 
and who heard that there were golden images [of the 
Jinas] on Mount Veyaddha, was engaged in fasting [with 

1) Parikkhae = parlksliate here seems to mean “forschen nach” 
(Jacobi “priifeii”), to enquire into. Faith in the true Deva, in the Guru, 
and in Dharma is required of the lay disciple by the first vow of the 
first Pratima. Benarsi Pass p. 59* 

2) The eighteen faults (dosha) are enumerated in Sarvadaryanasain- 
graha, p. 62 (I always quote the English translation). 

3) That is, the saint, the true monk (sadhu). 

4) A pia fraus as a means of converting some sinner is rather a 
favorite both with Buddhistic and with Jaina story tellers. 
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this resolution:] “I shall either die or I shall see them”. 
A deity showed them to him. And highly gratified the 
deity gave him of its own accord magic pills that granted 
all wishes '). Returning thence, he heard that there was 
an image of the Jina made of gosisa sandal wood in 
the city of Viyabhaya. He went to worship it, and did 
worship it. While he stayed there he was waited upon 
by Devadatta. And, pleased with her, he gave her these 
pills. And he renounced the world. 

One day she ate one pill with this wish: “May my 
body become like gold”. Thereupon she became a woman 
of the most radiant beauty and of a hue like molten 
gold; “Suvaimaguliya ■'’) became her name”. Again she 
refl.ected : “I’ll enjoy the objects of enjoyment. As regards 
this king now, he is my father; and the others are 
simply soldiers” ‘). Then she selected Pajjoya. Bearing 
him in mind she swallowed a pill. A deity announced 
to him: “A woman of such and such beauty is she”. 
He sent a messenger to Suvannaguliya. She said: “I 
will first see you”. He came, with [his elephant] Nalagiri 
during the night, was seen and liked. She said : “If you 

1) Lit. “pills of all wishes”. The expression looks rather susihcious. 
One is tempted to emendate to guliyana and to translate: A hundred 
pills that granted ail wishes” (saya = (,iata). Cp. the proverbial kitmiya- 
ghata, the wish-yielding pot in the Kalakacaryakathilnakam (ZDMG. 
VoL 34,) p. 270, 1. 29 (= kamakumbha Uttarajjh. p. 216) So perhaps 
karaiyaguliyana would be still better. But I hate to change the reading 
and as MS A ommits guliyE it may originally be a gloss explaining 
the rather obscure savvakamiya. [0 really reads guliyana]. 

2) Lit., “clung there, stuck there”. Jacobi ’’takes padilagga to mean 

“sick”; and the dipika favoi's his interpretation, for it tells us: Daiviit 
tasyatisili'aroga utpannah. Kubjaya dusya praticaritah etc. Uttarajjh. 
p. 557, 11. 8 , 9. ‘ 

3) “Gold Pill”. 

4) Or, “his soldiers”. 
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take the image along, then I shall go ” '). Now, as there 
was no image fit to be placed in its place, he stayed 
over night and then went back. He made another image 
of the Jina and returned. Having placed Jiyantasaini *) 
in that place, he took Suvaniiaguliya and went to XJjjem. 
There Nalagiri dropped urine and excrements. At that 
smell the elephants became mad. And in that direction 
the smell went; they’) looked forthwith, they saw the 
footprints of Nalagiri. They asked: “For what reason 
has he come?” Just then they missed') the female ser- 
vant. The king said: “The servant girl has of coui’se 
been carried off. Look for the image”. They reported: 
“Chief of men"’), it. is still there”. Then the king came 
at the time of worshipping and he saw that the flowers 
had faded. When he inspected [the image] he knew: 
“It is an imitation; the image has been taken away”. 
Thereupon he sent a messenger to Pajjoya: “I care 
nothing for the servant girl. Send me the image”. He 
did not give it. 

Then, in the month of Jettha, Udayana hurriedly took 
the field together with the ten kings [his vassals]. And 
in crossing the desert the army began to die of thirst. 
They reported it to the king. Thereupon he thought 
of Pabhavai and she came instantly. She created three 
lotus lakes, in the front, in the rear, and in the 

1) She is like Haehel who stole theTeraphim of her father. Genesis 31, 19 ft. 

2) ‘‘The ’Victorious Lord”, Jiiia. 

3) The people of king Udayana. “In that direction” means toward 
the place where the elephants and the king’s people were. 

4) Lit., “In the meanwhile the female servant was not seen”. 

5) I read naravara (MSS naravaram). Op. Erz. p. 40, 11. 8, 11 ; p. 73, 1. 14. 
If we follow Jacobi we have to translate: “It is simply (lit., only. == 
kevalam) still there.” 
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middle^). Then refreshed and cheered up, he marched 
to Ujjeiil. And the king said: “Why should the people 
he killed? Let there be a fight between you and me 
on. horseback, in chariots, on elephants, or on foot, just 
as you please". Pajjoya answered: “Let us fight in 
chariots”. Then he came with Nalagiri caparisoned for 
the fight, and the king in a chariot. Then the king 
said : “You are not true to [your] agreement. But never- 
theless there is no escape for you”. Then he drove the 
chariot about in a circle. The elephant followed it with 
impetuosity. And whatever foot the elephant lifted up, 
at that IJdayana discharged his arrows till the elephant 
dropped. When Pajjoya descended he was bound (cap- 
tured by IJdayana). A brand was made on his forehead, 
reading: “Husband of a slave girl”. And after that king 
Udayana hastened back to his own town. The image 
was unwilling. On the way he was stopped by the rain 
and encamped. Then the ten kings in fear of an attack 
made ramparts of earth and encamped. And whatever 
the king ate, of that they also gave to Pajjoya. 

Before long the charioteer, on account of it being 
Pajjusan, asked Pa,jjoya: “What do you want to eat 
today?” He thought: “I am going to be killed”. Then 
he asked: “Why am I asked today ?” He said : “Today is 
Pajjusan ; the king is fasting. “He said : “I too am fasting. 
I too have suppressed the workings of delusion. Only I 
did not know that it is Pajjusan today”. It was reported 
to the king®)' “I know that he is a rogue; but while 
he is a captive 0 my Pajjusan, even, does not become 

1) Lit., “for the front, for the rear, and for the middle”. 

2) Read ranuo with the MSS and put a period after kahiyara. 

3) § 595. 
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pure and auspicious”. Then he released and pardoned 
him. And he invested him with a golden turban in order 
to cover those letters. And that realm was given to 
him. From that time on kings were invested with the 
turban ; before this they were invested with the diadem '). 
When the rainy season was passed the king marched on. 
The band .of merchants that had come there remained 
bn the spot. Then that became [the city of] Dasapura*). 

Thereafter that king Udayana once upon a time was 
staying in the chamber of fasting, engaged in fasting, 
alone, without a single companion, attending properly 
to the fortnightly fast. Thereupon when he was keeping 
vigil at the time of midnight the following thought®) 


1) Op. Jiitaka VoL VI, pp. 369, 370 and Kathiisaritsagax'a XIII. 

2) It was a common thing for merchants in Ancient India to accompany 
the march of an army. Cicupalavadha V, 24. 

3) Ajjhattliia, “thought, idea” seems to have grown out of the phrase 
that occurs so often in Jaina books: ayam eym'Iive(imeyftruve) ajjhatthie 
cimtie patthie manogae sainkappe samuppajjitthjT, which Jacobi translates : 
The following personal, reftectional, desirable idea occurred, etc. (Sacred 
Books of the East (SBE) XXII, p. 249). Hoernle renders : “The following 
inwmrd, musing, hidden rellection” etc. (UvasagadasiTo § 66; patthie is 
missing here). Ajjhattliiya is uniformly explained by adhyatrnika.' In 
Pali we often find ajjhattika. Phonetically ajjhattliiya may, after all, 
be adhyutmika. It is one of the many instances in which Jinistic and 
Buddhistic terminologies meet. But by a perverse craving for distinct!- 
veness, intelligible in two sects of the same kith and kin, a difference is 
brought about no matter how. Thus in a phrase frequently employed 
in Pali books and Jaina writings we have dhamanisanthata in Psli, but 
dhamanisaintaya in Prakrit (see e.g. Uvusagadasao § 72; Uttaz'ajjh. II, 2). 
Both seem to represent the Skt. dhamanisantata. Still PiTli samthita may 
stand for *samstrita = saipstirna. If ajjattlia = adhyutrna, found some- 
times, be correct this form would exhibit “Uintreten des Hauches” and by 
the influence of this type our ajjhatthiya would naturally develop. Now 
patthiya in the Jaina phrase can hardly be prarthita (as Jacobi takes it). 
That would match the other synonyms very poorly, and we have the 
same locution where the idea is by no means “desirable”. But perhaps 
that does not count for much. It seems not unlikely that patthiya is 
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arose in him: “Blessed indeed are those villages and 
towns where the monk Vira dwells and preaches the 
Law. Blessed indeed are those princes and other men 
who hear from the lips of MahavTra the Law that is 
proclaimed by the Kevalis. Thus they embrace the five 
lesser vows and the seven commandments, the twelve- 
fold religious duty of the laj?- disciple; thus they become 
men of bald heads, leave the house, and enter upon 
the houseless state. So if indeed the monk, the reverend 
Mahavira, while continually wandering about should 
come here to Viyabhaya, then indeed I too would, in 
the presence of the Blessed One, become a man with 
a bald head, leave the house, and enter upon the houseless 
state” '). Thereupon the Blessed One, knowing such 

prasthita, ”set forth, arisen”. If that were so, Hoernle’s derivation of 
ajjhatthiya from adh^^usthita would gain in probability. I do not think, 
however, that his ‘^abiding within” is correct. Neither the naturcl meaning 
of adhyilsthita, nor the context, which docs not “require synonyms ex- 
pressive of deep inward musing” call for such an interpretation. German 
“obliegen” would come nearest. So the phrase seems to be one of those 
tautological accumulations of words so rife in Jaina books and the literal 
translation would be: “There occurred to him this following thought, 
engaged in, thought, arisen, passing in his mind”. 

I add another strange case of “distinctiveness”. In Prakrit we have 
thlnagiddhl, one of the nine faith-obstructing karman. See Uttarajjh. 
XXXIII, 5, 6. That seems a palpable perversion of a Buddhistic teinii. 
The Prili thinamiddha is perfectly natural, especially if middha should 
be = *rnigdha (from migh, mih) and connected with megha and wdth 
mihikn:, mist, fog, snow, frost, Cp. Prakrit mahiya and Pali mahika, 
mahiyii, mist, fog (Milmdapahho pp, 273, 299; Sumangalavil. 1,441; 
Cullavagga XII, 1, 3; Angutt-Nik, II, p. 53). But the Jaina explanation 
of thlnagiddhl wears a queer look and is not in hainnony with the other 
dar(;aniXvarana. For the commentator’s explanations are correct. The first 
four are ; sleep, dozing, deep sleep, very decided dozing (that seems better 
for the fourth than the dIpika’s explanation). PayaliT, Pali pacalayika, 
pacalayati (Jataka J, p, 384; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, p. 343), Skt. pracalilyati 
means “nodding”. 

1) Set phrases and descriptions occur on almost every page of the 
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thought of Udayaiia, left Campa; where the city of 
^ Vlyabhaya is, where is the public garden Migavana, 
there he sojourned. Then the community came out, and 
TJdayana. Thereupon TJdayana, having heard the Law 
from the lips of Mahavira and being rejoiced and 
delighted, spake thus : Presently I shall install my eldest 
son in kingship. Thereupon I shall renounce the world 
in your presence”. The Lord said: “At your pleasure! 
Do not make any delay” ’). Then Ddayana mounted 
the Pearl of Elephants kept for his personal use and 
came to his own house. 

Thereupon a thought of the following nature occured 
to TJdayana: “If I renounce the world after appointing 
prince Abhii to royal power, then Abhii will become 
infatuated with royal power and royal dominion down 
to the country and with the enjoyment of human 
pleasures and will stray to and fro in the beginning- 

Jaina canon. Usually only the beginning and the end of such a -weari- 
some passage is given with the word jilva “down to” (or, vannao, 
“description”). In the present instance I have inserted the necessary 
words since they precede in the text only two or three lines above. In 
the sequel I shall simply translate what we have in the Prakrit. 

The Jaina monks are called “men of bald heads” because they pull 
out their hair. 

1) The oft-recuiTing expression: Ahlisuham, mS padibandham karehi 
has given rise to some discussion. See Hoernle’s UvS'sagadasEo, Vul. II 
Appendices pp. 30 f. ; Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlands 
III, pp. 347 ir. Leumann is right. Only, his translation sounds rather 
awkward. AhSsuham corresponds to our “as you like, as you please, all 
right”. I see now that my translation is confirmed by IJttarajjh p. 604, 
1. 6, where we find: jahasuharn = yaths bhavate abhirucitam, and by 
p. 545, 11. 3 and 4: “Bhavad-antikam pravrajishy5mi” (says king Pad- 
mottara). GurpnE bhanitam : “Ms vilambam kuru”. [C. fol. 260 a we read 
mH vilarnbain kunasu] — Cp. § 335. 

2) The missing words are: (bale ca) vahane ca kose ca kotthSgare ca” 
(the army and) the vehicles and the treasui'y and the storehouses” (see, 
for instance, NiraySvaliyEsuttarn §§ 14, 17). 


8 
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less, endless tanglewood of the samsara. Therefore it 
is evidently better that I renounce the world after 
' appointing my sister’s son Prince Kesi to royal power” '). 
j Having meditated thus, on an auspicious lunar day, 

I and on an auspicious half-lunar day, and in an auspi- 
cious hour, he called his servants together and spake 
‘thus: “Quickly-) bring about the royal coronation of 
prince Kesi". Thereupon prince Kesi was sprinkled 
[with the water of royal consecration] amid great 
splendor, became king, and lived governing the realm *). 
Thereupon king Udayana took his farewell of king 
Kesi: “I, indeed, 0 beloved of the gods, renounce the 
world, as I am appalled with fear of the samsara”. 
Thereupon king Kesi summoned the servants and spake 
thus: “Quickly prepare for king Udayana a sumptuous, 
worthy consecration for the renunciation of the world".' 
Thereupon being consecrated with great magnificence 
he mounted a litter, went to the presence of the Blessed 
One, became a monk, and spent his time in performing 
fasts of one day and a half, of two days and a half, 
of three days and a half, of four days and a half, of 
five days and a half, of a month, of a half-month, and 
many other works of penance. 

And one day a sickness came upon him, since he 
[always] partook of the meanest and vilest food. The 
physicians said to him : “Make a meal with sour milk”. 
For his reverence was engaged in observing a vow. 
One day he went to Vlyabhaya. There reigned his 

1) ConcGrning the infinitives witli the ending ttne see § 578. 

2 ) § 68 . 

3) Java 1 left out. 
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sister’s son, king Kesi, whom he himself had established, 
in kingship. The ministers of state said to prince Kesi: 
“Subdued by hardshij)s '), he seeks the royal power”. 
He said: “I will give it to him”. They said: “That is 
not the way of a king”. They persuaded him after a 
long time; he consented. “What shall be done?” “Let 
poison be given to him. Give him pautta®) with sour 
milk by the hand of a herdswoman in the house”. It 
was given to him, but a deity snatched it away and 
said: “Great saint, poison has been given to you. Ab- 
stain from the sour milk”. He abstained from it. His 
malady began to increase. Again he took it. And again 
the deity took it away. A third time it was given to 
him, and that too was taken away. And the deity 
roamed about behind him. One day it was given to 
him, while the deity was paying no attention. Again 
he was forbidden by the deity while he ate. 

Thereupon this wandering monk Udayana, having 
through many years fulfilled the course of a religious 
mendicant and omitting sixty meals in abstaining from 
food, reached that goal for whose sake the state of a 
naked monk, the state of a bald monk is entered upon 
down to he became freed from sorrow ®). 

And a potter had afforded him shelter *). When he 

1) See Hoei’nle’s UvSsagadasao II, p. 84, note 222; Uttarajj. II. 

2) This word is not clear to me. It seems to mean poison, or a kind 
of poison, and my conjecture is .supported by Lakshnilvallabha ; for Ut- 
tarajjh. p. 560, 11. 9, 10 we read: “Tatas tair ekasySh pacupSlya grihe 
vishamigritam dadhi karitam”. 

3) Concerning this passage, which again strongly reminds us of the 
Pali books, see AupapEtikasutra § 116.. 

4) Sejjayara is always transcribed by gayyatara, evidently one of the 
wrong translations so frequent with the Jainas. Naturally it would seem 
to represent gayyakai-a. It is used of one who houses a monk. 
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died, a deity let a shower of dust fall. And then the 
Sinavalll, considering that he [the pottei*] was guiltless, 
built a town, called according to his name “Kumbha- 
' karavekkha” ‘). She carried him off and placed him 
there. And the whole town of Viyabhaya was buried 
by the dust. Even to this day it lies buried. 

Thereupon, forsooth, at the time, at the hour of 
midnight there occured this thought to prince Abhii: 
'T am Udayana’s eldest son, the child of PabhavaT; 
not appointing me to kingship, but appointing Kesi 
to kingship, he renounced the world”. Being overpowered 
by this human sorrow he went out of Viyabhaya, 
repaired to [king] Koniya in Campa, and was provided 
with abundant objects of pleasure. This Abhii was a 
^ Jaina lay disciple, knew animate and inanimate beings ^), 
and continually nursed a hatred against king Udayana. 
Thereupon when prince Abhii had through many years 
fulfilled the course of a Jaina lay disciple and in self- 
mortification which lasted half a month had omitted 
thirty meals, he died, having neither confessed himselt 
nor repented of this matter *) ; and was born again as 

1) “Potters Regard”, I think; vekkha fr. avekshS (cp. in our tales 
■vatths = avastha). Sinavalll, “White Creeper” is to all appearance a 
feminine deity or genius, perhaps the Sanskrit Sinivall (see Monier- 
Williams sub voce). An interesting bit of popular etymology if my con- 
jecture be correct. Another one is Venudeva = Vainateya (Garuda). Jacobi 
discusses this word in SBE. VoL 45, p. 290, note. But his etymological 
suggestion is impossible. The development of Vainateya to Venudeva 
has other parallels as regards the changes in the consonants and the 
u has come in by an attempt at folk-etymology. For “Reed god” con- 
veyed some sense at least. 

2) The Jaina must have a full knowledge of this matter so that he 
znay not injure or kill any living being while unaware of its real nature. 

3) ThEna more litterally means case (here “a case of sin”, a common ^ 
use). This meaning is frequently found also in PEli, The eighteen “cases 
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a demon prince. One paliovama ') will he remain such ; 
in Mahavideha he will attain final emancipation. 

of sill” are enumerated in AupapatikasTitra § 50, ZDMG. 46, pp. 02 If. 
(stanzas 7 — 69), 

i) See Hoernle’s UvasagadasSu 11, p. 40, note ill ; Wilson’s Essays 
and Lectures YoL I, p. 308, and the other works rpioted by Hoernlc in 
the appendices p. 27. The idea is similar to the Buddhistic conception 
of a kalpa: From one of the great lakes (Anotatta, etc.), at the end of 
every hundred years one drop of water is taken out on the tip of a 
blade of grass. When in this manner the lake has been made shallow 
for seven times then a Great Kalpa draws to its close (e. g. Petavatthu 
IV, 3, 33, comm.; Sumangalavil. I, p. 104). Similes of this kind are ciir- 
I'ent among us with reference to the idea of eternity. 




THE FOUR PRATYBKABUDDHA8. 


KARAKANDU. 



THE FOUR PRATYKABUDDHAS ')• 


Karakandu in Kalinga, Dummuha in Pancala, 
King Nami in Videha, and in GandhEra Naggai. 

A bull, a banner of Indra, a bracelet, and a 
blossoming mango tree respectively caused the spi- 
ritual awakening of Karakandu, Dummuba, Nami, 
and the king of Gandhara. 

i) The following four tales are found also in the U.ttarajjhayana,^p* 
254 sqq. The story how these four kings became Pratyekabuddhas (or 
men who have attained illumination, but do not preach the Gospel to 
others) is another instance of the Buddhists and the Jainas having a 
tale in common. See JEtaka N°. 408 and Vol. VI, pp. 44 sqq. (cp. N"". 330). 
As Jataka N°. 408 is translated I need not give the contents. The dilfe- 
rences are interesting; the names esi)ecially instructive. For Karakandu 
we have Karandu in the JStaka, but also the variants Karandako, Ka~ 
rakanda, and Karakaindamko (for Karakandako). As three of these kings 
bear names that seem to be nicknames our king of Kalinga cannot claim 
a prerogative; and our story expi^essly tells us the very same thing. The 
greatest probability of originality is for Karakandaka). Good MS. authority 
can be adduced for this form in Ps:Ii, and the Jaina Kai'akandu is 
Apabhram^*a for Karakanda. “Konig Handstummer' or “Stummelliand” 
sounds well enough, too. The king of the Gandhrtras, Nagnajit by name 
(Pali Naggaji, PrEkrit Naggai), is well known, Nimi appears as the name 
of sevei'al kings of Videha. The JEtaka foi'm is therefore correct and Nami 
of the Jainas secondary. The same is true of Dummukho. For Durmukha 
is mentioned elsewhere as a prince of the PahcElas, and our own tale 
has preserved Dummuha as a variant. “King Evil-Face (IJgly-Face, Evil- 
Mouth)’’ is quite befitting. So the names speak for the priority, or at 
least a greater originality, of the Buddhistic versions. Of course, I do 
not desire to say that the Buddhists invented these tales, nor do I want 
to deny that certain details in the Jaina forms may be more original 
than those in the Buddhistic ones. Both sects drew from a vast stock 
of stories which were common property. 

Most interesting are the popular etymologies connected with the names 
in our four tales and the bits of legends to which they gave rise. 
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Karakandu *). 

Here Karakandu. In the city of Campa there reigned a 
king, Dahivahana. His queen was Panmavai, the daughter 
of Oedaga. One day this longing of a pregnant woman 
came upon her: “How can I divert myself riding 
through the parks and groves on the most excellent 
hack of an elephant, attired in the costume of the 
king, having the royal parasol held over me by the 
great king?" She became sick 0 and was questioned 
by the king. She told him matters as they were. 
Then the king and she mounted his Elephant of Vic- 
tory, the king held the royal parasol, she went to the 
park. It was then the beginning of the rainy season. 
When the elephant was touched by the odour of the 
fragrant smelling earth he remembered the woods. And 
the elephant started toward the woods and went out 
of the path. The people could not keep up with him. 
The two entered the woods. The king saw a fig-tree. 
He said to the queen : “He will pass under that fig-tree ; 


1) Op. KathSkoca pp. 1-15, 425. 

2) Ahara pumvesliadhars: bhartrs dhntn:tapatra etc. Uttarajjh. p. 254, 1. 9. 

3) Or, following Jacobi, “depressed”. I have translated in accordance 
with Skt. avarugna, which sometimes has the meaning represented by 
my rendering. Cp. roga, lit., breaking”, i. e. disease and Geianan Gebreste, 
Gebrechen. Perhaps “sickly” would have been better. NirayavaliySsuttam 

g 7 tells us : Cellani devi sukkE, bukkhE, nimmainsn;, ulaggE, nlag- 

gasarlra, nitteyE etc. “Queen G.” (who too had an unsatisfied longing 
of a pregnant woman) “became withered, famished (in appearance), 
lleshless, wasted (abgefallen), of wasted body, lustreless, etc.” We have 
to read uluggE (oluggE), it seems. But may be ulaggE (olagga), “hanging 
down” means “drooping”. In PEli it signifies “clinging, fastened, hesi- 
tating” (Cariyapitaka I, 7 ; TheragEtha 35G). The dlpika gives: sa krigEngl 
babhuva. 
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then you are to take hold*) of a hough”. She promised, 
but could not take hold. The king was prompt: he 
seized the bough. Joyless he descended, and perplexed 
as to what to do he went to Cami:)a. 

And this Paumaval was carried into a desolate wood. 
When the elephant was thirsty he saw a lake which 
had a very great basin®). Then he descended to it and 
amused himself. But she softly dismounted from the 
elephant and ascended from the pond. She did not 
know the directions, affrighted with fear she looked 
at the wood on all sides. Then overpowered with dis- 
tress, she began to weep: “Alas for the issue of one’s 
acts [in a former existence], since all unexpectedly I 
have . fallen into such a disaster ! Now what shall I 
do? What refuge is there for me?’’ In a moment she 
gathered strength of mind and reflected: „One does’nt 
know something might happen in this dreadful wood 
swarming with many, many vicious wild beasts. The- 
refore I shall be careful”. Thereupon she made the 
fourfold refuge •'*) her protection, repented of her sins, 
asked the forgiviness of the whole host of living beings, 
and engaged in abstinence from delicate food*). 


'1) Laggai may either be *Iagyati, or *lagnati (denom. from lagna), 
Gp. § 488. 

2) § 595. 

3) That is, the arhats, the siddhas, tlie sadhus, the puddhadharma 
(the ArhatSj the beatified souls, the saintly monks, the pure Law). 

4) SEkEra in Skt. means also “beautiful”. Cp. German “ansehnlieh”. 
The “involuntary humour” of the passage is delightful. Nevertheless I 
think now that neither my translation nor that of Jacobi is liable to 
be correct. The grammatical construction presupposed in such an inter- 
pretation would be unusual, but not impossible. But the sequel clearly 
shows that she refrained entirely from eating. “She engaged in deter- 
mined abstinence from food”, appears to be the neai'est appi’oach to the 
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“If any carelessness be mine with regard to this 
body and this time, I have now ') renonnced food, 
the clinging to the world, and the body. 

Then the fivefold formula of worship^) is my refuge, 
for that brings wellfare in this world and the next. 
And it is said: 

“Dangers from disease, water, fire, robbers, lions, 
elephants, fights, and poisonous snakes vanish in- 
stantly by the .supreme charm which consists of 
the formula of worship ’)• 


words of the original, especially if we think of the two ways in which 
‘‘determined'’ may be understood. German “bestimrnt” would be good 
too; “definitiv” perhaps less so. “Absolute” would be tolerably serviceable. 
Sakiira primarily means “having a definite form”. But compare s^gilram 
blattam paccakkliEitta in line 9 on p. 43, The two expressions “have all 
the seeming” of being identical in meaning. [Op. Appendix], 

1) More literally, “of late”, “for some time back”. Garirne samayanimi 
coiTes])onds exactly to German “in letzter Zeit”. My interpretation of 
uvahi differs from that of Jacobi. In the sense adopted in my rendering 
the word occurs for instance in Ayararngasuttain 1, 4, J, § % This use 
of the term is also found in Pali. Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 435; 453; 454; Udanam 
II, 4; TheragatliE 152, 840. Jacobi’s view is also supported by Pali; for 
there upadhi occasionally signifies “form, Gebilde” (Majjh.-Nik. I, pp. 
162, 167). PrEkrit uvahi is also used for “deceit” and frequently for 
“equipment, articles for use, property”. In the this sense of “parigralia” 
it would fit in our passage too. 

2) Op. Namo ariliantanam I Namo siddlmnam ! Namo ayariyinarn ! Namo 
uvajjhEyanam! Namo loe savvasahunam ! 

Eso pamcanamokkSro 
savvapEvappanasano 
mamgalSnam ca savvesim 
padhamam havai mamgalam. 

“Reverence to the ArhatsI Reverence to the^ Liberated Ones (den 
Seligvollendeten) 1 Reverence to the Masters! Reverence to the teachers! 
Reverence to all saintly monks in the world! 

This fivefold formula of worship destroys all sin (evil) and is the chief 
mahgala (thing bringing good luck) of all mangalas”. 

Beginning of the Kalpasutra. 


3) § 251. 
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“And no danger from female imp, vampire, 
goblin, or Lamia prevails against it. And by the 
power of the formula of worship all calamities 
vanish ‘). 

Thus it is: 

“The assault of the elephant, “the eight fetters 
of karma” on those in whose innermost hearts 
continually abides the lion “formula of worship”, 
is frustrated”. 

Then remembering the formula of worship she pushed 
ahead in one direction. When she had gone far, she 
saw an ascetic. To his feet she went. She saluted him. 
He asked her: “Whence have you come here, good 
lady?” Then she related: “I am the daughter ofCedaga 
and have just now been brought here by an elephant.” 
And that ascetic was one of Cedaga’s own subjects. 
He comforted her: “Do not fear”, and he said to her: 
“Do not grieve. Just such is this unsubstantial sa7nsara, 
the cause of union and separation, full of birth, death, 
disease, and sorrow”. With the fruits of the forest he 
made her sustain life against her own will, took her 
to his hermitage ’), and said to her: “From here on, 
the ground is tilled with the plough ; we do not set foot 

1) DainI Skt. dEkinI, is very inadequately rendered by Jacobi’s “Ilexe”. 
See PW. sub voce. Their sucking the blood of men is also mentioned 
in Kuttanimatarn 316. For rikkha we have to read rakkha (wdth MS B) 
~ rakshas. In translating mEri I follow^ed Tawney. See KathEko^a, index 
sub Lamia. 

2) As to the eight karinan, see Weber’s Bhagavatl p. 166; Wilson!, c. 
p. 316; Bhandarkar, 1. c, p. 97 note (cp. p, 93, note *); Golebrooke, 
Essays 2 Vol. II, pp. 408, 409; Sarvadai\anasamgraha p. 55; UvEsagadasEo 
§ 218; Uttarajjh. XXXTIL 

3) Lit. “settlement”, German Siedehuig. The dIpikE reads svE^ramam. 
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^ on it*). This is the territory of Dantapura; and Danta- 
vakkha is king here. Therefore go yon fearless into 
this town; from there again set forth most cheerfully — to 
Oampa.” The ascetic returned. The other entered Danta- 
pura. She went enquiring for a Jaina convent of nuns ^). 
She saluted the lady superior. She was questioned: 
“Whence comes the lady disciple?” She told how matters 
stood. Crying bitterly, she was comforted a little by 
the superioress, “Illustrious lady, do not give way to 
distress of mind. The development of one’s fate cannot 
be averted. For: 

“As we know, it tears apart even what is united, 
and some things it unites although they are sepa- 
rated. Extremely dexterous is this fate in working 
weal and woe for beings. 

“And : 

“There is no happiness in the sainsara, where 
greatness is seen one moment and disappears the 
next, where- various pleasures and sorrows change 
in a moment, where union and separation are only 
matters of a moment. 

“Because this samsara is a storehouse of mani- 


1) Because tilling the ground injures so manj’- living beings, and espe- 
cially “earth-bodies” (or “earth-lives”); for according to the Jainas living 
beings or souls in the 'world of birth and death are of two kinds: mo- 
vable and immovable. The immovable are: Earth Souls, Water Souls, 
Fire Souls, Wind Souls, Plants. The Jaina monk may only walk on well 
trodden paths and dare not go across a field. Cp. the Iryasamiti. 

For susatthena the dipika has susErthena. 

2) This seems to be the meaning of sahunimula here (establishment 
of nuns, place where they are “rooted”). Or should we, after all, simply 
translate: “the feet of Jaina nuns (of a Jaina nun)”? The dipikE favors 
my conjecture. I find there: SadhTIpagraye jagama, “she went to a cloister”. 
Uttarajjh, p. 255, 1. 2 fr. bottom. 
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fold sorrows, just for that reason wise men i) here 
betake themselves to the path of final beatitude”. 

Being comforted in such and similar manner she 
/ was stirred to the depths of her soul and renounced 
the world on the spot in their convent. And although 
she was asked at her consecration, she did not tell 
of her pregnancy, for fear that they might not grant 
[her ordination]. Later, when the matter was found 
out she told the truth to the abbess. Being kept in 
concealment she gave birth to a child and exposed it 
in the cemetery, together with a ring bearing a name '^) 
and a jewel of a blanket. And afterwards the child 
was taken by the guardian of the cemetery and handed 
over to his wife. They named the boy Avakiiniaya •'*). 
And this noble lady became a friend of this Candala 
woman ®). And this noble lady was questioned by the 
nuns: “Where is yonr child?" She said: “It was still- 
born and therefore left [in the cemetery] by me." The 
boy grew up there. He played with the boys. He said 
to the children ®) there : “I am your king ; pay me 
taxes." He was seized with the dry scab. He said to 
them: “Scratch me”. Then they gave him the name 

1) Or, ‘Tirm men”. 

2) The name of the child’s father. PitrinitmamudrSfikitam ca kritvii. 
Uttarajjh. p. 256, 1. 2. 

3) “Castaway”, that is, “Foundling”. 

4) Jaina nuns are often so termed. 

5) Lit., “formed a friendship with this Gandilla woman”. 

C) pimbharupa is used by Jaina writers also in Skt. Gp. German 
“Weibsbild, Mannsbild”, which words have no derogatory tinge in the 
mouths of the people, at least not in Southern Germany, but simply mean 
“woman” and “man”. In Pali I find gorupa, “bull, bullock” (Milindap. 
p. 39G), = ox, blockhead, fool in SumangalavilEsinl 1, 254 [Gp. dikkaruva 
(dekkarliva) = dimbharuva G. fol. 218 n and dasartTva “slave” C. fol. 71?^]. 
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of Karakandu ’). And lie was very fond of this nun. 
And she gave him sweetmeats or whatever delicate ®) 
alms she obtained. 

When he had grown up he guarded the cemetery. 
For some reason two ascetics passed by there ®). At 
once they saw in one place a stick in a coppice. 


1) “Tax-itch” (itching foi' taxes), a fine name for a king, especially 
for an Eastei'n ruler and above all for a monarch in India, For the 
revenues which the Hindu sovereigns extorted from their poor subjects 
were enormous. A number of Jatakas, for instance, introduce us to such 
vampires in the robes of royalty; not to speak at all of occasional and 
incidental flash-lights. Thus Jataka N°. 240 gives us a very graphic sketch 
of King Mahapihgala of Kasiland. The story is to be found in my book 
Krivyasamgraha, pp. 38 sqq. We read; 

Wie man quetscht des Zuckerrohres 
Stengel in der Zuckerpresse, 

Also presste er die Leute, 

Presste sie mit Steuern, Sporteln, 

Zollen, Strafeii und Gewaltthat. 

And JEtaka N°. 520 (Vol. V, p. 98 ff.) tells of King Pahcltla and how 
he oppressed his people so unbearably that they locked up their houses, 
barricaded the doors with briars and thorn-bushes torn up and piled 
up against them, and fled into the woods. 

Kandu, “an itching for” is good Sanskrit (especially used in the erotic 
sense). Less probable seems the rendering: “Tax-scratch”, although it 
is not at all out of the way. The words little Karakandu always used 
were “Taxes!” and “Scratch 1” (i. e. scratch me). These two the children 
joined to form his nickname. “Karakandu” admits of dilfei'ent inter- 
pretations, and so it is no wonder that falk-etymology took hold of 
the name. 

2) I derive laddha from *elagdha, lit “praised”. QlEgh usually becomes 
silah in Pralcrit. But that would not bar out a form like the one sup- 
posed by me, Cp. lanha from plakshna; and form sneha we have sineha 
and neha. But perhaps we ought to read bhikkhaladdha, for the cllpikE 
has bhikshalabdha. Uttarajjh. p. 256, I. 7. On tlie other hand, it is pos- 
sible that they simply did not understand laddha; and it is a matter 
of course, I think, that the nun did not give the boy all the food she 
obtained by begging. The little fellow would not even have cared for 
some of the things she received, although his foster-parents most pro- 
bably were very poor. 

3) Or, “who came there”. 
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One of them knew the signs of sticks as follows : 

A stick with one joint they praise; those with 
two joints cause quarrel; those with three joints 
are fraught with profit; those with four joints* 
entail death. 

A staff that is five-jointed wards off quarrel on 
the way; a six-jointed one is disease; a seven- 
jointed, health. 

A stick that has a base of four finger’s breadth 
and rises half a finger’s breadth and has seven 
joints wards off mad elej^hants “). 

A staff of eight joints is failure, 6ne of nine 
productive of fame, but one of ten joints truly ■'*) 
is all prosperity. 

A stick that is crooked, worm-eaten, and spotted^), 
and bunchy ®) and burned and dried up at the 
top is to be carefully avoided. 


1) The Jaina monk is forbidden to make his living by this science. 
Uttarajjh. XV, 7. 

2) This stanza is rather obscure to me. I suppose that the MSS. read 
addhangula-, which Jacobi in the corrections at the end of the book 
changes to atthangula. But even a staff of twelve angula, that is, of 
eight inches is impossible. That would hardly do for a cudgel. LatthI may 
mean “cudgel”. But, to all appearance, staffs are the theme of our stanzas. 
So I take it that the knots of the staff rise for half a finger’s breadth. 
Still that is not the natural import of the expression. But a stick of 
eight inches in length cannot have seven knots or joints (parvan). 

3) Tahiya = Skt, tathya, not « tasmin (Jacobi). 

4) I take cittalaya = citralaka (cittra + la + ka) ; cp. egavanna in 
stanza 6. 

5) Pollaya (or poliara, whicli comes to the same thing) I derive from 
*pnlyaka (pulyara), from pula, “bunch”; or we may assume a word 
pulyaka, from pula. The word would thus mean “knotted, gnaided, covered 
with excrescences”. Polla = rikta, antahsushira, used of the hand, I find 
in Uttarajjh. XX, 42. According to that we should rather translate 
“hollow”. But being hollow^ would hardly bo considered such a great 

9 
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Having massive joints, shining with color, and 
of one color — a staff provided with such marks is 
to he considered an excellent staff". 

*’ Thereupon he said: “He who will take this staff 
will be king. But one must wait for it till it grows 
four inches more; then it is serviceable". This was 
heard by that Candala lad and by a Brahman ^). Then 
that Brahman dug out the four inches of the staff 
that had not yet shot up-) [out of the ground] and 
cut the staff. And that lad saw him and snatched it 
away from him ’). He was taken before the court by 
that Brahman. He said: “Hive me my stick”. He ans- 
wered: “It has grown on my cemetery; therefore I’ll 
not give it”. The Brahman said: “Take another". He 
did not want to. The boy did not give it. The boy 
was asked by them *): “Why do you not give it?” And 
he said : “By the power of this stick I shall be king". 
Then the people of the court laughed and said : “When 
you do come to be king, then you shall give this Brahman 
a village”. He agreed. The Brahman spoke to other 
Brahmans as follows: “Let us kill him and take the 

defect ia a eane. Polla may mean the ‘‘bunched hand” or the fist, Ger- 
man “die geballte Hand (oi’, P'aust)”. 

d) I do not see how dhijjaiya can be = dvijn:ti(ka). Dvij^Iti corresponds 
to Prakrit diiai (Gauraseni duadi. See Yikramorva^lyam III, between 
stanzas 6, and 7, p, 78 in Shankar PandiGs second edition; and § 436); 
Peril aps it represents dhigjfttika, “one of the lie-people (einer vom Pfui- 
geschlecht)”, alluding to the caste pride of the Brahmans, who felt con- 
taminated by contact with othci's and loathed them. Of course, this 
name would be susceptible of a dilferent and very spiteful sense. Cp. 
sasarakkha. 

2) Lit., “stretched, extended”. 

3) Udih^lei may ea.sily be the causative of ud 4" dal with a peculiar 
development of meaning. 

4) The judges. 
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stick”. That was heard by his father. The three fled 
and straightway went to Kancanapnra. There the king 
had died sonless. The deputed horse came to Kara- 
kandu’s feet while he slept outside [of the city], circum- 
ambulated him with its right side turned toward him, 
and stood still. In the meanwhile the people of the 
city saw with great respect that he was endowed with 
the marks [of a king], the cry of “Victory” ! was raised, 
and the drum of rejoicing beaten. But he got up 
yawning. With perfect composure he sat on the horse 
and was taken into the city ’). “He is a Caiidala”, 
said the Brahmans and would not grant him entrance. 
Then he seized the jewel of a staff. It began to blaze. 
They were terrified. Then he made the Candalas of 
Vadahana Brahmans. And the saying arose: 

By king Karakandu, the son of Dadhivahaua, ! 
the Candalas who lived in Vatadhana were made' 
Brahmans. 

And they too disregarded the name given him at home, / 
Avakinnaga, and established the name given him by 
the Candala boys, Karakandu. 


1) That is, the boy and his reputed father and mother. 

2) AhiySsiya in this and the more common meaning of “to bear” is 
« Pali adhivaseti. It litterally signifies “wohnen lassen”, If one bears 
hardships etc, he suffers them to rest on him. If one is made to “dwell” 
in an office etc. we call that “einsetzen”, to install, depute etc., as the 
case may demand. 

3) Cp, my translation of the Dapakumaracaritam p. 94, note (but instead 
of “Beruhrungswagen” I now give “Staatswagen” [= pushyaratha] for 
phussaratho) ; Wide Awake Stories pp. 140, 426 (king chosen by sacred 
elephant); Folk Tales of Bengal p. 99 ff.; Steel, Tales of the Punjab pp. IBl, 
387; Parigishtaparvan "VI, 231 ff. (interesting and extremely similar to the 
story of Muladeva in our collection); Kathako^;a pp. 4, 128,155; Tawney’s 
Prabandhacintamani p. 181; Indische Studien XY, 359 (where we fmd the 
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Then that Brahman came: “Give me the village”. “Take 
the one that pleases you”. He said: “My home is in 
Campa; therefore give it to me in her territory”. Then he 
gave him a letter to Dahivahana: “Give') this Brahman 
a village. I shall give you any village or city that 
pleases you”. He was enraged: “The wicked Candala 
does not know his own self”. The messenger returned 
and reported this. Earakanclu was incensed. He besieged 
Campa; fighting was going on. Then the nun heard 
of it. Saying; “Let there be no destruction of people”, 
she took leave of the abbess and went to the city. 
She took Karakandu aside ") and disclosed the secret to 
him : “He is your father”. He questioned his mother 
and his father They told him the real state of affairs. 
From pride he did not march away. Then she repaired 
to [the city of] Camps, went into the king’s house; 
she was recognized, the female servants fell down at 
her feet and wept. The king too heard of it; he too 
came,- greeted her respectfully, gave her a seat, and 
enquired about her child. She said : “It is he by whom 
the city is besieged”. Delighted, he went out and had 
a meeting with him. Giving him both the kingdoms 


correct translation panca divyani adhivasitnini) ; also Knowles, Folk-Tales 
of Kashmir pp. 158, 159, 169, 309, 17; Paramatthadipanl III, p. 7311. 

1) The Optative dijje is difficult. It could be taken as a passive opta- 
tive (dijje = vatte, § 459; from passive dijjai', § 545). The accusative as 
depending on a passive would be possible, but in prose extremely im- 
probable. So it seems we have to assume a mongrel form — dejjit (or 
dejja, either precative, § 466, or optative of present, § 474) > dijjE (dijja) > 
dijje ('‘Angleichung an” vatte). 

2) Hardly “herauskommen lassen” Jacobi). 

3) Of course, his supposed father and mother, the Candalas who had 
reared him. 
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Dahivaliaiia renounced the world. And Karakandu be- 
came a mighty monarch. 

Now he was very fond of herds of cattle. He acqui- 
red many herds of cattle. In the meanwhile, at the 
time of autumn, he saw a bull calf, strong-limbed and 
white. He said : “Do not milk the mother of this one. 
When he has grown, then let him drink the milk of 
other cows”. The cowherds promised. When his horns 
had conre out and he had become a powerful bull '), 
the king saw him. He became solely intent on fighting. 
Again in the course of time the king came and saw 
a big-bodied old bull that was being harassed on all 
sides by the young bulls. He asked the cowherds : 
“Where is that bull?” They pointed him out in such 
a condition. And they said : 

“This very same bull here, by the sound of whose 
lowing*) in the middle of the yard of the cowpen 
even all the proud, overbearing bulls with very 
sharp horns were subdued, now suffers being harassed 
on all sides by the young bulls; as his pride has 
departed on account of old age, his eyes drip, and 
his distorted lip quivers”. 

When the king saw him in such a plight he fell 
into despondency. He pondered on transitoriness : “Alas, 
this bull who was such a splendid fellow has now 
lycome to this! So all objects in the saiusara are short- 

1) Lit., “a shoulder-biilF’. The shouidei- is the stong part of the body, 
used in carrying by men, in pulling by bullocks etc. The same idiom 
•we have in JEtaka VoL III, p. 114, 1. 8: saipjStakkhandha, having inborn 
strength” (= mahabbala) and in Uttarajjh* XI, 19: jayakkhandha (jii- 
taskhandha), which has the same sense. 

2) Gp. Skt, thetkrita. 
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lived. For thus it is: “Wealth, which is indeed the 
basis of enjoyment and the cause of great delusion, is 
impermanent. And it has been said: 

jjPerishable by its very nature is wealth, eva- 
nescent as the rainbow, unstable as the streak of 
lightning, like unto dust that clings to the feet. 

‘ “Riches the thieves rob, the princes snatch away, 

• .theVantara demons hide, the kinsmen seize ^). 

“Fire burns every thing, a deluge of water destroys 
it, and angry Yama [the god of death] is engaged 
in carrying off all. 

“Likewise union with beloved people, the cause ot 
supreme joy, is transitory. How so? 

“As many birds meet in the evening on a tree, 
as travelers, who come from other countries, [meet] 
in a traveler’s lodging house and in the morning 
all go away, every one in a different direction, so 
also the many beings that have come together in 
one family home, at the time of the blow^) of 
death, all go in different directions, accompanied 
by their karma, to births as men, gods, animals, 
and other beings. 

“A man strolls along the streets of the city, 
wanton and heedless, engaged in crushing and 
pushing, surrounded by many men. 

“That same resplendent man, who perishes in a 


1) To the Vyantai'a gods belong: pipaca, bhuta, yaksha, rSkshasa, 
kimnara, kimpurusha, mahoraga, gandiiarva. Weber, Bhagayatl p. 159, 
note 1); Uttarajjh. XXXVIII, 208 (in Jacobi's translation, 206). 

2) Praghsta, not prabliEta (Jacobi, by some lapsus calami), “The dawn 
of death” would sound very strange. 
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moment, is soon dried up- by old age and disease, 
that thus make him a goblin ^). 


1) Or, “likewise make him a goblin”. These Apabhram^a verses do 
not need the emendations of Jacobi. But seperate jana from khayabhan- 
guran^ and instead of the latter read with MS. B khanabhanguram. Tlie 
root in sosijjai (pass, of causative) is c-ush. Karantau = karan takas, the 
present participle with ka. Joyana « dyotana. Jana in line 39 is a common 
form of the accusative sing, in Apabhramga (§ 364). I hardly think that 
such forms are simply the stems, as Pischel seems to say. A stem is 
not a self-existent thing in the living language. The endings s and m 
of the nom. and acc. are dropped (a phenomenon similar to the Latin 
servo = servos (i. e. servus) and servom (i. e. servum) of the book lan- 
guage). The Apabhx'amga nom. and acc. plur. jana might either be analogy 
with the singular, or shortened from jann:. The genitive sg. jana could 
perhaps stand for jan-as = marut-as with the s dropped as in the nom. 
sg. and plur. If the genitive plur. may be janEm = rnarutam (cp. the 
Vedic forms), why should not janas = inarutas develop? The adverb 
to may also I'epreseiit such a a genitive (and ablative), i. e. *tas = tasya, 
tasmEt. In the gen. plur. I assume: janam > janam > jana (anusvEra 
dropped as in acc. sg. and in other dialects frequently in gen. pi. ending with 
Enam). But my view may be wrong or at least susceptible to modification. 

Rakkham = rakshas. The usual form in Apohhram(,:a would be rakkhu. 
But we have bhanguram in the preceding line. too. The PrEkrits clearly 
influenced one another. If we have Apabhr. forms in MahErashtx'I, why 
should the forms of MEhErEshtri (and of other dialects) be impossible 
in Apabhramga? Such a bit of choicer dialect imparts a certain dignity 
to Apabhram^a stanzas. That would be the Hindu idea. Kharaurn is an 
infinitive used in the sense of a gerund (§ 576, 577), formed from the 
present stem with the I'etention of a. It seems to pi*eserve the older 
form, or rather collateral form of the root kri, “to make”, that is, the 
form skr (which we have in Skt. after certain prefixes). But probably 
we ought to emendate it to karium or kareimi. 

ModEtodi(m) of B is to be pi'eferred. It represents modi 4* todi. Cp. 
khandakhandi = khandi + khandi p. 22, 1. 7; gliunEghuni = ghuni + 
gliuni p. 12, 1. 11; kodEkodi « kodi + kodi, Weber’s Bhagavatl pp. 2G1, 
262. Op. Tawney’s PrabandhacintEmaiii pp. 102 — 103. Query, Is there ii 
connection between such forms and Vedic indrasomE, agnEvishiiTi? See 
modei in the vocabulai'y and cp. balamodi (for instance in HeUi and 
Setubandha. Todi is from tud; see § 258. But I suspect that we should 
rather translate modEtodi(ra) karantau by “having joyful music made” 
(lit., “producing the musical notes mocji [Skt. motakij and todi [Skt. 
todi]”), That seems better both as regards the sense and as regards the 
forms of the two words. “Crushing and pushing” would, of coimsc, b<* 
in order as indicating the careless animal spirit of the man. But the 
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“Likewise : 

“In the womb,, during birth, in childhood, in 
' youth, in old age — in all states living beings go to 
pieces like earthenware vessels." 

Reflecting in such and similar manner he experienced 
the spiritual awakening; he became a Pratyekabuddha. 
Having torn out his hair in five handfuls '), and having 
been presented by a deity with the distinguishing tokens 
of a monk, he wandered about. And the saying arose: 

Having seen the white, noble bull with wellformed 
horns in the middle of the cowpen, the king of Kalinga 
saw prosperity and ruin and perceived the true religion*). 

whole is rather a picture of the glitter, pomp and heedless pleasure 
indulged in by the natural man, which all however have to end in the 
hideousness of old age. The ugly appearance of goblins is naturally not 
rarely referred to in Hindu literature. 

Hiflicult are the accusatives in line 30, They may be taken in an ana- 
coluthic way. The author fmst has the active in mind: “Old age and’ 
disease dry him up”. A parallel case would be Jiltaka III, p. 186, st. 53 : 
Na me sutaui vS ditthani va bhasantim manusim inigim, “no human, 
speaking deer has been seen by me”. Or the accusatives could go with 
kharaum (kareuin) : “By old age and disease, which thus (likewise) make 
this same .... man a goblin, he is dried up”. One could also preserve 
the reading janakkhaya and translate: “The decay (ruin) of mortals 
(that is, the decay that all men must suffer) will by means of old age 
and disease soon dry up that same resplendent, perishable one, thus 
(likewise) making him a goblin”. Janakkhaya would be an ordinary 
Apabhrain^:a form of the nom. sg. For the use of {he passive sosijjai in 
the active meaning see g 550. fCp. Appendix], 

1) The Jaina ascetics tear out their hair. “Five handfuls” is the most 
orthodox way. See my DagakumEracaritam p. 215, note 1); TherigathE 
p. 180; Prabodhacandrodaya (ed. Vasudeva^:ai'man. Bombay 1898) p. 99 
(3^ act); pp, 11411'.; esp. p. 126 (III, 23); KalpasHtra I, 116, 157, 173, 
211; III, 57 and cp. note; Aupapatikaslitra § 116; Ayaraingasutt. II, 15, 
§ 22 (p. 129); Uttarajjh. XXII, 24; pp. 30^ 516, 567, 6*87; KathEkoga 
pp. 13, 85 and note; Parieishtaparvan YIII, 76; XI, 146; Paramatthadi- 
panl pp. 1()1, 105, 107; etc. ad infinitum. 

2) Samikkha is hardly an imperfect, — *samlkshat, but most probably 
«= samikshya (gerund), the sentence thus having not finite verb. 
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DOMUHA. 


Now the life of Domuha. There is here in India a 
town, Kampilla by name. There reigned a king, Jaya 
by name, sprung from the race of the Hari dynasty. 
His wife was called Grunamala. And enjoying the glorj’' 
of royalty together with her, this king spent the time. 

One day when he was in the open hall of andience 
he asked an ambassador: “What have I not that other 
kings have?” The ambassador said; “Tour majesty, 
you have no hall of paintings”. Thereupon the king 
commanded the architects: “Quickly build a hall of 
paintings”. Immediately after this order they set about 
it. When the workmen dug up the ground there, on 
the fifth day they found a great diadem made of all 
varieties of precious stones, flaming in splendor like 
fire; and, rejoiced, they gave notice of it to king Jaya. 
And he, with a gladdened heart, had it raised from 
the hole in the earth, amid shouts of exultation. He 
^ presented the architects and other men with befitting 
raiment and other things. In a short time the hall of 
paintings with its high peaks was finished ^). On an 
auspicious clay the [first] entrance into the hall of 
paintings was celebrated. Amid the sound of festive 

1) NimmSya == *nii'mata (Skt. nirmita). — As to the ^017 interesting 
Brahmanie ceremonies of consecrating a new house, see Majjli.-Nik. I, 
34 ff.; Angutt.-Nik. Yol. 11, p, 207; S?Cmkh. Grihyas. 5, 5, 7; Ilillebrandt, 
Rituallitteratur (in Buhlei'^s Grundriss) pp. 2, 120, 
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drums the king put the diadem on his head. By its 
magic power the king became two-faced. The name of 
Domuha was given him by the people. 

Some time went by. And seven sons were born to 
this king. Gunamala was unhappy because she had no 
daughter. And she vowed an oblation to the Yaksha 
called Mayana. One day a daughter who had been 
announced by a dream, in which the queen dreamed 
that she had received a cluster of blossoms from the 
tree Parijata^), was born of her.. And she had the festival 
of her birthday celebrated. She gave the oblation to 
the Yaksha. And she named her Mayanamanjari. 
And in the course of time the child became a young 
woman. 

Now there was king Pajjoya the Terrible in Ujjeiu. 
A messenger reported to him: “The king has become 
two-faced”. Pajjoya said: “How?” The messenger said : 
“He has such a diadem; if one puts it on he gets two 
faces”. A strong desire for the diadem arose in Pajjoya. 
He despatched a messenger to king Domuha: “Send 
me this pearl of a diadem. But if you do not send it, 
prepare for battle”. King Domuha said to the. messenger 
of Pajjoya: “If you give me what I ask, then I, for 
my part, will give the diadem”. The messenger said: 
“What do you ask?” The king said: 

“Give me the elephant Nalagiri and also the 

2) ‘*Two-Fiiee” Curious are both the developmeiat durmukha > dum- 
rauklia > dummuba > dommuha ^ domuha (because dommulia was 
uninteligible) and the story which was called forth by a wrong ety- 
mology. ♦ 

3) The tree of paradise seems to be meant, not a coral tree (Erythrina 
ludica). 
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excellent chariot Aggiblnru and your spouse, Queen 
Siva, and the writer ') Lohajangha”. 

These were the most precious things of Pajjoya’s 
realm. The messenger went back to Iljjeni. He an- 
nounced Domuha’s answer to Pajjoya. Pajjoya was 
extremely exasperated; he set out with an army con- 
sisting of the four parts [i.e. elephants, chariots, cavalry, 
and infantry] — two lakks of elephants, two thousand 
chariots, fifty thousand horse, and seven crores of sol- 
diers on foot. And by dint of incessant marches he 
came to the boundary of the Ptoeala country. The 
other, too, king Domuha, departed Q from the city fully 
equipped with a fourfold army. He advanced against 
Pajjoya. On the frontier of the Pancala territory the 
Garuda battle array was formed by Pajjoya, the Ocean 
’battle-array by Domuha. Tliereupon the two armies 

1) Leliariya is not quite clear to me. I follow Jacobi. The word may 
be looked upon as having developed from leklia 4 - kEri(n) + ka (cp. § 167). 
The dipiku has dnta, “envoy, embassador’’ (Uttarajjh. p. 259, 1. 4 from 
bottom). 

2) Niharai cannot be nihsarati. "Why should it not represent nirharati ? 
Cp, liinauszielion, herausziehen = “to pull or take out” and “to march 
out”. A goodly number of verbs that are used only in the transitive 
sense in Skt., but in the intransitive (or both intr. and tr.) in PrEkrit, 
might be collected. Goldschmidt gives niharai = nirhradati in his Hs- 
vanavalia, which is also impossible. Even the meaning does not tally. 
Ravan. XI, 122 has to be translated : “Having the sound of weeping 
issuing from” etc. The same holds good with XTI, 7. Especially interesting 
is IX, 24. The correct German rendering of that passage w^ould run : 
“Wo Lowen, an dcron Klauen die Perlen (aiis den von ilinen zerrissenen 
Elefantenstirnerliohungen) hilngen, auf den Hauptern der Elefanten sit- 
zend,ausreiten”. Freiligrath’s celebrated “Linvenritt” in Old India already 1 
Cp. also Skt. viharasi, “to roam about”, and especially mrigaySrn viha- 
rati = mrigayarn niryEti etc. and migavain uvaiiiggae — mrigaySm 
upanirg^lta, Uttarajjh. XXVIII, 1 (where the commentary wrongly derives 
migavH from mrigavya). [C. fol. 254b uvahiya - iipahrita drawn nigh, 
approached]. 
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closed in fight. By the power of the pearl of a diadem 
king Domuha was invincible. Pajjoya’s army was defe- 
ated. Pajjoya was captured and brought into the town. 
An anklet was put on his foot. There the time passed 
pleasantly for king Pajjoya. 

One day he saw Mayanamanjarl. He became ardently 
enamored. Thereupon the night wore away most 
dismally for him, who was burning with the fire of 
love and was merged in the torment of anxious thought. 
And at the break of day he went into the hall of 
audience. King Domuha saw that this face and body 
were faded and he enquired about his health®). He 
gave no answer. And he was questioned more urgently 
by the king, who suspected something. Thereupon Pajjoya 
heaved a long sigh and said: 

! “One who is in the power of love, 0 chief ot 
/mfen, one consumed by disease, and likewise a 
1 madman, an angry man, and one dying — all these 
leave shame far behind. So if you desire my welfare 
give me to wife this Mayanamanjarl, your own 
daughter, 0 chief of men; if you don’t, I shall 
enter the fire”. 

Then Domuha, perceiving his resolution, gave her 
to him in marriage. On an auspicious day and in an 
auspicious hour the nuptial rite was performed. Pajjoya 
was detained a few days, dismissed with honor, and 
went to Ujjeiil. 

One day the great festival of Indra arrived. King 


1) *VyavalIta voliya > voliya. Gp. § 79 sqq. 

2) Lit, “tlie getting along of his body”. 
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Domuha commanded the people of the city : “Raise the 
banner of Indra” ^). Then amid load and auspicious 
cries of joy the standard of Indra was raised, flagged 
with white banners ®), adorned with a great multitude 
of -rattles ’) and little bells, covered with suspended 
beautiful wreaths and garlands^), decorated with a string 
of jewels, decked with a pendant mass of various fruits. 

'' I Then the nautch girls danced, poetic compositions written 
; by good poets were sung, the multitude of men danced, 
juggler’s tricks that bewildered the eyes were seen, 
and betel and other things were given to the juggler; 
a great deal of camphor, saffron, and water was thrown^), 
great gifts were given, drums and other instruments 
were sounded. Thus seven days passed in great joy. 
The day of the full moon came. King Domuha wor- 
shipped the banner of Indra amid great profuseness of 
display with flowers, garments, and other things. Amid 
the loud din of musical instruments it fell to the ground 
on the. next day. The king saw that it dropped into 
filth, iirine and ill-smelling stuff and that it was des- 
poiled by the people. Seeing this he thought: “Out on 
all magnificence, for it is evanescent as the streak of 

1) Cp. BliaratlyanEtyagSstra I, 53 ff.; Oman, Indian Life pp. 66, 73 ff. 

2) Less likely, “with a white banner”. 

3) I follow Jacobi’s suggestion. But it would have been safer to trans- 
late “wooden spoons (lad less)” since we know only of this meaning of 
the word. Perhaps doya connects with dru, wood, any wooden implement. 
I do not know why wooden spoons should have been Listened to the 
Indraketu. 

4) Or malladama is = Kranzgebinde, Kranzgewinde. 

5) Or, “a great deal of water mixed with camphor and saffron was 
thrown”. Cp. the note to stanzas 732 — 737 of my Bamodaragupta’s 
Kuttanimatam (p. 120, note 1) and Rosen, Dio Indrasabha des AmEnat 
p. 37 note 1 ; p. 40, note 2; p. CO. 
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lightning and disgusting in the end”. Thinking thus 
his soul awoke; he became a Pratyekabuddha. Teai’ing 
out his hair in five handfuls he renounced the world. 
And it is said; 

Beholding how the same banner of Indra that 
was beautifully adorned ') fell and was stripped 
bare, the king of Pancala saw prosperity and 
disaster and perceived the true religion. 

1) Lit. “Which banner of Indra was a beautifully adorned thing seeing 
that etc.” Such a use of the neuter is very common in Prakrit poetry. 
Cp. the well-known Homeric ovk ayaUv Troxvaoipavt^, Another possibility, 
though perhaps a less probable one, I indicate by the literal English 
rendering: “What was the banner of Indm. seeing that drop well ad- 
orned”, etc. 



KAMI. 


10 




NAMIO- 

Now the life of Nami. There was hei*e in the land 
of Bharaha, in the country of Avanti, a city, Sudam- 
saua by name, and a king, Maniraha by name. And 
his own brother Jugabahu was his crown prince and 
viceregent. Jugabahu had a wife of incomparable beauty 
and grace, Mayanareha by name. And she was an ex- 
"^remely excellent lay disciple. Her son, endowed with 
all good qualities, was called Cadajasa. 

^ One day Maniraha saw Mayanareha, became enamo- 
red ®), and began to reflect : How now can a union of 
myself with her come about? But I shall rather first 
make love to her; afterwards, when I have found out 
her disposition of mind, I shall exert myself in the 
proper way. Having deliberated thus, he made love 
to her. He sent her flowers, saffron, betel, raiment, 
ornaments, and other things. And no other thought, 
no evil thought, came into her heart. In this way the 
time went by. 

And one day Maniraha said to Mayanareha: “Fair 

1) Cp. KatliSko^a pp. 14 ff.; 18 ff. 

2) Ajjhovavanna is not ‘ adhyupapanna, as given by Jacobi and the 
commentatorSj but = Psli ajjliopanna (Skt, adhyavapanna), wliicli is 
found, for instance, in Majjli.-Nik. I, pp. 162, 173, 369; Grimblot, Sept 
Suttas p. 249; Angutt.-Nik. IJ, iv, 6; II, v, 7. It means “auf etwas bin- 
gesunken, clinging to, attached to, overwhelmed, carried away by” etc. 
Cp. AyUramgasuttam I, 1, 7, § 6; Avagyakaerzahlungen p. 26, 1. 24; p. 
30, 1. 7 beiow. Very common is also uvaveya = upeta. The repetition 
of va is curious. 
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lady, if yoii take, me for your man.') I shall make you 
queen of the whole kingdom”. She said; “You, who 
are neither a hermaphrodite nor a woman ®), have 
become a man by reason of your works in a former 
birth even without being taken for that by me *). But 
as regards queenship of the kingdom, who now can take 
that away from me who bear the name of your brother’s, 
the crown prince’s, wife? And another thing: Those who 
are noble men regard the misfortune of dying a great 
deal, but they do nothing that is detrimental to them 
in this world or in the next world ^). For: 

“By injuring living beings, falsehood, taking the 
property of others, and intercourse with the wife 
of another man living beings go to hell. 

“Therefore, great king, the case being such, relinquish 
your evil thought and embrace good conduct”. Hearing 
this he was silent. And he thought: As long as Juga- 
bahu lives she will not desire another man. There- 
fore let us kill him quietly®). Then I shall seize her 
by violence. There is no other means. Thus the time 
went by. 

1) The original, -which bears a number of different interpretations, is 
hard to render. German: “Nimm mich als Mann” brings out the pun, 
at least partly. For we could also translate: “If you acknowledge me 
as a male (if you prove my virility by intercourse with me)”; or, “if 
you know me (by actual experience) etc.”; or, “if you consent to me 
(accept me, approach me) etc.” Of course, the first meaning is, “if you 
accept me as your husband” (or rather, “your paramour)”. 

2) Lit., “deprived of the state of a hermaphrodite or of a woman”. 

3) Or, “even without my consent (agreeing to it)” (of course, a pun). 

4) Or, “incompatible with this world and the next”, which ultimately 
amounts to tlie same thing, 

5) Lit., “with assurance, fearlessly”. Less likely, “by means of confi- 
dence, using our confidential intimacy as a means”. 
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Once upon a time Mayanareha saw tile moon- in a 
dream and told her husband. He said to her: “Fair lady, 
you will have a son who will be the moon of the heavens, 
called “circle of the whole earth'”’. Thereupon a child 
was conceived in her womb. And in the third month 
this longing of a pregnant woman came upon her: 
“If I only could do worship to the Jinas and saints 
and could always hear the discourses of the founders 
of the Faith !” Thereupon w^hen her longing had been 
satisfied in accordance with her wish, she carried the 
child in her womb with perfect ease. 

One day in the month of spring Jugabahu, together 
with Mayanareha, went to the park in order to disport 
himself. While he was elate with eating, drinking, and 
enjoying himself, the lord of day passed beyond the 
mountain of sunset; the expanse of the earth was 
covered by a mass of darkness. Thereupon Jugabahu 
remained right there in the public garden. Maniraha 
thought: “This is a favorable opportunity. In the first 
place, Jugabahu stays in the park outside of the city ; 
in the second, he has few companions; in the third, it 
is night; in the fourth, the wood is -obscured by a mass 
of darkness. Therefore I shall go and kill him. Then I 
shall make merry with Mayanareha without misgiving”. 
Reflecting thus, he took a scimitar and went to the 
park. Having indulged in the dalliance of love’s plea- 
sure Jugabahu went to sleep in a bower of plantains. 
Men sat down on all four sides. And Maniraha said 
to them: “Where is Jugabahu?” They told him. He 
entered the plantain bower saying: “I have come out 
of anxiety lest some enemy might overcome him in 
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the night” ^). Jngabaliu rose hurriedly. He made [the 
king] a low obeisance. Maniraha said : “Get up : let 
us go to the city. Why should you stay here over 
nighti" Then Jugabahu prepared to start out *). In the 
meanwhile Maniraha, not considering what is allowed 
, be done and what is not allowed to be done, dis- 
regarding the censure of the people, abandoning all 
fear of another world, with a confident heart, stabbed 
him violently in the neck with his sharp sword. Over- 
powered by the pain of the deep wound and having 
his eyes closed, Jugabahu dropped to the ground. Maya- 
nareha screamed: “Alas, a crime! a crime!” Then the 
men came running with swords uplifted. And they said : 
“What is this?” Maniraha prated: “On account of my 
heedlessness the sword fell from my hand. Away with 
fear, 0 beautiful woman”! Then the men knew that 
it was the deed of Maniraha and took Maniraha by force 
to the city. They announced to Candajasa what had 
happened to Jugabahu. Lamenting most piteously, he 
came to the park, taking a number of medical men 
• with him. The medical men dressed the wound. After 
a short while the power of speech was lost, his two 
eyes were closed, his limbs had become motionless, his 
body turned white, for a stream of blood had flowed 
out. Thereupon MayanarehS, knowing him in the state 

1) Lit. “out of the anxiety: Let not some dangerous enemy attack 
him (do him harm) in the night’k 

2) Or, “bestir yourself’. 

3) Lit., “enough of staying here over night!” 

4) Pahuvai may be == pradhiivati, formed according to the sixt class 
(*pradliuvati). Observe the dilferentiation: pahlivai, “to run forward”, 
but pahuvai “(to run forward), to set out, to go, to come, to arrive”. 
Op. dhuvai § 482. 
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of dying, bent down to Jngabahu’s ear and began 
to speak sweetly and softly to her husband: “Illus- 
trious sir, concentrate your mind, do not harbor any 
hatred toward anybody-), and develop charity for all 
beings, go for protection to the fourfold refuge, repent 
of your misdeeds, bear properly this calamity, which 
has come by the power of your own acts. And it is said : 

^ “Whatever deed a living being does in this 
existence or in another existence, [the consequences 
of] that it must feel; the other is only the in- 
strumental cause ®). 

“Therefore receive the viaticum for the next world. 
And also: 

“Betake yourself to him who knows all things — 
to god ; believe the highest truths, *), during the 

1) Lit.j “standing over the root of the ear of JugabShu”. 

2) Paosa, padosa (and Pn:Ii dosa) not = pradvesha (dvesha), but = 
pradosha. Op.* German “hose’’ = “bad’^ and “angry” (with one), filled 
with hatred. I am gratified to sec that Pischel gives the same derivation 
(§ 129). The language itself clearly points in the same direction; notice 
the frequently recurring phrase manam padosae and Uttarajjh. XXX1II,33 : 

Emeva ruvammi gao paosarn 
uvei diihohaparauiparno ; 
padutthacitto ya cinfli kammam 
jain se puno duham viviCge. 

“In the same way he who yields to hatred for things perceived by the 
eye falls into series upon series of floods of sorrow; and he whose soul 
is filled with hatred accumulates karrnan which in its ripening again 
means sorrow (or, is productive of sorrow^) for him”. In the Theriguthil 
st. 413 we find dussate (dushyate), “to conceive hatred, bos w'erden”, 

3} The same stanza, with some unessential variations, we have in the 
Jaina legend of the fall of Dvliravati, Zeitschrift dcr deutsch-morgen- 
landisch. Gesellschaft VuL 42, p. 502, 11. 10, 11. In the translation (p. 
516) Jacobi has misunderstood the last piXda. 

4) Savvannu acc. plur. lionoris causa (plur. majest.). The all-knowing 
one, the god, is the Jina, But may be we have to join savamiTIdevaiu, 
“betake yoUrself to the all-knowing god”. Less probable would be the 
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whole of life') betake yourself to the saintly Jaina 
monks as teachers, who are treasures of excellences, 
/ “Refrain from killing living beings, from untruth, 
from [taking] the property of others, from sexual 
intercourse, and from earthly possessions in the 
thrice threefold way ®), as long as you live ^). 

rendering: “Betake yourself to the all-knowing ones; believe the highest 
truths to be god”. If I mistake not, this would be good Buddhistic 
doctrine, but not in the Jaina vein. Cp. Benarsi Dass 1. c. p. 59 (bottom 
of page). 

It seems to me that the trinity here alluded to, and on p. 31, 11.20 — 
24. that is, the Jina, the dhamma^ and the community of saints, in re 
corresponds much better to the celebrated Buddhistic triratna: Buddha, 
Bharma, Sangha than the triratna of the Jainas: correct knowledge, 
correct faith, correct life. We seem to have here another of those almost 
frantic efforts at creating differences out of entirely identical or almost 
identical things. The Jainas outdo their rivals. The Buddhists have one 
triratna, the Jainas two, although one is not so termed. Probably they 
had originally the same triratna as the Buddhists, which they kept; 
but the name they transferred to another thing. Jinism may be even 
older than Buddhism — and we know that it is — but its sacred books 
are younger than the Pn:li canon and some other Buddhistic works; and 
why should the Jaina faith not have undergone some changes in order 
to cope more successfully with its enemy? The Hindus were always prone 
to making modifications in their creeds for such purposes. Of course, 
hoth sects may have borrowed their triratnas, just as they have adopted 
so many other things. See also Benarsi Dass 1. c. pp. 7 — 36. 

By tatta ~ tattva possibly the “truths” (or “categories”) in the tech- 
nical sense are meant. They are also called tathya (PrEkrit tahiya), 
paramUrtha, padHrtha, bliEva etc. Their number varies. Bhandarkar, 
Report p. 106 gives seven, Uttarajjh. XXVIII, 14, nine. Cp. Benarsi Dass 
pp. 55, 56. Also the five (six) “realities”, or substrata of individual life, 
viz. dhamma, adhamma, Sgasa (Eka^a), jiva, poggala, or matter (and 
kEla) are styled tattva. 

1) Skt. yavajjivam. 

. 2) Most probably this translation is not literally correct. But it does 
full justice to the sense. The expression seems to be on a par with suham 
suhena and means “threefold with threefold”. 1 think, it refers to 
1) thought, words, acts; 2) doing, causing to be done, consenting to a 
thing being done. Combine these and you get nine. But according to 
Jacobi ^ve have in the second place: past, present, future. SBE. XXII p. 202. 

3) Skt. *yEvad jivEya. Yavad ■+- dativ is found also in Skt., although 
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“Repent properly also of the eighteen cases of 
sin, ponder on the nature of existence, remember 
in your mind the formula of worship. 

“For; 

“If he whose ten vital airs depart at the end, 
while they have become one ’) with the formula of 
worship, does not reach final emancipation, he 
certainly becomes a Vemaniya god. 

“Likewise give up all clinging to wordly objects; for: 

“Neither a father, nor a mother, nor a son, 
nor brothers, nor friends, nor relatives, nor heaps 
of wealth are a refuge in the sainshra, that is full 
of pain. 

The Law alone expounded by the prince of Jinas, 
the treasure of happiness, is in this world the 
refuge of living beings that are tormented by the 
pain of birth, old age, and death” ’). 

not in this phrase, which is usually jSvajjivam (= js:-jlYam, i. e. *ySd 
jivam, above). 

1) Lit., “become the same, identical, identified”. 

2) Jacobi takes nihEna here and on page 58, 1. 3 in the sense of “cause”. 
How the word can have that meaning I fail to see. A-t any rate, the 
natural and ordinary sense fits better both here and on p, 58. Cp. p. 
36, 1. 10: bahuvihadukkhana esa bhandSro. 

3) With these stanzas cp. the third stanza on p. 46 of Erz*. (savve 
jEyS etc.) and with all three of them my DagakurnSracaritam p. 110, 
note; p. 362; Pari^ishtaparvan III, 149 — 184; Jacobi’s introduction to 
same, p. 35; Ilemacandra’s Yoga^^Iistra IV, 67; Bhandarkar, Report p. 
113 (ekatvSnnprekshE); SBE. VoL 45, p. 349; Kshernendra’s BacSvatara- 
caritam IX, 35; Ayn:ramgasnttam I, 3, 3, § 4; I, 7, 6, § I ; KathEkoc^a 
p. 20; Hebbels Tagebiiciier (ed. Werner) I, 88; Werke (ed. Werner) VII, 
p. 44; Hugo von Hofmansthal, Ballade des aussern Lebens; Volter Kilpi, 
Bathseba, Davidiii puheluja itsensii kanssa p. 219; Maujiassant passim 
and many others; Benarsi Bass pp. 64, 65; and esp. Uttarajjh. XIII, 
21 — 26. AppamEya in stanza 26 of the passage quoted last, which is 
discussed by Leumann in Wiener Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde des Morgen- 
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All this was received by Jugabaliu with hands folded 
in the manner of a bud against his head. In a short 
while he died, bent on a good resolve. 

Thereupon Candajasa fell to wailing. Mayanareha 
thought: “Shame upon my beauty, the root of such a 
misfortune! Now this evildoer will certainly destroy 
my virtue, although I do not desire it. Therefore 
enough of staying here! I shall go to some other coun- 
try and carry out what is to be done for the other 
wmrld. Else this wicked man will bring about the des- 
truction of my son too”. Deliberating thus, she departed 
from the park, her mind distressed with deep sorrow, 
at the time of midnight, while the hearts of Candajasa 
and the others were bewildered with sorrow. She went 
toward the East and came into a great forest. The 
night passed while she wandered on. At midday she 
reached a lotus pond. With the fruits of the woods 
she sustained life. Rejecting delicate fare '), wearied 
with the fatigue of the journey, she went to sleep in 
a bower of plantains. The night overtook her. The 
tigers growled, the lions roared, the boars grunted, 
the jackals howled gruesomely. While she, frightened®) 
by the sounds of numerous wild beasts, gave herself 


landesj V, 137, I consider to be = alpamatra. That chimes in with the 
Buddhistic version. Cp. Uttarajjh. XVI, 12 (aimaya — atimFitra); XVI, 8 
(aimayHe — atimFitrayli) and § 87. 

1) Possibly sSgara means (having a definite shape, hence) determined 
formed, prepared, cooked, (Jacobi “ziibereiteP’), Cp. note on Erz. 35 1. 116. 

2) Jacobi’s derivation of vitattha from vitrasta, which I have foliow^ed 
in my translation, is perhaps not altogether impossible, but certainly 
very suspicious. Maybe vitattha is = *vitasta from vitas, to throw” 
and means “distracted, bewildered, agitated”. Cp. vi -f asta and vi + 
kshipta, both used in the sense of “distracted, bewildered”. 
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^Tip entirely to thinking of the formula of adoration, 
at midnight an excessive pain in her belly came on. 
With great difficulty she gave birth to a boy, who 
was endowed with all the marks [of a great future]. 
And at the break of day she wrapped him in a pearl 
of a blanket, hung a seal jewel marked with the 
name of Jugabahu on his neck, and went to the ex- 
cellent lake. When she had washed her clothes she 
stepped down into the lake in order to bathe. At this 
point a water elephant, like unto the God of Death, 
rushed up with extreme impetuosity from the middle 
• of the water. He seized her with his -trunk and tossed 
her up into the air. By the dispensation of fate she 
was seen by a fairy youth who had set out for the 
island of Nandlsara. In consideration of her beauty she 
was caught by him when she dropped, and weeping 
piteously she was taken to Mount Veyaddha. And 
weeping she said to him: “Listen, noble sir; to night I 
have borne a boy in the middle of the wood. Leaving 
him in a bower of plantains I descended into the lake, 
was flung up by a water-elephant, and caught by you. 
Therefore this boy will be killed by some being living 
in the woods ; or, destitute of food, he may die of his 
own accord. Therefore, 0 great man, do me a kindness 
by restoring my offspring to me. Do not be heedless, 
bring me my boy, or take me thither”. The Vidyadhara 
youth said: “If you accept me as your husband, then 
I will do your bidding. And another thing: In the 
/-^'country of Gandhara, in the city of Rayanavaha there 
is a king of the Vidyadharas, Manicuda by name; 
Kamalavai is his wife. Their son Manippabha am I, 
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After exercising the sovereignty over the two mountain 
chains '), Manieuda became disgusted with the enjoyment 
of the objects of desire, appointed me to kingship, and 
received consecration as a monk in the presence of a 
perambulating ascetic. And wandering about, in course 
of time he had come here on the day just passed. Now 
he has gone to Nandlsara in order to worship the 
shrines. On my way to him I saw you. Therefore, 
beautiful lady, I shall install you as queen of all the 
female fairies; accept me as your lover. And another 
thing: Your son was seen by the lord of Mahila, who 
had been carried away by a horse and who was 
wandering in the woods, and was given to his queen. 
And she tends him as if he were her own son. This 
I I have known, investigating the matter by means of 
the great magical science Pannattl. It is exactly so. 
Therefore, lovely lady, drop your anxiety, lean on 
fortitude, be of a serene mind, enjoy the glory of youth 
together with me”. Hearing this Mayanareha thought: 
“Alas for the issue of my deeds, since various cala- 
mities are my lot! So what is to be done here? And 
a living being devoured by love considers not what is 
to be done and what is not to be done; regards neither 
good nor bad; knows not what is at war with the 
other world; minds not the dispraise of the people. 
Therefore matters being thus, I have to guard my virtue 
by some procrastinating". Having reflected thus, she said 
to the Vidyadhara: “Hood sir, take me to Nandlsara; 
there I shall certainly do your pleasure”. 

1) Op. Zeitsclirift der deutschen morgenlaadischen Gesellschaft Vol. 
33, 558 and Era. p. 14 1. 11. 
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Thereupon, with a rejoiced mind, he created by magic 
a fine palace chariot that moved through the heavens. 
Mounting Mayanareha on this, he went to the island 
of Nandlsara. And there are fifty-two temples of the 
Jinas. And it is said : 

On the four Anjana mountains, on the sixteen 
Sandamuhi crags, on the thirty-two Raihara peaks, 
in the interior of the island of Nandisara, there 
are fifty-two pure temples of the Jinas one hundred 
yojanas long, fifty yojanas wide, seventy yojanas 
high ^). 

Thereupon Manippabha and Mayiiareha descended from 
the sky-traversing palace chariot and worshipped the 
images that bear the names of TJsabha, Vaddhamana, 
Candanana, and Varisena. And they made a low obei- 
sance to Manicuda the perambulating saint. They sat 
down near him. That holy man was possessed of the 
[first] four stages of knowledge®). Knowing [by his 
superhuman insight] the story of Mayanareha he cal- 
med Manippabha by a religious discourse. Manippabha 
asked Mayanareha’s forgiveness and said to her: „Prom 
this day forth you are my sister. Tell me now what 
I can do for you”. She said : “You have done everything 
by showing me this holy place Nandlsara”. And she 
asked the saint: “Holy sir, tell me tidings of my son”. 
The saint said: “Listen! In India, in Eastern Videha, 

1) Concerning the yojana see note 5 in my Two Twice-Told Tales (The 
University of Chicago Press). 

2) With the exclusion of kevalam* For the five kinds or stages of 
knowledge see KathEkoga pp. XIII ; Sarvadarganasamgraha p. 47 ; Bhan- 
darkar, Report p. 106; UvasagadasEo Vol. II, p. 48, note 132; Appen- 
dices p. 44; Uttarajjh. XXVIII ; Leumann, Beziehungen der Jaina-Litteratur 
p. 510. 
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in the country ') of PubkhalavaT, there is a city, Mani- 
torana by name. And there was a universal sovereign, 
called Amiyajasa. He had two sons of PupphavaT his 
wife: Pupphasiha and Eayanasiha. And they, having 
exercised kingly power for 840,000 years of former, 
ages ®), were terrified by the sorrows of the samsara 
^and renounced the world at the feet of a perambula- 
ting monk. Having properly engaged in religious men- 
dicancy for 160,000 years of former ages and their life 
being spent, they were born again in the Accua-Kappa 
as Indasamaniya gods, destined to live as such for twenty 
two sagarovamas ^). And after enjoying there the hap- 
piness of the gods and falling thence, they were born 
in the part of India named Dhaiyasanda as sons of 
Samuddadatta, the queen of the addhacakkavatti ’) 
Harisena; the one was called Sagaradeva, the other 
Sagaradatta. And knowing the splendor of royalty to be 
unsubstantial, they renounced the world in the presence 
of the blessed twelfth teacher of the three worlds, i. e., 
of Dadhasuvvaya. On the third day they were killed 
by a stroke of lightning and reborn in the Mahasukka 
heaven, destined to live there for seventeen sagarova- 
mas. Enjoying there the happiness of the gods they 
spent the time. One day they went to glorify as Kevali 
the twenty-second Blessed One ®). And there they asked 
the Blessgd One: “Where shall we be reborn, having fallen 

d) Op. PEii vijita, “realm”. 

2) SBE. Mol. 45, p. 16, note. 

3) Aa to the dilfereiit classes of gods, see Webei’’s Bhagavati pp. 210 IF. ; 
Uttarajjh. XXX7I, 203 sqq. 

4) “Half-Universal-Sovereiga”. 

5) I think that the twenty second lina is meant. For the Jainas as-^ 
sume that tliere have lived 24 ^^Founders of the Faith” or Jinas. The 
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from our position?" The Blessed One said: “One of 
you will be the son of king Jayasena in the city of 
Mahila here in India, but the other will be the son of 
Mayanareha, the wife of king Jugabahu in Sudamsana 
town; and you will in reality be father and son". 
Having heard this they went to their heaven. There 
one of them fell first, was conceived in the womb of 
Vanainala, the queen of king Jayasena in the city of 
Mahila, in the country of Videha, and was born in the 
course of time. They gave him the name of Paumaraha. 
And when he had reached puberty, his father made over 
the kingdom to him and embraced the life of a religious 
mendicant. And that Paumaraha became the lord of great 
kings. His wife is named Pupphamala. And while he ad- 
ministered the government of the realm the time went 
by. The other god, falling from his station when his life 
had worn away, was born as your son. And that Pau- 
maraha was carried away and taken into the woods by a 
horse trained in the inverse way. And straying about there 
he saw your son this morning, and, by reason of the love 
sprung up in a previous existence, he took him with ex- 
tremely gladdened heart. And in the meantime the ai*my 
came, following the track of the great king. Thereirpon 
he ascended an elephant and went to his city. He handed 
the boy over to PupphamamalS.. The birth-festival was 
celebrated. There he grows up, encompassed by love". 


last of these was MahrCvIra. When a man reaches kevalam (absolute 
knowledge and perfection) the gods are often said to come and do homage 
to the saint. Especially Jinas are so honored. To the Buddhistic parallels 
attention need hardly be called. On such and similar occasion.*! the throne 
of Sakka (and of other deities) first begins to tremble, whereas with 
the Buddhists Sakka’s thi’one becomes warm. 
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While the reverend man was recounting this there 
came an am-traversing palace chariot, having pillars 
made of jewels, pendent strings of pearls, hosts of big 
pearls '), placed on its doors, and pinnacles made of 
crystal, resounding with a multitude of bells, deafening 
the quarters of the sky with the din of musical instru- 
ments and accompanied by the cries of “Victory! Vic- 
tory!” which were shouted by the women of immortals. 
Out of it stepped a god who wore a diadem of res- 
plendent jewels and a pair of moving eai'-rings consis- 
ting of precious stones, and whose breast glittered 
with a shining necklace. He walked thrice around Maya- 
nareha with his right side turned towards her, and 
then fell at her feet. After that he made a low obei- 
sance to both the feet of the saint and sat down on 
the ground. Then the Vidyadhara, seing this disrespect- 
ful demeanor to the monk, said: 

“The immortals and the best of men have ex- 
pounded the conduct of kings; where tliey offend, 
there one cannot speak of the fault of others. 

“Why did you, 0 god, first make a low obeisance 


1) Jacobi’s -vocabulary points to “liost of stars”. That -would sound as 
grandly as “The Prince with the moon on his forehead and stars on the 
palms of his hands” (Folk-Tales of Bengal, pp. 236 IT.). But it would 
hardly be correct. In the sixth Canto of the RSivapavaha, in st. 4, we 
meet with tarekkSvali, “a sti'ing of big pearls”; but the first member 
Of the compound may be ta:ra as K takes it. In 2DMG. Vol. 34, p. 263, 
1. 36 the words occur: varathavaimiyakuladevapamtiu vva sutlers ya 
rayaniu tti, which mean; “the nights are brilliant with stars as the 
rows of family idols which have been fashioned by clever carpenters 
are well adorned with big pearls” (Jacobi’s translation I consider to be 
wrong). But here again the gender remains doubtful. Sanskrit dictio- 
naries give only the masculine in this meaning, but that is not all 
decisive even for Skt. ; and far less for Prakrit, 
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to this woman, passing by this firm ') monk, who 
is free from auger and from the other blemishes, 
who has killed the five senses, for whom delusion 
has vanished, who possesses most excellent know- 
ledge and insight '), who is endowed with ascetism 
and self-control, and by the mere sight of whom 
the floods of darkness are removed”? 

The immortal said: “Prince of the Vidyaharas,’vvhat 
you have said is wrong. Only^) hear the reason for 
this. There was a king Mauiraha in the town of 
Sudamsana. His own brother was Jugabahu. And Juga- 
bahu, on account of a certain enmity dating from a 
previous existence, was struck in the neck with a sword 
by his own brother Maniraha, when he had gone to 
the park in the month of spring. When his vital breaths 
were on the point of departing, this Mayanareha 
made him cease from the pursuance of hatred by J 
means of a discourse on the religion of [the Jinas; 
having experienced the development of true faith, etc., 
he died and was born in the fifth heaven as an Inda- 
samaniya god, destined to live as such for ten saga- 
rovamas. And 1 am he. And she is my teacher of religion, * 
for by her I have been made to grasp the Law of the 
Jinas, which has true faith for its root. And it is said : 

“He who establishes one in pure religion, be he 
ascetic or householder, becomes for him the teacher 
of religion, because he imparts religion to him ^). 

1) Or ‘‘wise”. Or, “who possesses the insight of superior knowledge 
(or, the excellent insight of knowledge)”. Hardly, “possesses superior 
(right) knowledge and faith (doctrine)”. 

2) Or, “forthwith”; navaraiu = kevalam is very common in PrEkrit. 

3) Cp. PrabandhacintEmani translated by Tawney \u 83. 


11 
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“Therefore she has been greeted by me first. A.nd it 
s said: 

“Those who impart the true faith it is difiBcult to 
requite in many existences even by a thousand crores 
of services that are endowed with all excellences”. 
Having heard this the Vidyadhara thought: “Ah, 
the power of the Jinas’ Law of Piety! And also: 

“Living beings incur sufferings in the endless 
sanisara as long as they do not diligently comply 
with the Law proclaimed by the excellent Jinas”. 
And the god said to Mayanareha; “Fellow-believer, 
tell me, what happiness dear to you shall I bring 
about?” She said: “In reality you are not able to 
bring about the happiness dear to me ; for the happiness 
final emancipation, which is exempt from birth, old 
age, death, disease, and sorrow, that is dear to me. 
Nevertheless, best of the gods, take me to Mahila. 
After seeing the face of my son there I shall work 
out my welfare in the other world.” Thereupon she 
was, imtantlf/ taken to Mahila by the immortal. There 
is the place where Naminaha and Mallinaha, the teachers 
of the three worlds, were born, renounced the world, 
and attained supreme knowledge. Therefore they des- 
cended. Prom devotioir to the establishers of the Faith 
they first worshipped the sacred things in the temple 
of the princes of the Jinas. And they saw nuns in a 
convent, went and made a low obeisance to them, 
-iff'hey sat down before the nuns. They ') propounded 
the Law of Truth: 

1) or cf)nr<?ft, tlio nuns aro intontled hy “tliey”. 
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“When one has obtained existence as man and 
has known the fruit of piety and impiety, he 
should strive strenuously in the Law of Piety, 
which secures every bliss". 

In this manner they went on. At the end of their 
religious discourse the god said to Mayanareha: “Let 
ns go to the king’s palace. I will show you your son.” / 
She said: “Away with love, which only increases the 
samsara! And also-. 

“All beings have become my own people, and 
all have become strange people to me. What delusion 
about relatives could there be for the solitary 
man here!” ') 

“I shall take upon me the life of a religious men- 
dicant. Therefore do you according to your pleasure”. 
And he made a low obeisance to the nuns and to 
Mayanareha and went to his heaven. And she received 
ordination in the presence of these nuns. Taking the 
name of Suvvaya, she lived engaged in the self-denial 
of asceticism. 

Now that boy lived at perfect ease in the dwelling 
of king Paumaraha. The kings who were that king’s 
adversaries humbled themselves before him. Thereupon 
the king gave the boy the name of Nami ^), which 
arose from his exellences. Thereupon he grew up hap- 

1) That is, man who stands so all alone in the world as a single in- 
dividual, shut off from other beings, who again are self-centred entities 
and unfathomable mysteries. See the note on Erz. p,-42, Ih 34 — 37. At 
the same time the word denotes the ascetic, who lias cut himself loose 
from all ties, — Ekeka (Prakrit egega), “all alone, solitary” we have, 
for instance, in Jataka III, p. 378, 1.1. 5, 6. 

2) “The Humbler”, To a similar cause MahSvira owes his name Var- 
dhamUna and Buddha Gautama his name Siddhartha. 
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pily, surrounded by five .nurses ^). When he was eight 
years old he had grasped the whole substance of the 
arts and sciences '') as soon as they were shown to him. 
In course of time he became a young man. He was 
married to one thousand and eight maidens who were 
sprung from the Ikkhaga race and the lustre of whose 
beauty was surpassed [only] by that of the women of 
the immortals ^). Like the ruler of the gods he passed 
the time in enjoying the pleasures of the senses with 
these wives. But king Paumaraha, knowing the vanity 
of the world of living beings, appointed prince Nami 
to lordship over the country of Videha, acquired the 
splendor of self-denial, gained the insight of supreme 
knowledge, and thus stood at the head of the three 
worlds '). King Kami spent the time in maintaining 
the majesty of kingship. 


1) The five kinds of nurses are: klilradhal (wet-nurse), majjanadhn:i 
(“bathing-nurse”), mandanadhai (adorning-nurse”), amkadhal (nuihse for 
holding the child on her lap), kilavanadhiXi (nurse for playing with the 
child), Aupapn:tikasutra § [i05], p. 76. Op. DivyavadSina p. 3 etc. 

2) Lit., “he had grasped the whole extent of the matter of the arts 
and sciences”. 

3) Cp. the phrase that is frequently used in the Jataka, for instance 
on p. 249 of the third volume : atikanta manussam vannam apattrt 
devavarmam. — In line 290 rade uvabhunjaniano, which is better. 

4) Perhaps tiloyamatthaya has also a more technical meaning and is 
equivalent to logagga. Logagga, “the top, the highest point of the world” 
is often = moksha, nirvlina; for instance in Uttarajjh. XXIX, 38; XXIV, 84 
(where Jacobi wrongly translates: “in view of all”). Gp. XXXVI, 57, 64. 
In the two passages quoted last Ave are told that the Sid d has (die 
Seligvollendeten) “dwell in the highest world” (loyagge paitthiya). Op. 
AupapStikas, § 130. A description of this place is found in Uttarajjh. 
XXXVl, 5811'.; Aupapatikas. § 163 sq. Paumaraha obtained kevalam and 
thus had “stepped upon the summit of the three worlds”, in every sense 
that this expression may convey. Cp. the DhammapadanTs beautiful 
stanzas of the man who has reached the terraced bights far above the 
maddening croAvd. See also Tattvilrtha X, 5 (ZUMO. 60, p. 54*3). 
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Now that Maniraha had been bitten that very night 
by a snake, had died, and had been born as a hell- 
being in the fourth hell land. Thereupon Candajasa 
was established as king by the vassals and the coun- 
sellors. And the obsequial ceremonies for the two 
brothers were performed. And Candajasa maintained 
the majesty of kingship. 

And one day a white elephant belonging to king 
Nami, the chief elephant of the whole realm, broke the 
post to which he was fastened, and set out toward the 
Vindhya forest. And he passed the neighborhood of 
Sudaiusana town. And when king Candajasa had gone 
to the riding-ground for horsemen the elephant was 
seen by his people and reported to the king. The 
elephant was seized by him and brought into the city, 
and he stayed there, 'ftpies knew of it and reported to 
king Nami as follows: “The white elephant is seized 
by Candajasa; your majesty will decide.” King Nami 
sent an envoy to Candajasa with the following mes- 
sage: “This white elephant is my property: send him 
to me!” The envoy went and announced the words 
of Nami to Candajasa. Candajasa said: “The jewels of 
no man are inscribed wdth the letters [of his name]; 
he who is superior in strength — Im they are. And also : 

Who gives the earth? By whom is it given? 
To whom has it come by birth-right? To whom 
is it tied? In this world it is enjoyed by the prin- 
ces of men who have the essential thing — courage” ')• 

1) Cp. virabhajya vasumdharlt. Pari gislitapar van VIII, 248 (virabliojjS 
pubaval. Appendix to same, p. 15). The earth is the kings wife. ‘‘To 
enjoy” has therefore also an erotic meaning. 
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Thereupon the envoy returned to Mahila,. unregarded 
and unhonored. He reported Candajasa’s words to the 
prince. Nami was enraged and with his whole army 
inarched upon Candajasa i). Now Candajasa found out 
that king Nami was approaching, and fully equipped with 
an army he issued forth with face turned toward him, 
but was 'checked by an evil omen. Thereupon his coun- 
sellers said to Candajasa: “Shut the city gates for 
I the present and remain. When we know what is be- 
1 fitting the time, we will again bestir ourselves” ®). 
I Thereupon the king did so, saying: “Tes”. And the 
. ^ king Nami came and besieged the city on all four sides. 

Through the rumor of the people, which went from 
mouth to mouth, the reverend lady Suvvaya heard of 
this and she thought: “Let them not travel the down- 
ward road by working the ruin of the country. The- 
refore I shall go and pacify the two”. Upon obtaining 
the permission of the prioress she went to Sudainsaria- 
pura together with [certain] nuns^). The reverend lady 
saw king Nami. He gave her the principal seat. Having 
made her a low obeisance Nami sat down on the 
ground. The reverend lady preached the Law of Piety 
established by the princes of the Jinas, which produces 
every bliss. And at the end of her religious discourse 
she said: “Great king, vain is the splendor of royalty, 
<xfrightful in its consequences the pleasure of the senses ; 
the perpetrators of evil and forbidden things will in- 

1) A. word seems to have dropped out. Perhaps it was io (ita, p.p,p. of i), 
which could easily disappear oh account of the io (adv. itas) following it. 

2) Cettliai here = Skt. ceshtate. 

3) A nun may not travel alone, KalpasTitra ed. Schubring (Leipzig 1905) 
5, 15-18 (p. 33). 
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evitably have to live ia hells that are full of extreme 
pain. Therefore, the case being such, turn back from 
this war. And another thing: What kind of war is 
war waged with one’s elder brother?” Nainisaid; “How 
is he my elder brother?” The reverend lady laid his 
own history just as it was before him together with 
convincing proofs. Nevertheless from pride he did not 
leave off. Thereupon she entered the city by a postern 
gate and went to the royal palace. Entering, she was 
recognized by the female attendants. King Candajasa 
heard of it through the company of the women of his 
harem '). He too came and fell at the feet of the 
reverend lady, his eyes streaming with a flood of tears- 
He sat down on the ground. And Candajasa said: 
“Reverend lady, why did you take this vow which is 
so exceedingly hard to keep?” The reverend lady told 
him her tale. Candajasa said: “Where is now this own 
brother of mine?” The reverend lady said; “It is he 
by whom you are beleaguered”. Then he issued out of 
his city, his heart bewildered by an abundance of joy. 
When Nami had seen his own brother draw nigh, he 
went to meet him and fell at his feet. His elder 
brother conducted him into the city with great delight. 
Candajasa installed Nami in the task of kingship; 
“Lord of the whole country of Avanti” was his title. 


1) The passage in Jacobis text should read as follows: Caiidajasarairm 
[vandiyE. dinnam paraniain asananu uvavittho dharanivattlie raya] 
nisuyam anteurajanena. As the bracketed wH>rds have evidently come 
in thi'ough a blunder (some gloss) I left them untranslated. They 
mean: “She was worshipped. A superior seat \vas given to her. The 
king sat down on the surface of the earth” (that is, on the ground, 
Erdboden). [Op. Appendix]. 
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Candajasa, for his part, embraced the life of a monk 
and wandered about at will. 

Now king Nami, whose rule was extremely severe, 
exercised his lordship over the two realms with justice. 
A long time went by. One day there arose in the body 
of king Nami a fever that lasted for six months. Ee 
was given up by the physicians. And the queens, with 
bracelet-bedecked arms, rubbed sandal in order to anoint 
him with it. The palace was filled with the jingling, 
jangling sound of the bracelets '). The king said : “My 
ears are being pained”, The queens took off all their 
bracelets, taking them off one by one ; only one bracelet 
on each arm was left ®). The king asked : “Why do the 
bracelets not clink and clank?” He was told how they 
were taken off. Being smitten with that pain, he turned 
his hice toward the other world and reflected: “The 
^ harm is in the many, not in the solitary roan” '). And 
it has been said: 

“Exactly as great as are the appurtenances and 
exactly as great as is the retinue, exactly so great 
is always the pain, but never the pleasure. 

“Therefore if I am freed from this sickness, then I 
shall renounce the world”. At that time it was the full 

1) Lit., “with the ,j ingle-jangle-tinkle (or, tinkling) of the sound of 
the bracelets”. 

2) Woe would befall the woman, especially the married woman, who 
would not wear at least that one bracelet. XJttarajjh. p. 267, 1. 5 cor- 
rectly states : ekaikam maiigalSya rakshitam, “they kept one foi‘ good luck”. 

3) The dIpikE has the doggerel stanza: 

YathE samyogatah gubha 
agubhEh cabdE jEyante 
tathE rEgEdika doshEh 
samyogata eva bhavanti, 

Uttarajjh. p. 267, 1. 7, 
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moon of Katfciya. Thinking thus he fell asleep. When 
the morning dawned he dreamed dreams, [he saw] Seya 
on Mount Mandara and himself mounted on this king 
of elephants. Free from his malady, he was awakened 
by an instrument that sounded gladdening music ®). 
Rejoiced and delighted he thought: “Ah, I have dreamed 
a capital dream!” And he reflected again: “Where 
have I seen such an excellent and noble mountain * 
before?” He pondered; he remembered the birth: for- 
merly after leading the life of a monk in a human 
existence he had been born in the heavenly abode Pup- 
phuttara; there, in the condition of a god, he formerly 
came at the glorifications of the Jinas and on other 
occasions and saw Mount Mandara. He experienced spi- 
ritual awakening and became a religious mendicant'’). 

After hearing that many bracelets sounded and 
that one did not sound, king Hami, the lord of 
Mahila, renounced the world. 

1) But better cancel comma after pasai and translate, ‘‘When the 
morning dawned he, in a dream, saw Seya” etc, 

2) This is a good omen. According to the Hindu’s belief music is 
auspicious and augurs fulfillment of one’s wishes if heard at the moment 
when one’s thouglits and desire are directed toward a certain object. 
Cp. Raghuvaipga XVII, 11 and Shankar Pandit’s note in his edition j 
also Vatsyayana’s Karnasutram iibers. von R. Schmidt (l^^' edition) p. 
245, bottom of page. 

3) Gp. the beautiful Tale of the Monk in Uttarajjh. XX. 
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Again, the life of Naggai. There is here in the 
land of Bharaha, in the country of Gandhara, a town 
named Pondavaddhana. There was a king Siharaha by 
name. One day two steeds arrived from the Northland 
as a present for him. In order to ride them about, the 
king mounted on one of them, a prince^) on the second. 
Thereupon the king with all his army issued forth from 
the city, came to the riding ground, and prepared to 
ride. And that horse was trained in the inverse manner. 
When the king pulled at the rein, it went only the 
faster. And while he kept pulling, it sped on and went 
twelve yojanas. It entered a great forest. And the king 
who had become wearied of the thing ^), let the bridle 
go’; at the very same moment ■'*) the steed stood still. 
The king saw: “It is a horse trained in the inverse 
way”. He dismounted, tied it to a tree, and commenced 
to wander about. He sustained life with fruits. 

When he had ascended the top of a mountain in 
order to stay there over night he saw a palace of seven 
stories. He entered there and saw a maiden, endowed 
with the fresh bloom of youth, beauty, and grace. And 
she rose in zealous haste and gave the king a seat. The 
king sat down. An intense love sprang up between them 

1) Or, “a Rajput”. The dlpiks simply says: aparo narah. 

2) Jacobi should have set down ‘‘uberdriissig” for this passage too. 

3) Lit., “at these very steps” (that the horse was just then making). 
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And she was questioned by the king: “My good lady, 
W’ho are yon? And why do you stay alone in the wild- 
wood?’’ And she said: “Do you lean on fortitude and 
marry me here in the palace on the balcony prepared 
for the nuptial rite. Afterwards I will tell you my 
story at length”. And with delighted mind the king 
entered that habitation. He saw there a sanctuary of 
the Jina and in front of that the balcony for the wed- 
ding. And having honored and worshipped the Jina he 
celebrated the Gandharva marriage ^). They went to 
sleep in the bed-chamber. The night passed. At the 
break of day both adored the Jina. The king sat down 
on a throne ; but she sat down on the other half of the 
seat. And she said: “Hear my story, best beloved. 

“There is here in India a city named Khiipaitthiyam. 
Jiyasattu w'as king there. Once the king commenced 
a hall of paintings and handed it over to the guild of 
painters in equal portions [{. e., assigned the head of 
every family — professions being hereditary in India — 
an equal share of the work to be done] *)• Many painters 
painted. Also an old painter, Cittangaya by name, painted. 
A long time passed. And his young daughter, Kanaya- 
manjari by name, brought him his meals. One day she 
was on her way to her father with his dinner in her 
hands, when a horseman came along the king’s highway, 

1) Tlie form of marriage peculiar to the Gandharvas (a kind of heavenly 
beings), ‘‘a marriage proceeding entirely from love without ceremonies 
and without consulting relatives”. For vedi cp. Monier — Williams. 

2) Uttarajjh. p. 268, 1. 3 from below tells us : Tato nripatig cittrakaran 
SkUrya sabhagrihabhittibhSgah sarveshsm samac citrayitum dattah Sarve 
’pi cittrakarah svasvabhittibhag^in gEdhodyamena citrayante. So eitta- 
sabhE would seem to be a painted hall (the walls being decorated witli 
paintings). 
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that was crowded with people, on his horse, making 
it run at Ml speed. And she fled in fear. Then after 
he had rushed by she went to her father. When Cit- 
tangaya saw that his meal had come, he went to ease 
nature. To while away time Kanayamaujan painted 
there in colors, on the paved floor, a peacock’s feather 
entirely true to nature. 

“In the meanyyhile King Jiyasattu came to the hall 
of paintings. Looking at the paintings he saw the pea- 
cock’s feather on the paved floor, and thinking, “It’s 
beautiful”, he stretched out his hand to pick it up. He 
broke his nails, which were like pearl-oyster shells. 
Abashed he looked into space. 

“Kanayamanjarl said with a laugh: “While I reflected, 
‘A chair doesn’t stand on three legs’, and sought the fourth 
foolish man, I have now found you as the fourth leg”. 

“The king said: “How is that? Tell me the whole 
matter as it is”. 

“She said laughing: “While I brought my father his 
meal a man rode a horse in hot haste on the king’s 
highway. He had not a bit of pity, for old peojrle, 
children, women, and all other weak people on the 
highway were trampled down. Therefore this horseman, 
being an arrant fool, is the chair’s one leg. The second 
leg is the king, by whom the hall has been assigned ‘) 
to the painters in equal shares. In the individual fa- 
milies there are many painters. My father is, firstly, 
without a son; secondly, an old man; thirdly, poor. 
But although he is such, an equal portion [of the work] 

1) Slyala, Skt. cl tala, “cold”, seems to be used just as jada for “cold, 
torpid, senseless, stupid”, in Skt. — For virikka see § 566. 
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has been set down for him [which he cannot do under 
the circumstances]. The third leg is my father here, 
because while painting at this picture-gallery he has 
spent what he had earned before ; now I bring him any 
food 1 get, and when it has come — he goes to ease 
nature! What a dull man he is!’’ 

“The king said: “Why am 1 the fourth leg?” 

“The other said : “Now, anyone knows at once [or, in 
the first place]: ‘How should a peacock’s feather come 
here indeed!’ If it [the feather] had been brought here 
in some way or other, even then one would perceive 
it by the eye at once” '). 

“The king said: “I am really a fool and as such the 
fourth leg of the chair”. Hearing how [cleverly] she 
put her words together and seeing the loveliness of her 
body, he became enamored of hei:. But when Kanaya- 
manjarT had given her father to eat she went home. 

“By mouth of Sugutta, his prime minister, the king 
asked Cittangaya for Kaiiayamanjarl” *). He said: “We 
are poor. How could we celebrate the marriage and 
pay the king due honor!” 

“This was told the king. He had Cittangaya’s house 
filled with money, grain, gold, etc. On an auspicious 
lunar-day, in an auspicious hour, Kanayamanjarl was 

1) Or, ‘‘by his mtelligence”. The literal translatioa would be: ‘Tt 
might have been brought here in some way or other [so one might 
object]. Even then one would perceive it, etc.” The sense may be: Even 
if a man of sense had thought for a moment that the feather had been 
brought there, he would have rectified the mistake inght away (i. e, 
would have pei'ceived that it was no real feather). Or, “Even if the 
feather had been brought there, one (i. e., people) would have seen it 
right away (and picked it up, of course, not leaving it till the king came). 

2) 0 correctly reads Kanayamanjarim. 
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married [by the king] in great splendor. A palace and 
a great multitude of female slaves were bestowed on her". 

“Now the king had many queens; every one [of them] 
"Entered the king’s sleeping apartment on the night when 
her turn came. And on that day the order was given 
that it was Kanayamanjarl’s turn. Bedecked and adorned 
she went, together with her slave-girl Mayauiya, and 
sat down upon a seat. 

“In the meanwhile the king came. She rose to greet 
him and performed the other acts of politeness and 
modesty. The king lay down on the bed. 

Before this time already Kanayamanjarl had said to 
Mayaniyg,:. “When the king has lain dowm you must ask 
me for a story in a way that the king hears it”. There- 
fore Mayaniy a said at this appropriate moment: “Mistress, 
tell me a story while the king tarries [with us here”]. 
The other said: “The king must first sleep soundly, then 
I will tell one”. 

The king thought: “Now, what kind of a story will 
she tell? I too will hear it”. So he pretended to be 
asleep. Mayauiya said: “Mistress, the king is asleep; 
tell the story”. 

The other said : “Listen ! There was in a city Vasan- 
ytaura a merchant Varuna. He had a chapel built of one 
hand in size that wms made all of one block of stone. 
Into this he put a certain idol of four hands”. Mayauiya 
said: “Mistress, how could there be room for an idol 
of four hands in a chapel of one hand in size?” The 
other said: “I am sleepy now; tomorrow I shall tell”. 
“Thus let it be”, said Mayauiya, went out and went 

home. The kiiig’s curiosity was roused and he thought: 

12 
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“What kind of thing is this?” She (KanayamanjaTi) also 
lay down to sleep. 

When on the second day again the order was given 
that it was her turn, she was addressed in the same 
way by Mayaniya: “Mistress, tell that half-told tale 
[to the end]”. The other said; “Friend, that god is the 
Pour- Armed One ’), but this is not the size of his body 
{i.e., what I said does not refer to the size of his body]. 
Thus tar goes the story”. 

Mayaniya said: “Tell me another”. 

Kanayamanjarl said: “Friend, there is a great forest. 
In it there stands a great red apoka tree with outspread 
boughs and branches. And it has no shade”. 

Mayaniya said: “How could such an excellent tree 
have no shade?” 

She said: “Tomorrow I’ll tell; now I am overcome 
by sleep”. 

The third day again, out of curiosity, she was sum- 
moned. In the same manner she was questioned by 
Mayaniya. She explained: “That tree’s shade is below it”®). 

Asked for another story, she narrated: “In a certain 
place there was a village magistrate. He had a big camel. 
And this roamed about at will. One day when it roamed 
about it saw a babbula tree abounding in leaves, blos- 
soms, and fruit. And toward that it stretched out its 
neck and could not reach it. And for the tree’s sake 
it harassed itself a very long time. Then it stretched 
out its neck still a great deal more in all four directions. 

1) Vishnu, who is represented with four arms and hands. 

2) Therefore it has no shade, is not protected by shade; whereas 
MayaniyS (and the king) took the painter’s daughter to mean that the 
tree cast no shade. 
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When it could not reach [the tree] in any way, it was 
seized by anger. Therefore it discharged its urine and 
dung on the tree”. 

Mayaiiiya said : “How could it discharge its urine and 
dung on the tree which it could not even reach with 
its mouth?” 

The other said: “Tomorrow T’ll tell”. 

In the same manner she declared on the following 
•day: "That babbiila tree was down in the pit of a ‘blind’ 
well ') ; therefore the camel could not eat of it” *). 

"In this way KanayamanjarT befooled the king with 
such interesting stories for six months. Thereafter he 
became exceedingly enamored of her. Exclusively devoted 
to the pleasure of love with her alone, he passed the time”. 

Straightway her fellow-wives became enraged against 
her, sought for weak points in her, and conferred together: 
"She has bewitched the king by witchcraft, so that he 
has abandoned even his queens who were born in the 
highest families; in his passion for this artisan’s daughter 
he considers neither excellences nor faults ; pays no at- 
tention to the affairs of the kingdom; cares not that 
his wealth is being ruined by her juggler’s tricks”. 

“Now KanayamanjarT, day by day, entered one of the 

^ d) Literally, “in the middle of a blind 'well“pit’\ A well dried up, 
overgrown with plants, and not used is meant. The metaphor may be 
the same as in the German, hlindes Fenster, hlinde 21iure\ or the term 
may refer to the fact that such a well is hidden from view; or the 
word may be taken more literally. The shining -water in the well is 
its pupil of the eye (Augemtern). Cf. the interesting, oft-recurring pas- 
sage, Majjhima-Nikaya, VoL I, p. 80, where we have udakataraka^ Was- 
serstern *= Wasserspiegel (of a well). 

2) The Sanskrit version here adds six other stories, all of a similar nature. 
Three of them are well-known tales (Kos. 5, 6, 7). As they are neither 
in the MahSrSshtrl text nor affect the matter in hand, I pass them by. 
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chambers in her palace at noon-time, all alone, cast 
off the garments and the finery that belonged to the 
king [«. e., that the king had given her], and put on 
the ragged dress and the finery made of tin and lead 
that she had got from her father. And she admonished 
her own soul : “Do not be proud ’), 0 soul, of [this] wealth, 
do not become conceited, forget not thyself! The king’s 
is this wealth, thine are these clothes all beaten to 
pieces with the stick*) and this finery. So be of a calm 
mind, because for a long time thou didst not enjoy such 
splendor. Else the king might take thee by the neck 
and put thee out”. 

“Observing these her doings day by day, her fellow- 
wives. said to the king: “Although you are destitute 
of love for us, nevertheless we will ward off misfortune 
from you; for: Woman’s deity is her husband. This 
woman here, who is your sweetheart, works some in- 
cantation or evil spell. Being bewitched by her, you 
do not notice this mischief”. 

“The king said: “How is that?” 

“They said: “At noon-time she goes into a chamber, 
shuts the door, and stands there mumbling something 
by herself, day by day, for some time. If you don’t 
believe it, watch her’) yourself or [have it done] by 
a number of others”. 


•1) 6ara\’a, fr. garu (not guru), “do not attach importance to, do not 
consider yourself an important personage on account of”. 

2) In the process of washing numberless times. 

3) Or: “investigate the matter”. Lit. “by some group of others”. The 
text is hardly correct. Possibly the reading of A and of G is better. 
Attavaggena could be taken in the sense of ^Htmavyagryena — “in- 
vestigate [the matter] through some one or by your own intentness 
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- “And, having heard this, the king went kimself. Standin g 
at the door in order to watch Kanayamanjari, who had 
entered the room, he saw the doings described already 
and heard how she instructed her own self. His heart 
was filled with joy. “0 what prudence of hers! 0 what 
freedom from pride! 0 what discrimination! Therefore 
she is in every respect a treasure of all excellences; and 
these [her fellow- wives] are envious by reason of their 
being fellow- wives. For even excellence they deem a fault”. 

“And full of joy the king made her mistress of the 
whole kingdom and invested her with the turban '). 

“Thus the time went by. One day the king and Ka- 
nayamaujarl embraced the law of lay devotees at the 
feet of the teacher Vimalacanda. 

“And in the course of time Kanayamanjari, after 
having been a goddess®), descended to a lower birth 
and was born as the daughter of Dadhasatti, king of 
the Vidyadharas on Mount Veyaddha, in the city of 
Toranaura. The name of Kanayamala was given her. 
And in due course she reached the bloom of youth. 
One day she was carried off by a Vidyadhara, named 
. Vasava, whose heart had been ravished by her beauty. 
Calling forth by magic a palace on this mountain he 

(by carefully attending to it yourself)”. VlE (omitted by G) possibly em- 
phatic, “just investigate”, 

1) L e. he had her crowned as pattarajiil — as his principal wife or 
queen consort. 

2) The dlpikSt reads; devitvam prSpa, Uttarajjh. 274, 1. 7; and devi 
jato:, p. 270, 1. 6. But devlhoum — devIbliTitva: could also mean: ‘diaving 
become a goil”. That w^ould tally well with a number of stories, one of 
which w^e have met wuth already in our collection. The meaning is: 
In the course of time Kanayamanjari died, was reborn in heaven, and 
her period of life there having come to an end, was born as the daughter 
of Da^lhasatti. 
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put her there. And he built this balcony for the nuptial 
ceremony: “I shall surely marry her here”. 

“lu the interval Kanayamala’s eldest brother Kanaya- 
teya came. Fighting ablaze with the fire of anger, they 
both died from the blows they gave each other. Kana- 
yamala, for her part, wailing a very great deal in her 
gi'ief for her brother, stayed in this palace, disconsolate 
and distressed. 

“One day a god, named Vanamantara^), came here. 
He said to her with tender affection: “Child you are 
my daughter". While that god was speaking thus, the 
Viclyadhara Dadhasatti arrived in order to search for 
his son and daughter. By magic Vantara made Kanaya- 
mala take a different form. The bodies of Dadhasatti’s 
son, of his daughter, and of Vasava were lying dead 
on the ground. Having seen them Dadhasatti thought: 
“My son here has been destroyed by Vasava, and Vasava 
by Kanayateya, and Kanayamala has been destroyed 
by Vasava when he was on the point of being felled. 
Therefore out on the samsara, that is full of many 
sorrows! Who that knows its nature^) delights in it?” 

'1) A strange proper name. For tlie Ysnamantara or Vantara ai'e a class 
of gods. It is possible however to understand the phrase thus: “one of 
the gods wdio are called VSnamantara’’ and to translate in the sequel 
“the Vanamantara”, “the Vantara”. 

2) Sayanna I have taken to be = svakajha, “knowing the self, the 
real nature of a thing (or of things in general), wise”. The commen- 
tators translate it by sakarna, and Hemacandra uses this word in Pari- 
gishtaparvan XIII, 120 in the sense of pi'ajha. They may be right after 
all. In JEtaka II, p. 261 we read: 

Bahuni narasisEni 
lomasEni brahani ca 
gIvEsu pratimukkEni ; 
kocid ev’ ettha kannavE, 

“Many heads of men, hairy and big are put on necks; sometimes only 
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Thus he fell into a displeasure with the world and 
entered upon the life of a wandering ascetic. And 
Vantara withdrew his magic power. Dadhasatti was 
respectfully greeted by Kanayainala and the god. 
The monk said: “What sort of thing is this?” And 
Kanayamala told him the story of her brother’s death. 
The monk said: “I saw three dead bodies". The god 
said: “I exercised my magic power”. “For what pur- 
pose?” The god said: “Hear the reason. In the city 
of Khiipaitthiya there was king, Jiyasattu by name. 
He married Cittangaya’s, the painter’s daughter, whose 
name was Kanayamanjarl. And she became a lay 
disciple. And this Cittangaya was piloted ’) by her by 
means of the fivefold formula of veneration. Dying, 
he became a god, Vantara by name. And I am he. 
One day when I came here, I saw this Xanayamala 
overwhelmed with grief. An extremely tender affec- 
tion for her sprang up in me. And I thought: “Has 
she' been a near relative of mine in a former exis- 


there is one who has ears”, i. e. knowledge, wisdom. ‘‘Kannava = panhavs”, 
says the commentator. So the translation: “Who that is wise delights”, 
etc. might have been better, 

1) NijjSimiya Jacobi renders by “converted”. This is a slip. NijjUmaya 
means “pilot”, just as Skt. nirySmaka, and Pali niyyamaka (Jataka I, 
pp. 107 sq.; IV, pp. i37sqq.; Milindapahho pp. 194, 378). In the Jaina 
books it is used for a “spiritual guide” (pilot across the sarasSra). InPari- 
Qishtaparvan XIII, 87 young Aryarakshita meets the old Jaina teacher 
Bhadragupta, who is just preparing to starve himself to death and who 
requests him: “Mama niryEmako bhava”, “be my spiritual pilot”; and 
Aryarakshita performed niryEmana for him. In his introduction to the 
Parioishtaparvan Jacobi translates niryEmaka correctly. The painter's 
daughter had no need of converting her father. The cabbalistic formula 
is potent enough to ensure the sinner's welfare in the next world. Of 
course, I speak of the views, frequently perverted, that we find in these 
and in other popular tales. 
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teuce?”') I made use of the superhuman knowledge 
Ohi. I knew: “This is my daughter Kanayamanjarl. 
After her death she has become a Vidyadhara’s daughter”. 
At this point you came. I thought: “She will go away 
with her father!” Afraid of separation from her I turned 
her into a woman of a different appearance in order 
to delude you, and showed you the dead body of her. 
And you betook yourself to the life of a religious men- 
dicant. Thereupon I was seized with distress, thinking: 
“This illustrious man has been deceived by me”. So do 
you forgive this evil act”. But the monk said: “You are 
my benefactor on account of being the cause that I 
grasped the Truth”. And he flew up and roamed about 
in accordance with his desire. 

“But when Kanayamala mused on the story told by 
the god, recollection of her [previous] birth arose in 
her, she knew her former existence, knew “I am that 
Kanayamanjarl, and this father of mine has become a 
god”. Thereupon she was fllled with intense affection 
and said to the god: “Father, who will be my bride- 
grooml” The god found out by means of the superior 
insight Ohi and said-.' “Child, your husband in your 
former existence, king Jiyasattu, after being a god has 
become king Darlhasiha’s son, Slharaha by name. He 

i) The idea that relatives and all souls that belong together are drawn 
to each other by a gentle, but irresistible mystic force is frequently 
encountered in Hindu books; therefore KirO’tarjunlya XT, 8 declares: 
Avijnate ’pi bandhau hi 
baiat prahladate manah. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis offers a natural explanation for our 
likes and dislikes, which often seem so wayward and unaccountable. 
Cp. my Da^akiimaracaritam, pp. 301 and 3021, note 5); Uttararamaca- 
ritam V, 17, and esp. VI, 12; MslatimHdhava I, 27; Kiratarjun. XIII, 6; 
also Gottfried’s Tristan ed. Bechstein 3238 If. and note. 
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will be your husband’’. She said: “How^) will my .union 
with - him come about The god answered “ He also 
will come here, carried away by a horse trained in the 
inverse manner. Therefore stay here happy and at ease. 
Do not yield to anxiety. I shall continually do your 
bidding”. And the god remained right here , in the pa- 
lace. But Kanayamala spent the time . pleasantly with 
the gods. And she, ray noble consort, am I. Yesterday 
that god went to Mount Meru in order to worship the 
shrines. Meanwhile *) you arrived here in the afternoon. 
And because I was longing excessively I did not wait 
for him to return thence, but myself made you marry 
me. Thus I have told you my own history, for which 
you had asked”. 

In Siharaha too the recollection of his [previous] birth 
arose when he had heard this tale. At this juncture 
that god came, accompanied by a troop of gods. The 
king made a low obeisance; the god welcomed him 
with delight. Kaiiayamfla told the god the story of her 
own marriage; he was rejoiced. Amid proper conver- 
sation noon came; the king, together with his wife, 
ate that heavenly fare. Thus he remained there a month. 
And the king said to Kanayamala: “My love, the host 
of adversaries in all probability oppresses my realm '*). 
Therefore I am going. Give me leave’’. She said: “Best 
beloved, just as you command. But your town is far 

1) Read kaham with the MSS. — Abhogeuna possibly means “having 
made the matter the object of his turning to, of his efforts, i. e., having 
investigated it”. Or from Hblioga = range? 

Put the comma (or better, a period) after gao. 

3) Or perhaps better : “The host of adversaries will oppress my realm 
(if I stay longer)”. 
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away. So how could you go there traveling on foot? 
Therefore accept of nae the magic spell PannattI”. The 
Mug accepted it. And he worked it after the fashion 
she told him. .Bidding farewell to Kanayamala he went 
to his own city. A great festival was celebrated in the 
city. The king was asked his adventures by his vassals 
and the others. He told them as they had happened. 
All were astonished. And they said: 

“Whereever the man of moral merit goes, to a 
foreign country, into the forest, or to the middle 
of the sea, there he is always happy. Therefore do 
you acquire') moral merit”. 

Thus the time went by. On the fifth day the king 
went to that mountain [where Kanayamala dwelt]. He 
stayed with Kanayamala for some days. And the people 
said: “The king passes to the mountain”. Thereupon 
in course of time, because, he passed to the mountain, 
the king’s name was fixed as “Naggai”*) by the people. 
Once Naggai had gone to the mountain. Vanamantara 
said to the king: “I have stayed here very long. Kow 
an order from my lord has come. That must necessarily 
be executed. A long time will pass in it [i. e., in exe- 
cuting this order] ■’). And Kanayamala here will feel un- 
happy in her separation from me. Therefore you must 


1) Samajjinai with epenthetic vowel and according to 9*-^^ class. §§510ff. 
But perhaps we should follow the reading of A, that is, should derive 
from sam + ud + jya (= ji). 

2) “He who goes to the mountain”. Nagagati drops the second vowel 
and becomes Naggai — an interesting bit of popular etymology. The 
literal translation would be: therefore, “This is Naggai”, thus [his] 
name was fixed by the people”. 

3) Or, “I shall have to tariy there a long time”. . 
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so act that she does not become lonesome”. Having 
spohen thus the god departed. And the king thought: 
^ “There is no other means for the repose of her mind”. 
i| So he had a charming city built on that mountain. And 
’jby enticement he brought many of his subjects there. 
He had temples of the Jinas erected. Their images were 
set up in them. And some time passed while he cele- 
brated a great festival with religious processions ') and 
ruled the realm with justice. 

One day when he went out with his train he saw 
a flowering mango tree. A cluster of blossoms was 
plucked by the king. In the same way by the army, 
which took •'') clusters of flowers, leaves, shoots, and 
branches. Only the wood was left. When the king 
returned he asked: “Where is that mango tree?” The 
minister of state pointed it out. How has it got into 
such a condition?” He said: “You took one cluster of 
flowers, after that the whole army took [clusters] and 
thus made it so”. He reflected: “Surely, as long as there 
is wealth, there is splendor; but all wealth is unstable”. 
And thinking thus he experienced spiritual awakening. 

But he, the king of Gandhara, seeing in the 
charming mango tree which was bright*) with 

1) Or, “while he celebrated I'eligious /airs and great festivals*** (neutre 
dvandva compound). 

2) Lit., “with his people”, janayuttam = janayuktara, it we accept 
the reading of B. The reading of the text would mean: “when he went 
out in a religious procession” (anuyStram in Skt.); or, “in a festive 
procession, marching along”. It is an adverb formed with anu, not = 
anuyiiti'a, “Gefolge” (Jacobi), 

3) Layanta from la, “to take”. The verb is frequently found in Prakrit. 
Perhaps layantena — lagan tena is more probable. 

4) Or, “variegated”. Probably better, “with clustered [samanjari] young 
shoots^ and flowers”. 
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clusters of blossoms, young shoots, and flowers 
prosperity and disaster, perceived the Truth. 

* 

All four of them ^ wandering about, went to the city 
of Khiipaitthiya ^). There in a temple of four doors, 
Karakandu entered by the eastern door, Dummuha by 
the southern. “How can 1 manage never to avert my 
face from a monk?” So thought that Vanamantara and 
turned his face also to the south. Nami [entered] by 
the western [door] ; there too he turned his face. Naggai 
by the northern; there too he turned his face. 

Karakandu still had that scab from the days of his 
childhood. Therefore he took a little scraper and scraped 
his delicate ear. Thereupon he hid it'’) somewhere. 
Dummuha saw that and said: 

“After giving up kingship and kingdom as well 
as town and harem, why do you engage in this 
hoarding?” 

When Karakandu gave no answer, then Nami said: 

“While you employed in your paternal realm 
many men to perform services ’) for you, you now, 
after rejecting their services, perform such services 
yourself! 

1) That is, all the four Pratyekabuddlias : Karakandu, Domulia (or 
Dummuha), Naggai, and Nami, whose history the the preceding tales 
have recounted. 

2) Khiipaitthiya represents Kshitipratishthika, I think. In Uttarajjh. 
]). 268, 1. 9 we find Kshitipratishtha. 

3) The scraper. 

4) Or, “execute [wordly] affairs*’ (and the same translation of kicca 
everywhere in the stanza). But the sense is in both cases essentially the 
same. Karakandu’s “worldliness”, of course, consists in the care he takes 
of the comfort of his body. Cp. Jaltaka 400. 
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Then the prince of Gaindhara said ; ' ' 

“If you have left everything behind and [now] 
as a fool exert yourself for existence, why do you 
reproach another, [reproach] those who themselves 
attend to all their needs ') 

Then Karakandu said: 

“Eestraining [people] from sin, do you j)lease ^ 
not speak of faults in monks who have chosen the 
path of final emancipation and live in chastity. 

“And likewise there is the old saying: 

“Whether one be wrathful or of a peaceable mind 
or administering poison, one should speak salutary 
words to him, words that are profitable to the idea 
one stands for” ’). 

1) I. e., people -who do not practise asceticism, but follow their natural 
instincts. But attanisesakiirae perhaps should rather be translated : “those 
•who have completely done a-way -with Self (cp. nih^esham karoti, “to 
destroy completely)”. You have no right to lay do-wn the la-w to others, 
to really perfect ascetics; for you are not emancipated from the -world, 
you -who pay so much attention to your body that you even cari7 a 
scraper -with you all the time. You devote too much care to life (bhava) 
and thus you will bring about for yourself new existences (bhava) in 
the sainsiti’a. Mokkha could possibly also be = mukhya, “you, a pree- 
minent man”. The stanza is rather obscure. But it seems tolerably clear 
that all three monks upbraid Kai-akandu. 

2) This is a knotty stanza. RUsao presents no great difficulty. Rus is the 
common form of the root in PrSkrit both in the verb and in the deri- 
vatives. Most probably the present rushyati > rtisai gave the start. Paro 
m3 I write jiaromS = pra + roman. If the form be correct it is indeed 
“old” or “archaic” (arsha). Gp. VissakammS (from vicva + barman). 

We would expect paromo. Probably paromo was utterly unintelligible; 
so wiseacres corrected it to paro m3, which, by itself at least, was cieai . 

Paroma I take to be = P3ll palloma. This word I always considered 
as equivalent to *praroma, *praloma. For the doubling of the 1 cp. 
Childers sub sakksya and patikkula and §§ 196, 90. It is a synonym of 
anuloma, the opposite of P3li patiloma and viloma, and occurs, e.g., in 
Majjh.-Nik. I, 17; DighanikSya I, p. 96. Gp. SumangalavilEsinl I, 266; 

Journal of the Pali Text Society 1889 p. 206. If pratiloma means “wider- 
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They agreed to this instruction delivered by Karakandu 
and in course of time all four attained final emancipation. 


haarig”, praloma (praroma) literally means : “mithaarig, vorwartsliaarig’^ 
(pratiloma, “ruckhaarig”). Cp. anuloma. The only other etymologies for 
■which I could see some foundation are: 1) pannaloma > panloma > pal- 
loma. Pannaloma, “of a quiet soul’’ (lit., “on -whose body the hairs have 
ceased from bristling”) is frequently found in Pali (for instance, in 
Majjh.-Nik. I, p. 450; Udanam II, dO [p. 19]; Sumangalavil. I, 266, 
explaining palloma). It is not impossible, though not very probable 
perhaps, that pannaloma lived on in two forms, the original and the 
shortened one. But the second vowel of the word would naturally bear 
the accent and therefore would not drop. This is a very serious objection. 
2) Pataloma > patloma > palloma, springing from the phrase lomain 
pnteti (for which we would rather expect lomam padeti). Lora am pSteti 
occurs in Majjh.-Nik. J, 442 and other passages. The most natural form 
would in that case be pstitaloma. 

Pariyattao and visam can stand for several prototypes. The most likely 
explanations seems to me ; visham parivartakah, “one who brings poison 
near”, or “one who changes” (lit., “turns around”, or “wraps up) poison”, 
that is, who makes his enemy swallow it in a disguised fbrm. Or could 
it represent vrishara parivartakah, “one who destroys virtue (or, one’s 
semen virile, by magic means)”? 

Sapakkha = svapaksha, “ones party, side, position, theory, idea”. With 
great diffidence I advance my translation of this stanza [and of stanzas 
‘2 and 3. The Skt. gloss apparently takes these latter as spoken in 
defence of Karakandu. The end of stanza 2 would, in that case, have 
to be translated “perform services, trouble about affairs (faults, of others)”. 
The second quarter of stanza 3 would accordingly mean, “and, 0 lord, 
strive as a preeminent man” (read mokkhe “for final emancipation”?) 
GihadasI (garahasi) aorist 3^ sg. ?]. 


MULADEVA. 




MTJLADEVA «). 


There is a city, Ujjeiii. And in that city arrived from 
Padaliputta a Eajpnt, Muladeva by name, skilled in all 
the arts, proficient in many sciences, of noble mind, 
grateful, a hero in the service of those who sought his 
protection, devoted to excellences, of pleasant speech, 
clever, endowed with beauty, grace and youth, who 
roamed through the land because he was addicted to 
a passion for gambling and was therefore despised by 
his parents. There changing his appearance and taking 
the form of a dwarf by the use of a magic pill, he 
astounded the people of the city by his brilliant tales, 
his proficiency in music and the other arts, and by 
many wondrous feats of various sorts. He became famous. 

And there lived a peerless courtesan, Devadatta by 
name, proud on account of her beauty, grace, and ac- 
complishments. And he heard: “She, being proud of 
herself, is not pleased with any common man”. There- 
upon from curiosity he stood near the house at the 
time of morning and in order to stir her emotions he 
commenced a song of the sweetest tone, charming with 

1) About Muladeva see Pavoliiii, ’Vicende del tipo di Muladeva. Gior- 
nale della societa Asiatica italiana IX, p. d75 sqq. Skt. versions of our 
tale are found in Uttarajjh. pp. 152 — 153 and pp. 181 sqq. 

2) Or, — 
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its union of various sounds i), and sung in a voice that 
vibrated with many modulations. And Devadatta heard 
this and she thought: “Ah, a voice never heard before! 
Therefore this is some celestial, not a mere man”. She 
had him sought out by her servant girls. They looked 
for him and saw Muladeva in the shape of a dwarf. And 
they told her how matters were. She sent a humpbacked 
female servant, named Mahava, to summon him. She went 
and civilly said to him: “Hear, 0 far-famed one! My 
mistress Devadatta requests: “Do me a favor; come into 
my house”. And he said in his craftiness : “I do not care 
to hang about courtesans; for excellent men intercourse 
with prostitutes is a forbidden thing. And it is said : 

“Excellent men do not love the courtesan, her 
who has been rubbed and worn away by crores of 
various paramours, delights in liquor and meat and 
is extremely vile, tender in her speech, but wicked 
in her heart. 

“Cursed is the courtesan like a thorn ®), she who 
like a flame of fire is only intent on burning, who 
like strong drink bewilders the mind, who like a 
knife cuts the body”. 

“Therefore I have no desire to go”. But she won his 
heart by many phrases of a witty turn^), and with 
great importunity seized him by the hand and led him 

-1) Perhaps we have to read annannavannasamveha — , “because the 
various (or, mutual i. e. . interlocking) sounds (or, syllables) were not 
merged in one another’^, but each was clearly enunciated. Samvedha I 
do not find in the dictionaries; but I have seen it in EharatlyanHtya- 
^iSfstra XI, 21 (where a variant reading has sam^lesha). 

2) This is a conjectural rendering, I can find galikE nowhere. 

3) Lit,, “with many phrase-tuims (phrase-witticism)”, Jacobi takes it 
to mean “with many a manner of speech”. 
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into the house. And going along he slapped that hunch- 
back and made her straight by means of his cleverness 
in the arts and by the employment of magic science. 
Agitated with astonishment in her mind, she introduced 
him into the house. And Devadatta saw him in his 
form of a dwarf, but possessing peerless grace, and 
surprised she had a seat offered to him. And he sat 
down. Betel was given him, and MahavE showed her 
own shape and told the story. They wondered very 
much; conversation commenced in sweet, clever phrases, 
and he won her heart. And it is said: 

The talk of the shrewd, which is conversant with 
propitiation, skillful in jesting, wantoning in a lovely 
voice') — that is sorcery; and what of roots!®) 

1) Dullaliya here is by no means “uberdriissig” (Jacobi). Its import is: 
“spoilt, wayward, capricious, yielding to every impulse”. In RHivanavaha 
XV, 54; Gaudavaha 342, and in other passages it has the meaning 
“spoiled”, just as Skt. durlalita. In Hrila 892 we find sarasakavvadullalio, 
“a spoiled connoisseur of impassioned poetry”; G fol. 36a dullaliyagotthi. 
Most instructive is Gaudavaha 47, where the scholiast correctly renders 
it by hevakin, “capricious, wantoning”. Why the editor criticises this 
by a sic! I fail to see, German “verziirtelt” would be a good rendering. 
Hence also Skt, durlalita = atipriya, MiilatlmUdh. VIII, 45 ; Gigupalavadha 
XX, 78 (according to the scholiast = lolupa, but “verzilrtelt, spoilt” 
would do too) and dullaliya = “delicate” C fol. 271a. 

2) The belief that you can inflame man or woman with a most ardent 
love for your person by means of magic roots always held sway over 
the minds of the people both in India and in other countries, although 
a saying was current in India declax'ing : “The procuring of love by the 
might of charms and roots is called treachery against a husband”. 
Prabandhacintamani p. 191. 

Mnlihim is best taken as an instrum, plur. from mTill (fern.). Miili 
and mnlikE, “healing i^oot, magic I'oot” is also found in Jaina Sanskrit. 
Uttarajjh. p. 343, 1. 5 from bottom; p. 621, 1. 1. Cp. mTillkarmaii = 
miilakarman, employment of roots for magic purposes”. With the stanza 
cp. Kutt-anlmatam 48: 

Idam eva samullapitam, Lililvati, vijitaparabhritadhvanitam 
Tava nihceshabhuj aingavy akarshariasiddhamantra liecaritah. 
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At this point a vliia player came there. He played 
the Vina. Devadatta was pleased and said : “Bravo, lute- 
player, bravo! Brilliant is your art”. Muladeva said: 
“x4.h, the people of Ujjeni are too clever; they know 
the difference between beautiful and bad!” Devadatta 
said: “Say, what is there defective?” He replied: “The 
bamboo rod [of the vina] even is not clear and there is 
something wrong with the string”. She said: “How 
do you know?” “I’ll show you!” The vina was handed 
to him; he drew out a little stone from the rod of the 
lute^) and a hair out of the string. Having put it in 
order he began to play. The hearts of Devadatta and 
of her attendants were overpowered. And in the neigh- 
borhood there was a female elephant that used to roar'') 
all the time; this too stood there swaying to and fro, 
with ears hanging down. Devadatta and the lute-player 
were exceedingly surprised. And they thought: “Ah, it 
is Vissakamma in disguise” **). She honored and dismissed 
the lute-player. Meal time came. Devadatta said: “Call 
the masseur, that we two may bathe”. Muladeva said: 
“Permit me, I myself shall perform the duty of anointing 
you”. “Do you know that too?” “I don’t know it well; 
but I have stood near those who knew”. Campaka oil 


1) KhTTna, I think, is connected with the root kshi [collatei'al kshu]. 
The development of meaning from “worn away, feeble, wanting” to 
“defective, wrong” is natural. Cp. German fehlen. Khina: khuna = hina: 
liTIna (huna is not rare in Prflkrit). 

2) Note that the vlntidandaka is proverbial for its crookedness. JEtaka 
n, 225, 22G, St. i36; II, 252, 1. 24. 

3) Sara 4- ri forming the causative *sam!Erayati > samSrei. The diffe- 
rentiation from samarpayati in form and meaning is noteworthy. 

4) Lit., “that had crying (trumpeting) for her character”, 

5} Lit., “Vissakammn: having a disguised costume (or appearance)”. 
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was brought. He began to anoint her. Her heart was 
enslaved. And she reflected; “Ah, the superabundance 
of acquirements ! Ah, the incomparable touch of his 
hands! Therefore this must be a man endowed with 
supernatural powers who hides his real form. One of 
his figure does not naturally possess such eminence. 
Therefore I shall make him manifest his real shape”. 
She fell at his feet and said to him: “Hear, illustrious 
sir! Just by your matchless qualities one knows you 
to be a most exalted man, affectionate toward those 
who resort to you and superior in gallantry '). There- 
fore show me your self. My heart is yearning mightily 
for the sight of you”. And when she had urged him 
time and again, Muladeva laughed a little and removed 
the pill that changed his appearance. He entered his 
own state and was seen shining in splendor like the 
lord of day, bewildering all the people with his beauty 
like the god of love, having a body that abounded in 
the fresh bloom of youth and in beauty®). Devadatta again 
fell at his feet, the hairs on her body bristling on ac- 
count of joy. And she said: “It is a great kindness”. 
She anointed him with her own hands. They both bathed 
and feasted in great magnificence; she made him put 
on *) divine garments ; they sat in exquisite conversation. 
And she said: “Illustrious sir, my heart has not yet 

•1) Or, “kindness’ A 

2) Concerning the magic piJl that changes the form see my Da^a- 
kumSracaritam p. 83; Tawney’s KathJXkoca pp. 110, 114; Tawney’s Ka- 
thSsaritsagara IT, p. 302; Prabandhacintamani pp. 105, 106 (here also 
a stoiy •which is very similar to Lessing’s tale of the three rings and 
its application in Nathan der Weise). 

3) ParidhSpita > parihSviya > pahirilviya (by metathesis). Cp. the 
w^ellknown YUnarasI = “Yai'itnasl. But I am not sure of the etymology. 
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been moved to love by any other man except by you”. 
Hence the following saying is true: 

“Who is not seen with the eyes? With whom 
is there no talk? But manhood’) that delights the 
heart, that is rare. 

“Therefore, to oblige me, you must come here all the 
time”. Muladeva said: “0 woman pleased with excel- 
lent qualities, attachment to people like me who come 
from another country and are penniless, is not a splendid 
thing and does not endure. As a rule, too, everybody’s 
love is dependent only on serviceability. So it is said 
“The birds leave a tree whose fruit is spent, the 
cranes a dried-up lake; bees leave a faded flower, 
the deer a burned wood. 

“Courtesans leave a man without money, servants 
a fallen king. Everybody is pleased if his own af- 
fairs are being promoted. [In reality] no one is 
dear to another”. 

She said: “One’s own country, or another country — 
that is no reason for noble men. And it is said: 

“Although separated from the ocean, the moon 
dwells on the head of Hara. Whereever the ex- 
cellent go, there they receive the highest honor ®). 
“Likewise it is thus: Also wealth is vain; of it the 
wise do not think highly, but to excellent qualities only 
are they attached. Furthermore: 

1) “Manhood^^ is misleading, but the nearest approach to the original 
I could find for mlinussam. It is exactly the German “Menschentum’^ 

2) Lit., '‘they are carried on the head’’, Hara or Qiva wears the moon 
for a diadem* The moon’s original home (or birth-place) is the ocean. 
Cp, also my Dapakumliracaritam p. 222 (note) and with that Pari pi sh- 
taparvan "VI, 146; Lamprechts Alexanderlied ed. Kiiizel 2675. 


j 
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“A good man’s speecli is worth a thousand pieces, 
the favors ') flowing from his love are [worth] a 
hundred thousand, his affection itself surpasses 
a crore. 

“Therefore by all means comply with my request”. He 
consented. A union between them that teemed with 
love was the result. 

One day Devadatta danced before the king; Muladeva 
sounded the tabor. The king was highly gratified with 
her. He granted her a boon. She laid it up in store. 
And Muladeva was excessively addicted to gambling; 
not even his clothes remained. And with conciliating 
words she said to him in a pleasant voice: “Best 
beloved, as the image of the deer ®) is the blemish 
of the moon of the full-moon-night, so is the vice 
of gambling of you [who are] the abode of all 
virtues. And it is a hoard of many evils. For thus 
it is: 

“My beloved, do not be devoted to gambling, 
which taints the family, is an enemy of truth, 
causes the people who are to be respected shame 
and sorrow, is an impediment to virtue and des- 
tructive of one’s property; which precludes’) libe- 
rality and enjoyment and withers son, wife, father, 
and mother, in which one knows neither god nor 
teacher; in which there is neither good work nor 

1) Niryntita, “given as a present’^; see PW^ and cp. Pali niyyatana, 

2) The spots of the moon have to the Hindu fancy the semblance of 
a deei' (or of a hare). 

3) Lit., “is deprived of.’^ 
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crime, which torments the body, and is the path 
to hell '). 

“Therefore give it up by all means”. And on account 
of his excessive passion Muladeva could not avoid it. 

And a great merchant’s rich^) son, Ayala by name, 
who had an army of friends, was deeply in love with 
Devadatta. He gave her what she desired and furnished 
her dresses, ornaments, etc. And he bore Muladeva a 
grudge and sought vulnerable points in him. For fear 
of him Muladeva did not go to her house without 
an opportunity. And her mother said to Devadatta: 
“Daughter, give up Muladeva. There is no use in 
this handsome fellow who has no money. This illus- 
trious, liberal Ayala sends you time and again a 
great multitude of things. Therefore make him your 
own with your whole soul. Two swords do not find 
room in one scabbard’); nor does any one eat the 
gleaned ear of corn without salt‘). Therefore give this 


1) Or, “to low (imfortunate)reiucarnations”. Kugai includes both trans- 
lations. The stanza needs no emendation. Only for marajju we have to 
write ina rajju, as Jacobi has done on p. 158. See PischeTs Materialien 
zur Kenntnis des Apabhramcja Nos. 365,2); 384; 385 (here mam = ma); 
387; 388; 422 4); 442. Rajya (iinperat)> rajju. For sosana B has mosana 
(= rnoshana), “robbing”, which is not as good from the literary point 
of view. Regarding kalamkana, “tainting” see § 602, Panasana = pra- 
nagana ; samtilvana = samtFipana ; tasmin > tassim > tasim > tahira (exacly 
so Apabliramga *putrasmin > puttassim > puttasim > puttahim (puttahT). 
Cp. the genitive sg. putrasya > puttassa > puttasa > puttaha (and perhaps 
puttasa> puttasu> puttahu) and the gen, plur. *piitrasarn > puttaham 
(puttaha). See §§ 263, 36311.; 425. 

2) § 595. 

3) Prativlira (from vr, “to cover”) > padiyiTra. Cp. vivr, “to draw out 
of the scabbard”. — SavvappanaySe ^ sarvarpanatayli ? 

4) Sila = gila, lit., “ear-gleaning”, metaphorically > gleaned ears. But 
perhaps Qila is originally a concrete word and the Skt. meaning a derived 
one. Cp. Pari^ishtaparvan 11, 13: Tad etad khalvalavanakubhojananibham 
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gambler *) the slip”. She said : “I am not exclusively 
devoted to. money, mother; my attachment is only for 
excellent qualities”. Her mother said: “What kind of 
excellent qualities has this gambler?” She said: “Truly 
he is made up entirely of excellent qualities. For: 

“He is steadfast, of a noble heart, an ocean of kind- 
ness, clever in the arts, of pleasant speech, grateful, 
devoted to excellences, conversant with distinction. 
“Therefore I shall not give him up”. Thereupon the 
mother undertook to instruct her by many similes: 
“When one asks for lac, he offers^) some without juice; 
when one desires a piece of sugar cane, he offers crushed 
[and pressed cane] ; when one begs for flowers, he offers 
merely the stalks”. And being pressed [for an expla- 
nation] she said : “As is that, so is this your best beloved. 
And still you do not give him up”. Devadatta thought: 
“She is foolish; therefore she gives such illustrations”. 

Thereupon she said to her mother one day : “Mother, 
ask Ayala for sugar cane”. And she told him. He had 
a wagon loaded with it and sent it. Devadatta said: 
“Am I a she-elephant that so much sugar cane of such 
a kind together with the leaves and the branches®) is 


niama. The salt which should make the morsel (Devadatta) palatable 
to the eater (the lover, Ayala) is love ; without that even the beautiful 
hetaira palls upon the sense. On the other hand, the remark very likely 
is intended by the bawd to mean this: You cannot serve both lovers; 
and as for living with your dear Mliladeva, that is nonsense, since he 
lacks the salt of human life — money; without that even love is an 
insipid thing. 

d) Dyutakarika > juyaitriya > juyariya. Cp. § 167. 

2) Cp. Puli panameti. 

8) Mil is not connected with dal as Buhler thinks (Fiiiyalacchl sub 
voce), but Skt. Qililt, ‘‘branch, bough”. Cp. Skt. ^Uka - Pali daka^ 
Prakrit day a (Ayaramgasuttam II, 1, 5, § 5), 
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sent?” She said: “Daughter he is generous, forsooth; 
therefore he sent it thus. And he thought: “She will 
[be able to] give of it also to others””. The next day 
Devadatta said to Mahavl: “Friend, say to Muladeva: 
“Devadatta has a craving for sugar cane ; therefore send 
me some” ”. She went and told him. And he took two 
stalks of sugar cane; cutting them up'), he made of 
them little blocks^) of two inches in size, sprinkled 
them with four spices’), perfumed them a little with 
camphor, split them a trifle from the bottom end'), 
took two new receptacles’), filled them [with the pieces 
of sugar cane], shut them®), and sent them. And Mahavl 
went and delivered them. And Devadatta showed them 
to her mother. And she said : “See the difference between 
men, mother. Therefore I am enamored of these excellent 
qualities”. 

1) Cp. nicchodejja Uvrivsagadasrio § 200 (p. 117, 1. 2) and Skt. chotayasi. 

2) Gandiyii is not and cannot be p.p.p. “durcliduftet’’ (Jacobi), but = 
gandika, a word that frequently occurs in Pali in the meaning ‘"block”, 
especially in the compound dhammagandika, “the executioner’s block, 
Richtblock” Jataka I, pp. 150, 151 5 IV^ p. 176; III, 41, 1. 14; V, 303, 
1. 24 and stanza 45; II, 124; Yinaya Yol. II, p. 172 (block, bar, ledge; 
fillet); II, p. 110. Cp. Skt. gandi, “the trunk of a tree from the root to 
the beginning of the branches”. Gandiya, “block” we have in Dagavai- 
kiilikasutra YII, 28; gandi, “block” in Ayaramgasuttam II, 4, 2, § 11. 

3) This rendering is conjectural. Op. caturushana. 

4) Mulilhi is ablative sg. of mlila. The bottom end of a piece of sugar 
cane is called mnla, the top end pranta. Pari^ishtaparvan YII, 120. Less 
probable is the translation: “Mixed with mula (asperagus racemosus, 
or some other root or plant). 

5) Jacobi’s mallaga — Jasminum sambac does not fit. The word cor- 
responds to Skt. mallaka (cp. mallika) and is frequently employed also 
in Pali. See Childers and Therigatha 423; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, 99,3; Yinaya 
Yol. I, p. 48. It means “receptacle, vessel” (in our text most probably a box). 

6 ) Lhakkai — Pali thaketi, Skt. sthagayati, “to cover, close, shut”. 
It is probably a denominative from p.r),p. dhakka (possibly," though, = 
*sthakyati). See § 221. 
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Her mother thought: “She is infatuated beyond mea- 
sure; she will not give him up of her own accord. 
Therefore I shall employ some scheme, that also this 
lover goes to foreign parts. Then it will be well”. Having 
reflected thus, she said to Ayala: “Announce before her 
a pretended departure of yours for another village. 
Afterwards, when Muladeva has entered the house, you 
may come with a sufficient number of men and dishonor 
him, so that he, being dishonored, may leave the country. 
So you may stay united '). I shall give you notice”. 
And he consented. The next day he did exactly so. He 
departed under the false pretence®) of going to another 
village. And Muladeva entered. Ayala was notifled by 
her mother; he came with a great multitude of men, 
and Devadatta saw him come in. And she said to 
Muladeva: “Such is his opportunity; and my mother 
has accepted the money sent by him. Therefore stay 
below the couch for a moment in the meanwhile”. And 
he stayed below the couch. He was noticed by Ayala. 
Ayala sat down on the couch. And he said to her: 
“Get everything ready for the bath”. Devadatta said: 
“Yes. Therefore get up, put the dress on®), that you 
may be anointed”. Ayala said: “Today I have had a 

1) That is, you and DevadattS then may live in love’s union indis- 
turbed. Or does the expression mean : “Therefore act in unison” (ceshtate) ? 

2) Anent miha = misha see § 263. The reading of B nibha has the 
same meaning. There is a second, although remoter possibility of deri- 
vation: miha = *mitha, “conflict, conflict with the truth, lie, sham, 
semblance. Cp. mitliuya and mithyll. 

3) Jacobi’s “entkleiden” fur niyainsai I consider to be a blunder. Na- 
turally the word means just the reverse. Probably it seemed to Jacobi 
that the context required his rendering. But Ayala hardly did bathe 
stark naked before the peoxde although lie was in a house of ill-fame 
(as we would say). He wore the dress that was customary during that 
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dream, that, eyen dressed and with anointed limbs, I 
ascended this couch and bathed on it. Therefore make 
my dream come true”. Devadatta said: “Will not the 
costly cotton things, the pillow, etc., be ruined?” He 
said: “I shall give you others that are more exqui- 
site”. Her mother said: “So be it”. Thereupon, sitting 
right there he was anointed, rubbed, and bathed with 
warm water for washing. By that Muladeva, who was 
lying below, was drenched. The men with weapons in 
their hands entered. The mother gave Ayala a sign. 
He seized Muladeva by the hair and said: “Ho there! 
now see if there is any one [who will be] a refuge for 
you”. And when Muladeva looked about him he saw 
that he was enclosed by men who had sharp swords 
in their hands. And he thought: “I cannot escape from 
them and I have to pay him back his hostility. Now 
T am without weapons; so there is no chance for a 
manly deed”. And he said: “Do what you please”. 
Ayala thought : “He is known by his appearance already 
to be some excellent man. And • misfortunes are easily 
incurred by great men in the samsara. And it is said: 

“Who is here always happy? whose bright lot ') 


procedure, and a Skt. word for it is vai'Sgi. Tam kumSram snapayitum 
varripim paryadhSpayat. Pari gislitapar van I, p. 186. Witli our potti cp. 
potta in Karpuramanjari I, 27. Bear in mind also that nivasana denotes 
an undergarment^ and Wilson’s Yishnu PurSna III, 139 declares: “A 
man must neither bathe, nor sleep, nor rinse his mouth, whilst naked”. 

1) ‘‘As tlje moon passes by many a cloud and sheds her loveliness on 
all of them, but remains with none, so is woman and her love”. Thus 
declares Pushkin in his “Gypsies”; and the Hindus have a host'of sayings 
in prose and poetry wdiieh all dwell on woman’s fickleness in love. 

The MSS. reading is latthl. Las means “to shine, frolic, appear”, etc. 
A word lasti > latthi, signifying “brightness, joy, good fortune” would 
not be an impossibilit^^ But cch and tth are confused numberless times 
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is constant love? whose is there no tripping? say, 
who is not crashed by fate?” 

And he said to Mnladeva: “Hear! after you have fallen 
into such a state I’ll let you go now. Do just so to 
me too when by the power of destiny I shall at some 
time get into misfortune”. 

Thereupon Muladeva went out of the town, sad and 
sombre. “See how I have been outwitted by him !” 
Thinking thus he bathed in a beautiful pond and he 
formed a resolution. He thought: “Let us go to a foreign 
country. Having gone there I shall find some means 
to retaliate on him”. He set out toward Bemmyada. 
Traveling along through the midst of villages, cities, 
etc., he came to the edge of a forest twelve yojanas 
in extent. And he thought: “If I find another one tra- 
veling along even as companion in conversation merely, 
I shall cut through this forest pleasantly”. After a short 
time there came a phakka ') Brahman of distinguished 


in the Jaiiia books. So Jacobi’s emendation most pi'obably is perfectly in 
order, and in all likelihood the translation, “Whose good luck is constant 
love’' would be open to no objection. Possible, though less probable, is 
the following translation of the second pada: “For whom does Good 
Fortune cherish an abiding love (lit., make love firm,* enduring)”. ThirEi 
might be = sthirEyayati, as vimhs:i is = vismEyayati ZDMG 34, p. 277, 
1. 25. See § 558, and for pimma § 90, 

1) Also Pischel takes dhakka as (closed, close-fisted) niggardly, stingy”, 
and he connects it with dhakkai (§ 221). This etymology is very capti- 
vating, and still I consider it wrong. I think that takka, thakka and 
dhakka cannot be torn apart and that these words denote a kind of 
people (tribe). See my Kshemendra’s SamayamEtrikE, note to III, 33 
(p. 33). And now Prof. Zachariae kindly refers me to Kern in Indische 
Studien, Vol. 14, p. 396. I see that this great scholar anticipated my 
remarks on thakka and kerEtika by many, many years. Internal evidence 
also speaks against the usual opinion. From a literary point of view it 
would be a most awkward thing if our tale introduced the “Niggardly 
Brahman” and spoke of him constantly in the way this is being done. 
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appearance and goodly to look upon and provided ’with 
a box ') containing provisions for the journey. And 
Muladeva asked him: “Ho, doctor, do you have far to 
go?” He said: “On the other side of the forest there 
is a place, Viranihana by name : to that I shall go. But 
whither are you bound ?” The other said: “To Bennayada”. 
The doctor said: “Then come, let us go ahead”. There- 
upon both started to go. And traveling along they saw 
a fine lake at the time of midday. The phakka said: 
“Hear, let us rest a moment”. They went to the lake 
and washed their hands and feet. Muladeva went into 
the shade of a tree *) that stood on the bank. The Dhakka 
untied his box of provisions and took out barley meal 
in a bowl. This he moistened with water and fell to 
eating. Muladeva thought : “That is just like the Brahman 
caste, whose principal characteristic is hunger p. So he 
will give me of it afterwards”. But when the doctor 
had eaten, he tied his box and started to go. Muladeva 
started after him, thinking: “He will surely give me 
something in the afternoon”. Then too he ate just in 
the same way; gave him nothing. He traveled on in 
the hope : “He will give me something tomorrow”. And 
while they strode on night came. Thereupon they stepped 
out of the road') and went to sleep under a fig tree. 


1) “Knapsack^’ for thaiya: (Jacobi) seems a little too far removed from 
stliagikE, box (for betel)”. The word probably connects with sthag, 
‘‘to shut” (a meaning of the root that is very common in Pali and 
Prtoit). 

2 ) Or, “shadow of trees”. 

3) Lit., “Just of such kind is the Brahman caste having hunger for 
its chief tiling (preeminent feature)”. — For ullei see § 111. 

4) Norn. *vartmE > vatta, which then goes over to the feminines (vat-^S 
looks exactly like mElS). Cp. unimE, Erz. p. 63, L 25 ; tambimE (fern.) = 
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At break of day they set out again ; at noon they halted 
after the same fashion. In the same way the Dhakka 
ate; gave him nothing. Nevertheless ') Muladeva thought 
on the third day: “We have almost entirely cut through 
the forest. Therefore he will surely give me something”. 
Meanwhile he did, not even then give him anything. 
They came out of the wood. The I'oads of the two 
became separated. Thereupon the doctor said : “Sir, this 
is your road ; but this is mine. Therefore do you travel 
by that. Muladeva said: “Listen doctor! I have arrived 
by reason of your supernatural power. So Muladeva is 
my name. If it come to pass that you sometime need 
me somehow®), then come to Beiniayada. And what is 
your name?” The phakkasaid: “Saddhada; according to 
the nickname given me by the people Nigghinasamma®) 
is my name”. Thereupon the doctor started out for his 
village, and Muladeva toward Bennayada. 

On the way he saw a settlement. He entered there 
for alms. He wandered through the whole village, but 
got sour gruel, nothing else. He went toward a pond. 
At this juncture he saw a great ascetic with body dried 
up by penance, and of great dignity, enter in order 

’tamriman, Gaudavaha 1140, and end of § 401. — Vattiya, “bowl”, may 
be derived from vartika (vartikS) “rounded vessel”, although this meaning 
is not found in Skt. Gp. vattasamugga C fol. 312 a. 

1) Java also means “indessen” (i. e. “da” and “dennoch”, however). 
Cp. ZDMG. Vol. 42, p. 501, 1. 30 ; 502, 1. 21. With nicchinna adavl and 
chijjai (1. 16) cp. Fick, Sagarasage p. 9, 1. 12 bhanjanto thalaselavane, 
which does not mean “verniebtend”, but “durchschneidend,,durquorend”, 
possibly “ein Strombett brechend”. 

2) So if we are guided by Jacobi. But both the natural meaning of 
sijjhai and the Brahman’s subsequent action rather point to: “If at any 
time any design of mine succeed (if I prosper) then, etc.” 

3) About equivalent to “Priest Pitiless”. 
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to break a fast of one month. And when Muladeva had 
seen him the hairs of his body bristled with joy and 
he thought : “Ah, fortunate and happy am I into whose 
range of sight this great ascetic has come at this time. 
Therefore at all events I shall prosper. And also : 

“As a wish-yielding tree in the desert, as a rain 
of gold in the house of a poor man, as a king of 
elephants in the elephants’ stable *), so is this great- 
souled saint here”. 

And furthermore: 

“Purified by insight®) and knowledge; attentive 
to the five great vows'); steadfast; endowed with 
patience, gentleness, and uprightness; excelling on 
account of emancipation ; delighting in study, medi- 
tation, and self-mortification ; having a clear mind ; 
possessed of the five samiti virtues; guarded in the 
threefold way; having no property; free from the 

attachments of the householder ” ®). 

This monk is an excellent receptacle. Therefore: 

“One’s property put as grain into such a recep- 
tacle which is a good field, and irrigated with the 
water of a pure disposition®), brings forth endless 
fruit here and in the next world". 

1) Separate avassa from bhaviyavvam. 

2) Or, “tlie Oandsla’s house” ?. — Concerning mahapps see § 277* 

3) Or perhaps rather “faith”, one of the three “jewels” (which are 
knowledge, faith, life [Wand el]). 

4) The five great vows together with their clauses are laid down in 
AySrarngasuttam II, 15, I, 1 £f. (p. 131 If. in Jacobi’s edition, translated 
in SEE. VoL 22). 

5) Or, “to the householder”, a thing also forbidden to the Jaina monk' 
— The original also has neither subject nor predicate. It is a quotation 
torn out from some book. 

6) My rendering of lesa is rather inadequate. But technical terms are 
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“So how should there he room for hesitating’) here? I 
shall give him this sour gruel. For this is an illiberal 
village, and this great-souled one after making a calP) 
in a few houses will turn ba,ck. But I shall wander 
through it two or three times; then I shall get some- 
thing again. Another, a second village is near; so I 
shall offer him all this [sour gruel]”. Thereupon he 
made a low obeisance and handed the holy man the 
sour gruel. And the monk, who was aware of his ex- 
cellent state of soul and who knew the extreme purity 
of the thing offered and of everything connected with 
it^), said: “Man of pious character, give me a little”. 
And he held out his bowl. And he gave the sour gruel, 
growing in perfection'). And he said: 

“Blessed indeed are the men who have sour gruel 
when a monk breaks his fast”. 


hard to translate. The lesa are treated in Uttarajj. XXXIV, This fanciful 
doctrine of the Jainas almost looks like a queer perversion of the three 
gunas of the Sshkhya philosophy. Two times three is six, and also all 
the other amplifications would accord well with the spirit displayed by 
Jinism in the adaptation of material taken over. Cp. also my book 
Kshemendras Samayamatrika, p. XXI, note. 

1) Alociyai, German ^^Bedenken”. 

2) Darisava, an interesting noun from the causat. darisftvei, “to cause 
to see” (cp. English to see = to visit, call on”, and Skt. melapa(ka), 
evidently a PrSkritism and as such used especially by Jaina writers). 

3) Something offered to a Jaina monk must be pure in regard to clavva 
(dravya, substance, the thing itself); khetta (kshetra, place, the monk 
may not go beyond a certain limit in his begging tour); ksla (time, he 
must beg at a certain time of the day), and bhava (disposition, tendency, 
aim of the giver). Rules for the monk are laid down, for instance, in 
the Kalpaslitra and in the Ay^fli'anigasuttam, both translated by Jacobi 
in the 22^ volume of the Sacred Books of the East. 

4) Or, “excellence, preeminence”. There is no necessity for supplying 
anything. Thirty-four ati 9 aya are ascribed to the Arhats. These cannot 
be intended here. 


14 
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At tMs point a deity traveling thvougli the air ’), devoted 
to holy ascetics, and pleased with the devotion of Mu- 
ladeva said; “Son Muladeva, you have done a beautiful 
thing. Therefore ask by means of the last half of this 
stanza what you would like; that I may bring it all 
about". Muladeva said : 

“The courtesan Devadatta, a thousand elephants, 
and a kingdom". 

The deity said: “Son, live free from anxious thought. 
Surely by the might of the holy ascetic’s feet you will 
in a short time obtain it [all]”. Muladeva said : “Reverend 
lady, that is so”. Thereupon, having worshipped the holy 
sage, he returned; but the sage went into the public 
garden. Muladeva got other alms. He ate, set out toward 
Beimayada, and arrived there in due course. 

He went to sleep outside in the travelers’ shed. And 
in the last watch of the night he had a dream: “The 
full-orbed moon in all her pure lustre entered my belly". 
Another one of the ragged beggars also had the very 
same dream, and he told the beggars. Then one of them 
said: “You will get today a very big cake rich with 
ghee and sugar". Muladeva thought : “They do not know 
the real import of the dream”, and said nothing. The 
beggar went for alms and received a cake, just as in- 
dicated, from the mistress of a house. And he was 
delighted and reported it to the beggars. But Muladeva 
went to a garden. There he won the good will of the 
garland-maker'^) by assisting him in picking flowers. 
He gave [Muladeva] flowers and fruits. These he took, 

1) Lit., “through the interval of the heaven’’. 

2) The gardener, florist. 
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made himself clean, went to a scholar in the science 
of dreams, and made him a low obeisance. And he 
asked [the teacher of dream lore] for information about 
his welfare and health ^). [And he gave him the flowers 
etc.] The interpreter of dreams too addressed him with 
great respect and asked him what he wanted. And 
Muladeva joined his hands and told him the story 
of his dream. And the professor said with joy : “I will 
tell yon the fruit of the dream' in an auspicious hour: 
today meanwhile be my guest”. Muladeva agreed. He 
bathed and feasted in sumptuous fashion. And after the 
meal the professor said to him; “Son, I have^) a most 
splendid daughter here; therefore do you marry her 
from regard to me”. Muladeva said: “Father, why do 
you make a man your son-in-law whose family and 
character you do not know?” The professor said: “Son, 
by one’s conduct already one’s family, though untold, 
is known”. And it is said; 

“Conduct declares the family, speech declares the 
country, fluttering flurry declares love, appearance ’) 
declares what one eats”. 

“Likewise : ®) 

“Who produces fragrance in the lotus flower, and 
sweetness in the sugar cane, and -graceful sport in 
fine elephants, and well-bread demeanor in those 
who have been born in noble families ? 

1) That is, he asked him: “How do you do’’. 

2) The DhEtupEtha contains the root jud, jut, “to bind”. With that, 
I think, our jodei connects. But the form of the root as given by the 
DhatupStha is the Prakidt of *yut = yu, “to unite, to join”. Gp. ci: cit; 
(dyu): dyut; (vr): vrit. 

3) Lit., “I have got”. But cp. Appendix. 

4) Or, “the body”. 5} Or, “Thus it is”. 
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“Or rather; 

“If there be excellent qualities, what of family 
then! The man of excellent qualities indeed has 
no concern with family. A stainless family is even 
a grievous stain for those who are destitute of 
good qualities”. 

By such and similar speeches he made him consent 
and marry [her] in an auspicious hour. And he told 
him the fruit of the dream: “Within seven days yon 
will be king”. And hearing this he became joyful in 
mind. And he stayed there in pleasant ease. And on 
the fifth day he went outside of the city and sat down 
in the shade of a Campaka tree. 

Now the king in that city had died sonless. Then 
the five divine things ') were deputed. After roaming 
about in the middle of the city, they went out; they 
came to Muladeva. He was seen in the shade that did 
not shift “). Having seen him the elephant trumpeted, 
the steed neighed, the golden pitcher sprinkled him, 
the cbowries fanned him, and the parasol stood over 
him. Thereupon the people uttered cries of “Hail, Hail!” 
The elephant lifted him on its back; he was brought 
into the city and installed by the ministers of state 
and the vassals. And a deity in the expanse of the 

1) “The five insignia of I'oyalty” (Jacobi) is hai’dly correct. For with 
the Jainas too these are: Sword, parasol, crown, shoes, chowries. Aupa- 
patikasutra § J9, 54 But here (as in Hemacandra's story of king Nanda 
referred to already) we have : Elephant, steed, golden pitcher, chowries, 
parasol. Op. note 3) p. 131 and add. F. A. Steel, Tales of the Punjab p. 131. 

2) In regard to this phenomenon, which also has Eiu'opean parallels, com- 
pare Lalitavistara ed. Lefmann pp. 132, 134; Raghuvamga XII, 21 ; Tawney’s 
PrabandhacintSmani p. 161; Habeidandt, Per indische Geistp. 38; Divya- 
vadana (ed. Cowell & Neil) p. 391 ; Alabaster, Wheel of the Law p. 118. 
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heavens said: “Hear! hear! this is a most mighty king, 
Vikramaraja by name, who is a perfect master of all 
arts and whose body is inhabited by a divinity '). There- 
fore I shall not forgive him who abides not in his 
commandments”. Thereupon the whole train, the vassals, 
the counsellors, the family priests, and other men, be- 
came submissive®) to his rule. And thereafter he lived 
enjoying brilliant pleasures of the senses. He entered 
into intercourse with Viyaradhavala, the lord ofUjjem; 
most intimate mutual friendship sprang up forthwith ®). 

Now, when DevadattE had seen such an insult to 
Muladeva she was extremely disaffected toward Ayala. 
Thereupon she upbraided Ayala : “Sir, I am a prostitute, 
but I am not your legal wife ^). Nevertheless you demean 
yourself that way when you stay in my house. There- 
fore do not trouble yourself about me anymore”. Having 
spoken thus she went into the presence of the king. 
And she fell down at his feet and said to him: “Do 
me a favor in virtue of that boon [which you granted 
me formerly and which I forbore to ask then, reserving 
it for a future occasion]”. The king said: “Speak; the 

*i‘) Tlie sang froid sliown by the Jainas in using celebrated names of 
Hindu history and current tales for their own purposes is simply wonderful. 
Their fancy shrinks back from nothing in the way of transforming the 
material they appropriate. So it is not at all surprising that the Salomon 
and Harun al Rashid of Indian storyland, King Vikraina, the thirty- 
two tales of whose tlmone also were favorites with the Jainas, is dealt 
with in the manner of our naiTative. Gp. PrabandhacintEmani (Tawney) 
p. 2 ff. 

2) Yihea = vidheya. 

3) Put the comma (or a period) before jEva. 

4) Literally, “family-house wife”, a w^oman of good family, married 
to a man and bound to be faithful to him; about the same as kulavadhIJ, 
kulEnganE, “a respectable woman, a virtuous wife”, 

5) Kliidyati > khijjai; from this present stem our gerundiv. 
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favor to you is done already. What else are you. going 
to say?” Devadatta said; “Then/ 0 lord, no other man 
save Muladeva is to be forced on me '). This Ayala must 
be forbidden to come to my house”. The king said; 
“Very well; as it pleases you. But, tell me, what now 
is this business?” Thereupon it was told by MahavT. 
The king became incensed against Ayala. And he said : 
“What! this city has these two jewels; and these he 
ill-treats shamefully!” Thereupon Ayala was summoned, 
beaten and thus spoken to: “Sirrah, are you king here 
that you demean yourself in such a way? Therefore 
look about for protection now! I’ll make you lose your 
life”. Devadatta said; “Lord, why should you kill this 
Pariah?®) Therefore let him go”. The king said; “Sin-ah, 
in accordance with the words of this most illustrious 
lady you are now released; but expiation [of the crime] 
will come about only through his being brought here”^). 
Then he fell at his feet and went out of the king’s 
court. He set about to search for him in all directions 
and still he found him not. Thereupon on account of 


1) Lit., ‘‘mir anzubefehlen”. 

2) There is nothing wrong in khallkarei (for which Jacobi would sub- 
stitute khilikarei). — Concerning the high esteem in which the courtesan 
was held in Ancient India, see the Introduction to my Da^akumSracaritam 
p. 46 sqq. and my KshemendiVs Samayamatrika pp, IX sqq. 

3) Pratiskabdha = pratitstabdha. “Stabdha'^ means “stiif\ So padi- 
kliadda - made a “stiff”, killed? Following the Skt. meaning of pra- 
tiskabh we would have to translate: “What of checking (punishing) such 
a Gaiiflala!” i. e. he is even beneath your interference with him. *Quna- 
kaplica > simahapEya, “one who cooks (and eats) dogs, a Paidah”. 

4) Lit., “purification” Jacobi oilers “volstandige Verzeiliung”, which 
suits neither the context, nor the usual sense of the word very well. 
The king has in no way forgiven Ayala’s misdeed. He is in the monarch’s 
eyes a punishable criminal till he produces Mnladeva. 
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this very deficiency^) he loaded ships with goods and 
sailed for Persia. 

Now Muladeva sent a letter and presents to Devadatta 
and to this king. And he said to the king : “I cherish 
a great attachment to this Devadatta : so, if she likes, 
or you please, then do me a favor; send her!” There- 
upon the king said to the royal doorkeepers: “Hear, 
what is this? Have such words been caused to be written 
by Vikramaraja? Is there any difference between me 
and him? His is even this whole kingdom; how much 
more Devadatta. Let her only desire it”. Thereupon 
Devadatta was called. The affair was stated. “Therefore, 
if you please, go to him”. She said: “Your most gra- 
cious command is the wish of my heart after I have 
been granted permission by you”. Thereupon being 
honored with great riches, she was sent and went. And 
Muladeva conducted her into the city with great pomp. 
And it became mutually one realm for them. Muladeva 
lived together with her, enjoying the pleasures of the 
senses, engrossed with making and worshipping temples 
and images of the Jinas. 

Now that Ayala having made much money in Persia 
and having loaded a ship with magnificent goods, came 
to Bennayada; and he lodged outside [of the city]. He 
asked the people: “By what name is the king here 
called?” They told him: “By the name of Vikrama- 
raja”. Thereupon he filled a dish with coins, gold, and 

1) *UEiman 5 iiom. unimS becomes a feminine unimE and means “the 
state of one who is deprived of something, who is deficient, inferior, 
weaker, incapable (perhaps also, sickened, depressed, dem etwas fehit)”, 

2) Lit., “your great favor is conducive to — , productive of desire, 
becomes a desire with me who am permitted by you” 
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pearls') and went to see the king. The king had a seat 
given to him. He sat down and was recognized [by 
Muladeva] ; but Ayala did not know him. The king asked : 
“Whence has the great merchant cornel”®) He said: 
“From Persia”. On being honored by the king Ayala said : 
“Lord, send an overseer to inspect my goods”. Then 
the king said: “I come myself". Then the king went 
together with the appraiser and was shown the wares 
in the ships, consisting of conches, betel nuts, sandal 
wood, aloe, Bengal madder etc. And the king asked in 
the presence of the appraiser: “Hear great merchant, 
is it just so much?” He said: “Your Majesty, it is just 
so much”. The king said: “Give the great merchant 
half, but weigh in my presence”. The appraiser weighed 
the goods in the bale’). By means of the weight, of 
kicks, and of piercing with an instrument for this pur« 
pose most precious wares were discovered, that were put 
inside the madder etc. The king had the bales opened *), 
and when they were thoroughly examined, there w'as 

1) Or, “with wi'ought gold, iinwrought gold and pearls’^ See Hoernle’s 
UvasagadasSo II, p. 12, note 22; Uttarajjh, p. 296 (comm, to IX, 46). 

2) Read setthi with the MSS. and cp. p. 36, 1. 2 of Erz, 

3) With uvarima cp. Skt. pa^cima, agrima; Psli puratthima, hetthima ; 
Prskrit purumilla (Gaudavaha 1093), i. e. purima > puruma + iha, 
and see § 602. 

4) Or, “in the bundle’^ This meaning is clear from the context. There 
is a root cul, “to raise”; so perhaps culya > colla “heap”, etc. Or maybe 
the word means “bag, sack”. If so, the derivation might be colya > coila, 
from cola, “cloth”. For merchants hiding spoons of gold in sacks of 
madder, cp. Pi'abandhaeintamani p. 105. Concerning panakula see ib, 
p. 18. Perhaps the best rendering of pancaula would have been “ofhcer 
of the finances”. 

As to colla, cp. also nicola, “case, bag”, dealt with in the note to 
stanza 212 of Agadadatta, and Appendix. 

5) The connection points to this meaning of ukkhellaviya. Connected 
with the root kil, “to throw, ut + kil to throw open”? 
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seen in one place gold, in another silver'), in another 
goods of great value consisting of gems, pearls, corals 
etc. And having seen that, he was indignant and gave 
command to his men : “Zounds! hind this manifest thief”. 
And he was hound by them, while his heart went pi- 
tapat^). And haying given him over to the guards, the 
king went ‘into his palace. 

And he was led by the chief of the guards into the 
king’s presence. And when the king saw him firmly 
bound he said: “Eelease him! release him!" He was 
released by the others. The king asked him: “Do you 
know me’’; He said: “Who should not know the great 
princes of men who are famed over the whole earth?" 
The king said: “Enough of speaking civilities! Tell me 
frankly, do you know me?” Ayala said: ‘ Your majesty, 
I do not quite know you”. Thereupon the king had 
Devadatta called; she came like a peerless Apsaras, 
wearing ornaments on all her limbs ®). Ayala knew her. 
He was very much ashamed in his heart. And she said : 
“Hear! this is that Muladeva to whom you said that 
time: “May you do me also a service some day when by 
the dispensation of fate I have got into misfortune”. So 
this is the opportunity. And now the king, who is so 
tender to humble and afflicted people, has released you, 
although you have incurred danger of property and 
life”. When he had heard this he was abashed in his 
mind, and saying: “It is great grace”, he fell at the feet 

1) Ruppa may also represent rukman (§ 277). If that should be meant 
here, it would be the same as liiranya, ^‘wrought gold” (or, gold coin), 

2) Cp. dliagaddhagiti, Parigishtaparvau XI, 156. 

3) See the gorgeous description of the Apsarases in Aupapatikas. 
§38. 
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of the king and of Devadatta. And he said: “So let the 
lord forgive me that disdainful oppression which I, Eahu- 
like, inflicted on your majesty at that time, you who 
cause all the people peaceful bliss, who shine in all the 
arts, and who are of stainless nature, thus resembling 
the full moon'). In his anger at the trouble inflicted 
on you the great king does not grant me entrance into 
Ujjeiil”. Muladeva said: “I have already forgiven you 
to whom the queen has shown her favor". Thereupon 
he again fell at the feet of the two out of supreme 
respect. And Devadatta had him bathed and clad in 
most costly raiment; the king bestowed gifts on him^). 
He was sent to Ujjenl. At the request of king Muladeva 
Viyaradhavala pardoned him. 

Nigghinasamma too came to Bennayada when he heard 
that Muladeva was established in regal power. And he 
saw the king. And in homage to the “invisible” the king 
gave that very village ®). Having made a low obeisance 
and declared: “It is a great kindness”, he went to the 
village. 

Now that beggar heard: “Muladeva too has dreamed 
just such a dream as I. But by virtue of complete 
absorption in the idea he has become king”. He thought : 

1) The epithets have a double bearing. Therefore nisesakalasohiya as 
referring to the moon means “shining with all her digits”. 

2) Or perhaps better, “remitted the duty” (erliess ihm die Abgabe). 
Drcn has that meaning in the modern Yernacular. In line 14 kareha 
setthissa addhadanam = fix half of the duty for the merchant (make 
him pay only half of the duty?). 

3) He made Nigghinasamma lord of the village in which Nigghina- 
samma lived. — Adrishta, “the invisible”, in Skt. means: “virtue or vice 
as the eventual cause of pleasure or pain”, Jacobi says : “adittha = dharma”, 
“das Gute”. 
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*‘I shall go where there is milk and, having drunk that, 
I shall sleep, so that I may dream that dream again”. 
Maybe he dreamed it: but there is no light to be got 
from man *). 

1) This arch remark is a rare bit of choice humor. It may mean so 
much. Taken by itself the dictum: “Na manusao vibhasS”, “there is no 
light to be obtained from man”, embodies a grand and profound thought. 

Nor any light 

Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes, 

Or any searcher know by human mind; 

Veil after veil will lift, still thei'c must be 
Veil upon veil behind. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia”. 

Less probable, I think, is the rendering: “He may even (perhaps) 
dream it”. With api cp. the German “aucli” in such sentences. 

Vibhasa would be the same in Skt. 
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In the city of Bennayada a tailor, Mandiya by name, 
was addicted to taking other men’s property. And 
declaring among the people: ‘'I have a bad disease®) 
he was always besmeared with moist salve in the region 
of the knee, tied a bandage around ■'*), and thus lived 
on his tailor’s art in the king’s highway. And also when 
he walked, he walked some way or other with weari- 
some effort, his foot being supported by means of a 
staff. And at night he dug a hole in the walls of houses 
and took a multitude of things. — Near the city, in 
a part of the garden, there was an underground dwel- 
ling — there he deposited them. And there lived his 
sister, a maiden. In the middle of that underground 
dwelling there was a well. And every accomplice whom 

1) The Sanskrit version is found in Uttarajjh. p. 190. Tuimaya I have 
connected with tunnavaya. But Jacobi’s “beggar” is probably right. 

2) Read with the MSS. gada = gada. If we accepted Jacobi’s emen- 
dation we would liave to translate : “I have a bad boil (tumor)”. Ac- 
cording to the dIpika he even claimed that he had a number of them. 
It reads; padayor me gandaniti vadan. Uttarajjh. p. 190, 1. 7. There is 
just a bare possibility that gada derives from gad. to run (used of 
liquids). That would amount to: “I have a bad running sore”. 

3) Lit., “cloth for a wound (a sore)”. Read with AB : jSnudese niccam 
eva addavalevalitto. Jacobi’s text would mean: “Declaring among the 
people by means of the region of his knee always besmeai’ed with moist 
salve: “I have a bad tumor”, and having a bandage tied about it, lie 
lived, etc.” Or, “Declaring among the people: “I have a bad boil” and 
being, by means of his knee always besmeared with mq^st salve, a man 
who has a bandage tied about”. Both ideas would be a little strange. 
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that thief enticed by means of money and brought there 
as carrier of [stolen] goods, his sister bade sit down 
on a seat placed there previously near the pit; and 
taking hold of his feet under the pretext') of washing 
them she hurled him into that well. Thereupon he 
perished. Thus the time went by while the tailor rob- 
bed the town. The thief-catchers could not catch him. 
Thereupon there arose much clamor in the city. And 
Muladeva was king there, who had become such in the 
manner already mentioned. And the affair of the burglar 
was told him by the citizens as follows: “It is a long 
time that some burglar has been stealing here in the 
city. And nobody can catch him. Therefore employ some 
means”. Then he appointed another chief of the city 
guards; he too could not catch the thief. Then Muladeva 
himself went out during the night, having put on®) 
dark-colored habiliments^). While Muladeva, not being 
known'), lay down' and remained in a shed this thief 
Mandiya came and said: “Who stays here?" Muladeva 
said: “I, a beggar”. He said: “Come I will make you 
a man”. Muladeva got up. A hole was bored [by the 
thief] into the house of a rich man. The thief brought 
out a multitude of valuable things and laid them on 
Muladeva. They started for the outskirts of the city. 
Muladeva went before, the thief behind with sword 

4) Lit., “under color’’. 

2) Pravrinami (na-elass for nu-class) > pavunami > paunami. See 
§§ 502—505 and E. Miiller, The Pali Language p. 405. 

3) Of course, the dai*k-eolored dress of Hindu thieves and other people 
who prowl about at night is used for the same reason as the gi'een 
suit of hunters (which is customary also in India). Baghuvam^a IX, 51). 

4) § 548. • 
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drawn. They came to the underground dwelling. The 
thief began to bury these valuables. And he said to 
his sister: “Wash the feet of this guest”. She bade him 
sit down on the seat put down near the brink of the 
well. She took hold of his foot under the pretence of 
washing it and thought: “I’ll push him into the well”. 
Since his feet were extremely delicate, she knew : “This 
is some man who formerly enjoyed kingly power; his 
limbs are weakly”'). Pity arose in her. Thereupon she 
made a sign to him at his feet: “Ply!” “Do not let 
yourself be killed”. After that he fled. She made an 
outcry: “He has fled! he has fled!” Mandiya drew his 
sword and followed on the road. Muladeva, seeing that 
he was extremely near to him on the king’s highway, hid ‘ 
behind a linga of ^iva on the square. The thief thought: 
“This is the man”, cleft that linga of ^iva in twain 
with his sword, that was shaped like a heron’s beak ”), 
returned, and went into the underground dwelling. 
Having staged there over night he went outside from 
there at the break of day. In the middle of the market 


1) ‘Vilialiya from 'vihalei vilivalayati. See §§206, 332 and cp. Ciliena = 
ahvayana; pahena = prahvayana (A 3 ^?iramgasuttam IT, 1, 4 § 1). 

2) Olagga = avalagna, “hanging to, clinging to”. He stuck to him 
on the road (er heftete sicli an seine Fcrsen)., 

3) 1 translate according *to Jacobi. Cp. Parigishtaparvan VI, 204: 

Cirasaingopitam kahka — 
maylrn adaya kartrikHm 
pracchannam dharayamasa 
sa jigharnsur Udayinam. 

In yi, 21 G Hemacandi'a calls the same weapon kahkakartrika, which is 
more intelligible. Also kahkamaya may perhaps mean “made like a heron 
(i. e. like a heron’s beak)”, but as we find also kaiikalohamayakhadga 
(for instance, in Uttarajjh. p. 194, 1. 4) the correct rendering would 
rather seem to be “made of kahka **iron”. Still there is a possibility that 
this kind of iron owes its origin to the difficulty presented by kahkamaya. 
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place lie worked at his tailor’s trade. The king had 
him called by his men. He thought: “That man clearly 
was not killed, and surely it must be the king”. He 
was brought by the men. The king rose in greeting, 
honored him, bade him sit down on a seat, addressed 
many pleasant words to him, and then said: “Give me 
your sister to wife”. He gave her and she was married 
by the king. And the king gave him objects of enjoy- 
ment. When a few days had elapsed the king said to 
Mandiya: “I need money”. He gave him a heap of 
money. He was honored by the king. On another day 
he was asked again; and again he gave. And the king 
paid this thief exceeding honor and respect. After this 
fashion he made him give^) everything [that he had 
taken]. The king asked his sister. She declared : “That 
is all his wealth”. Thereupon having caused all that 
wealth to be given [back to the rightful owners] in 
conformity with a list previously communicated, he 
had Mandiya impaled. 

4) An interesting causative with double-paya, i. e. *dapayati > davei ; 
Mapitpayati > davavei. — With this story compare Devendra N. Dass, 
Sketches of Hindoo Life (London 1887) pp. 151 — 53. 


AGALADATTA. 




AGALADATTAO- 


King Jiyasattu in XJjjeni had a charioteer, Amoharaha 
by name; his wife was JasamatL She had a son, Aga- 
ladatta by name. And when he was still in his childhood, 
his father passed away. And one day he questioned his 
mother who was continually weeping ®). At his pressing 
request she declared as follows: “This charioteer Amo- 
hapahari has stepped into the dignity that belonged 
to your father. Seeing such a painful thing before my 
very eyes and that you have not acquired the sciences, 
I am exceedingly grieved”. He said: “Is there anyone 
who will teach me?” She said: “There is a friend of 
your father’s in KosambI, Dadhappahari by name”. He 
went to Kosambi. He saw Dadhappahari, a teacher who 
was an expert in archery^), with the sword, and in 

1) See Uttai'ajjh. pp. 182 — 184 and cp. Jataka N"". 163. Botli tliis prose 
version and the metrical form of the tale (Erz. pp, C8sqq.) have been 
translated into Italian by Ambrogio Ball ini (Agadadatta, Firenze 1903), 
My own translation w^as finished long before I received Ballini’s booklet. 
But in the notes 1 added his interpretation of several passages. 

2) Read royamSiriiin. The dlpika also is in favor of this emendation. 
It tells us : So ablnkshnain rudatiin matarain drishtva pricchati : Matar, 
viiram varaia kiin rodishi? 

3) Isattba is neither ishvastra (Leumann, Jacobi), nor islm^astra (Pischel 
§§ 117, 148), but — *ishvastrya. In Pali we have is.sattho = ishvastra 
(one who has the arrow for his weapon, archer), which is — issasa (also 
in mahissaso, “great archer”, Theragathal210).,Issattho occurs inMilindap. 
pp. 250, 305. 418, 49. From that witli the suffix ya we get issattharn, 
“archery”. Anguttara-Nik. Vol. Ill, p. 225. 
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traveling by chariot. By him he was perfected, as if 
he had been his own son, in archery, in throwing the 
disc against the enemy’s disc, in the use of engine 
missiles, and in other accomplishments. 

When he had mastered the sciences he went one day 
with the 23ermission of his teacher to the court of the 
Ifing in order to show his proficiency. And there he 
exhibited everything just as he had been taught, how 
to hold the sword and the shield, and other acquire- 
ments. The hearts of all the people were ravished. The 
king said: “This is nothing wonderful’” And he was 
not surpi'ised at all. And he said: “What, what shall 
I give you?^). He answered respectfully: “Lord, if you 
do not give me your approbation, what is the use of 
another gift?” 

At this very place and time the king was requested 
by his subjects in the city: “In the city of the beloved 
of the gods^) breaking into houses has not been heard 
of before. And now carrying away of valuable things and 
theft is being commited by some one. Therefore indeed 
may the beloved of the gods deign to guard the city”. 

* Thereupon the chief of the city guards was commanded 
by the king: “Do you bring it about that they are caught 
within seven days”. Hearing this, Agaladatta reckoned : 
“This is a chance for me to go”, and respectfully spoke 
to the king as follows: “Within seven days I shall 
bring them to your feet, 0 lord”. And the king agreed 
to these words and gave him permission, saying: “Do so”. 

Thereupon he departed from the king’s court with 

d) Or perhaps, “How now? What shall I give you?” 

2) Plur. majestatis. The king is meant. Cp. § 111. 
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glad and rejoicing heart. And he reflected as follows: 
“Bad men and thieves prowl about in dramshops and 
other such places, concealed by various dresses and signs 
[of other professions]. Therefore I shall explore these 
places myself and by means of spies”. Having had them 
explored, he went out of the city, and when he had 
hastened out, he sat down and remained in a place 
under a mango tree of cool shade, clad in ragged and 
dirty garments, pondering on a means of catching the thief. 
And presently a religious mendicant who was muttering 
and mumbling something approached the shade of this 
very mango tree. He broke off young shoots and branches 
of the mango tree and sat down [on them]. And Agala- 
datta saw that he had firm calves and long legs’). 
And having seen him he suspected in his mind: “The 
signs betray the evildoer. Surely he is the thief”. And 
the religious mendicant said to him : “Child, from where 
do you roam about and for what reason?” Thereupon 
he answered: “Reverend sir, I wandered out of UjjenI 
as my property is wasted away”. He said: “Son, I shall 
give you much precious wealth”. Agaladatta said : “You 
have shown me a kindness”. And thus the sun became 
invisible; the evening twilight passed away. He pulled 
out a sword from his three staves and girded up his 
loins. Having risen he said: “Let us go to the city”. 
Thereupon Agaladatta followed him with suspicion, and 
thought: “This is that thief.” They entered the city. 

1) XJvvaddha is rather = udbaddha. Udvriddlia would in the natural 
course of events develop to uvvaddha. Cp. §291. But it is not impossible 
that Skt. udbaddha owes its origin to a wrong translation from Prakrit. 
Some derivatives of vridh liave the dental in Prakrit. Udbadha, “tied 
up, compressed, compact”, however, is not unnatural. 
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And there was the house of some one which, was worth ; 

looking at with wide open eyes and indicative of a | 

wealth of complete excellence ’). And there the religious 1 

mendicant made a breach in the form of a sirivaccha®) j 

and went in. He brought out baskets filled with many .i 

wares. And having stationed him there he left. Agala- ■ 

datta thought : “I shall sift the thing to the bottom ^). And 
forthwith the religious mendicant came from the temple 
of a Yaksha, bringing poor men of his own ^). And these 
he bade take the baskets and all hurry out of the city. 

And the religious mendicant, said: “Son, here in the 
dilapidated park, let us indulge in the recreation of } 

sleep for a short hour, till the night passes. Thereupon I 

we will go”. Thereupon Agaladatta said: “Father, let i 

us do so”. Then these men put the baskets down and 
they fell fast asleep. And that religious mendicant and : 

Agaladatta, having spread their beds, lay there feigning ; 

sleep. And Agaladatta softly got up, slipped away, and ■ 

I 

1) Taking punna = purna. Or, “indicative of the splendor of extra- 
ordinary religious merit” (i. e., showing that this man had in a previous 
existence performed splendid good works of an extraordinary kind). Or, 

“exhibiting a splendor that was the natural result of superior pious 
deeds done in a former existence”. 

2) The picture of one is to be seen in Schlagintweit’s Indien in Wort 
uud Bild II, p. 105. Burglars seem to have made holes of this auspicious 
shape often, and according to Skt. lexicographers ^rlvatsa designates 
also a hole of particular form made through a wall by a housebreakei'. 

Naturally thieves and robbers cherish all kinds of superstitions in India, /■ 

the Eldorado of superstitions. Like other criminals, also among us, they i 

are frequently of a religious turn of mind. Gp. Crooke, Popular Religion ! 

and Folk Lore of Northern India p. 342; Parigishtaparvan II, 173 (thieves I 

carry twig of crow’s nest, “which opens locks and holds houses spell- t 

bound”; they also use particular spells etc. for these purposes). f 

3) Lit., “follow the thing to the end” (see what comes of it). | 

4) Svaklya + ilia + ka > sala + ellaya > saiellaya. Op. §§ 595, 119, | 

79 sqq. I 
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stood concealed by a tree’). When the religious men- 
dicant knew that these men had fallen fast asleep he 
killed them, slaying them with calm assurance. And 
not seeing Agaladatta on his bed of leaves, he began 
to search for him. And Agaladatta, whose body was 
hidden by the branches, smote him with his sword in 
the region of the shoulders while he searched for him 
and came toward him; and he fell sorely wounded. 
And when consciousness had returned he said to Agala- 
datta; '^‘Child, take this sword; go to the place back 
of the cemetery. Having gone there make a sound at 
the side of the wall of Santijja’s temple®). There my 
sister lives in an underground dwelling; show her the 
sword. And she will become your wife, and you will 
be lord of all the riches there. I, for my part, am sorely 
wounded and my life is passed”. And Agaladatta went, 
taking the sword with him. And he saw her in that 
temple like ^) the goddess dwelling in the temple *). And 


1) Oi', “by tl'ees’^ 

2) Santijjnghara can hardly have the meaning attributed to it by 
Jacobi. The long a would remain unexplainable, and I do not like to 
change to santijjaghara. Monier-Williams’ dictionai'y contains the name 
of a goddess Qantivri, which could become Santiya > Santiyya > Santijja. 
Or the word may have been Santiya- from the beginning. It would seem 
to denote some genius of peace, bliss, pi'o^perity. Cp. gEnti and ^ilnti. 
Or is it a deity for averting evil omens? 

3) Lit., “saw her [looming] from that temple to behold like’’ etc. (an- 
zuschauen wie). 

4) She looked as if she had been that goddess; so beautiful was she. 
This seems to be the most natural way of taking the passage. But 
maybe we have to translate: “beautiful to behold like a Bhavanavltsi 
goddess” (as suggested by Jacobi). The Bhavavasin are: Asura-, Naga-, 
Supaima-, Vidyut-, Agni-, Dvipa-, Udadhi-, YEta-, and Stanitakumaraj 
or; Asura Genii, Serpent Genii, Garuda Genii, Genii of the Lightning, Genii 
of the Fire, Genii of the Islands, Genii of the Ocean, Genii of the Wind, 
and Genii of Thunder. 
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she said: “From where are yowl” Agaladatta showed 
the sword. And her face and her heart were dejected; 
but she hid her grief and condiicted him with zealous 
hurry into the temple of Santijja. She offered him a 
seat; Agaladatta sat down. Suspicious, he watched her 
doings. And she prepared the couch with extreme care. 
And she said: “Take a rest here”. Thereupon he did 
not yield to the lassitude of sleep ; but when her thoughts 
were distracted ') [by something else] he went to another 
place and stood there concealed. And above the couch 
a stone had previously been made ready; she caused 
it to fall, and the bed was smashed. And she said with 
glad and gleeful heart: “Ah, I have killed the slayer 
of my brother!” And Agaladatta rushed forth from 
there, seized her by the hair, and said: “Ah, daughter 
of a slave wench, who could kill me?” Thereupon she 
fell at his feet, saying: “I have come for protection”. 
He comforted her with the words. “Do not fear”*). 
And he took her and went to the king’s court. He was 
honored by the king and by the subjects in the city, 
and enjoyable things fell to his lot. 

Thus good fortune falls to the lot of others, too, who 
are earnest. 

1) VikhittaeittSe is loe. sg. fern. (= vikshiptaeittayam). 

2) §§ 501, 213, 263. Vihei = bihei. 


AGADADATTA. 




AGApADATTA >)• 

1. There is in the world a most famous city, San- 
khapura by name, abounding in excellences. And in 
that city there lived a king who caused his people joy; 
Sundara was his name. 

2. He had a peerless wife, Sulasa by name, the first 
lady of his harem, equal to him in descent and beauty, 
creating delights of the eye for all the people. 

3. From her womb there was born a son, Agadadatta 
by name. Growing day by day he reached the most 
beautiful -bloom of youth"). And of what kind was he? 

4. Void of virtue, thrift, and pity, not impressed") 
with the words of his superiors, a speaker of untruth, 
eager for amorous dalliance with the wives of others, 
without scruple, intoxicated with pride. 

5. Liquor he drank, in gambling he delighted, meat 
and honey he ate p ; surrounded by bands of actors and 
swarms of strumpets be strolled about in the middle 
of the city. 

1) A Skt. version is found in the Uttarajjh., pp. 184 — 189. A metrical 
translation I have given in my book Krtvyasaingraha. Metrlsche tlber- 
setzungen aus indischen und andern Sprachen. (Leipzig 1903). 

2) Or, “growing most beautifully he reached the ago of puberty”. 

3) Lit., “left by”. But 0 I'eads gui'uvinaya “devoid of modesty to his 

gui-us”, which is better. , 

4) A most impressive discourse stating why liquor should not be drunk, 
nor moat, honey, pte. eaten, we have in Hemacandra’s Vogapastra III, 
8 sqq. (ZDMG. 28, pp. 201 sqq.). Op. Amitagati’s Subha-shitasamdoha 
XX-XXII (ZDMG. 61 p. 112 If.). 
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6. One day the best people of the city, announced 
this affair to the king: “Sovereign of men, unbecoming 
things have been done by the prince in the city”. 

7. When the king had heard the words of the towns- 
people, his eyes waxed red with violent wrath, his head 
grew terrible with a very marked contraction of the 
brows’)} and thus he began to speak: 

8. “Hark ye! tell the prince: “Quickly abandon my 
realm and go elsewhere, and do not say a word that 
you are not told.”” 

9. When the prince learned of the matter he left 
his own pleasant city, and with his sword for his only 
companion he set forth, his anger being increased by 
mighty pride. 

10. Traversing mountains, rivers, forests, cities, sta- 
tions of cowherds, and a multitude of villages”), far 
away from his own city, he came to the city of Benares. 

11. Companionless he rambled about in the middle 
of the city, through three-cornered places, squares etc., 
filled with anger in his heart, like the elephant that 
has been lost from the herd. 

12. And while the king’s son thereupon wandered 
about in the streets of the city he saw a man of know- 
ledge, who was accompanied by many young men. 

And what was he like? 


1) The Skt. lexicographers give ‘^terrible*’ as a meaning of bhasura. 
That would fit well here. ZDMG. 34, pp. 274, 1. 2 contains a similar 
phrase: bhiudibhasuram vayanam kauna, having made his face terrible 
with a frown”. The usual meaning “shining” (clearly marked) would 
do too in our stanza. 

2) Or perhaps better: “and a multitude of cities, stations of cowherds, 
and villages”. 
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13-14. Clever in the sciences, in arms, and in the 
arts >), wise, knowing the feelings of the heart, very pro- 
found, devoted to the service of others, full of compas- 
sion, endowed with excellences of form, Pavanacanda 
by name ; but fierce as the wind was he for his oppo- 
nents in disputation, not for his pupils. The sciences 
of chariot, horse, and elephant he taught there the sons 
of kings ^). 

15. Into his presence went Agadadatta, made a low 
obeisance to his feet, and sat down. “From whence 
come you, fair sir?” Pavanacaiida then accosted him. 

16. Having gone aside [with him], the prince told 
Pavanacanda his story, how he had departed from 
Sankhapura. 

17. Thereupon Cauda*) said to him: “Stay here, 
learning the arts; but do not divulge your secret to 
any one, 0 slender youth”. 

18. The teacher rose, arrived at his own house together 
with the king’s son, and said to his wife®): “This is 
my brother’s son”. 

19. When he had caused the excellent prince to be 
bathed, and had given him precious garments and or- 
naments, Pavanacanda said these words to him at the 
close of the meal : ®) 

20. “House, money, train of servants, carriages, and 

1) Or, “in the matter of the sciences?” Or, “missile, sword, and ai*ts ?” 

2) This is the meaning of tlio name of Pavanacanda, 

3) Or, “he taught the son’s of the king there”. 

4) A kind of “Koseform” for the lung form Pavanacanda. Either the 
first or the second part of a compound proper noun was used that wmy. 
Cp. Jfitaka 257. 

5) Mahilrt, from mah, “to be glad, to frolic”. Gp. vilasinl. 

6) In regard to in am see § 431. 
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horses etc. — everything that belongs to me’) is at 
your disposal. Enjoy yourself as your heart desires, 0 
prince”. 

21. Thus he remained in this man’s house, delighted 
in mind, abandoning his cruel intentions, studying all 
the arts. 

22. Having his heart pervaded with deep humility 
toward his teacher, a joy to the souls of all the people, 
he grasped 'the seventy-two arts in a short time. 

23. In this wise this excellent prince, who had ac- 
quired the arts, tarried in the garden of the house 
every day, engaged in strenuous application, utterly 
absorbed in that matter. 

24. Near the garden there was a chief merchant’s 
house, charming with its windows, high, extremely 
extensive. 

25. There abode the merchant’s lovely daughter, 
Mayanamanjari by name. Ascending the top of the house' 
she daily saw the prince. 

26. Now she, falling in love with him, looked at 
him incessantly and threw flowers, fruits, leaves, and 
little clods®), musing on something®). 

27. Although the maid indeed had slipped into his 
heart, the prince regarded her not, in his passion for 
the arts, from fear of hi^ superiors*), and on account 
of his eagerness for the acquisition of learning. 

28. One day, intent on the acquisition of the arts, he 

i 

1) Santa (= Skt. sant) + ika > santika > santiya. 

2) § 304. 

3) Or, “thinking a little, somewhat meditayely”. 

4) But probably plur. majest. (honoris causa); and so translate: “from 
fear of his teacher’’. 
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was hit with a bunch of aQoka blossoms by the girl, whose 
heart was distressed by the violent onslaught of Love '). 

29. And on this day the prince looked closely at 
the maid, who hid. her slender body amid the young 
branches of the a^oka and was bewildered with flutte- 
ring flurry. And he thought: 

30. “SeeP) is this a woman of the gods? or may 
she be a Naga girl? or is this Karaala? or is it Sarasvatl 
in visible form? 

31. But 111 rather ask her for what purpose she stays 
there”. Having reflected thus in his heai-t, the pi’ince 
said to her aloud: 

32. “Who are you, matchless maiden? why do you 
show yourself only a little ? why do you perturb me who 
am intent on the acquisition of learning, 0 slender one?” 

33. Having heard the words of the prince, she said, 
her eyes opening wide, her face laughing, and a radia- 
ting brightness gleaming from her teeth :^) 

34. “I am the daughter of Bandhudatta, the principal 
merchant of the city, Mayanamanjari by name, and 
married right here in the city”’). 

1) Gurupasara of the MSS. (also of 0) [prasara “free course”] should 
be retained. 

2) According to Jacobi’s vocabulary uaha is = uyshu (ep. Pttli udahu), 
“or”, I cannot see how that is possible. Why not uaha 2^ plur. imperat., 
which is so frequently found in Prakrit? Cp. Pischel § 471. 

3) Lit. “having a row of rays of the teeth that manifests itself’- 
Payadanta cannot be passive, but represents prakatanta, Skt. prakatat. 
Ravanavaha, 8,90 offers the same foimi, and 10, 44paadanti. Goldschmidt 
wrongly derives from prakatayati. Pi'akatayanti may become paadaanti 
> paadanti. But the sense in the passages quoted is not that of the 
causative. 

4) She has been married at an early age, in keeping with the Hindu 
custom, and remains in her father’s house until she has grown up and 
matrimony is consummated. 


16 
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35. “Since that day when I saw you')> beautiful one, 
who are like the god with the flowery bow, the tree 
of sorrow has grown up in my heart. 

“For : 

36. “Even sleep has fled from my eyes, the fever in 
my body has only increased, even food is distasteful 
to me, there is a violent pain in my head. 

37. “So long only one is happy as nobody becomes 
dear to him. He who is attached to a dear one has 
delivered himself over to sorrow. 

38. “A wretched being, impelled by certain deeds 
done in a former life, and desirous of happiness, falls 
in love with a person hard to obtain. 

39. “Therefore if you do not engage with me in loving 
intercourse, which ravishes the hearts of young women, 
there will be murder on your soul*); for evidently I 
cannot live”*). 

40. Having heard the words of this damsel, he re- 
flected in his heart: “Clearly she will die, as her body 
is burning with the 'great Are of love. 

41. “In the (jastras Mahabharata and Eamayana we 
are told this distinctly that there are clearly ten amo- 
rous states for people in love. 

1) Lit., “Since which day thou hast been seen, since that day etc.”' ' 

2) Lit., “there will be an own murder for you”. Read hohl with the 
MSS. Vajjha is not uncommon in Prakrit [see, for instance, ZDMG. 34, 
p. 259, st. 5 of the Kalakacirya-kathanakam ; Avafyaka-Erzhhlungen 
p. 43, below the text the sixt line ; Setubandha 1, 16, where the scholiast 
is wrong], 

3) The student of Ancient Hindu life knows that in love-affaii's the 
woman, and not the man, is the active and aggressive party. She makes 
the first advances and she in the end goes to the lover’s house, if in 
any way possible, in order to enjoy with him the consummation of 
amorous bliss. Cp. Th. Krabbes, Die Frau im altfranzOs. Karls-Epos p. 20 ff. 
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42. “The first produces anxious thought; in the second 
one yearns for the bliss of union; in the third long- 
drawn, hot sighs arise. 

43. “The fourth produces fever; in the fifth state 
the body burns: in the sixth stage food is disagreeable 
to the person in love. 

44. “In the seventh there is fainting; in the eighth 
state madness sets in; danger of life there is for one 
who has reached the ninth state. 

45. “The lover who enters the tenth state is inevitably 
• deprived of life'). So in separation from me this girl 

will be exposed even to danger- of life”'-^). 

46. When the royal prince, who was well versed in 
the emotions, had meditated in his heart, he addressed 
that young maiden in a love-abounding manner, with 
sweet words: 

47. “Beautiful one, know that I am the first son — 
Agadadatta by name — of king Sundara, whose actions 
are beautiful and whose fame is far-spread. 

48. Haviug come here to a teacher of the arts in 
order to acquire the arts; I shall take you with me 
on the day when I go and return home®). 

49. Speaking thus in many a manner, with the greatest 
diflBculty he made the deer-eyed girl, whose body was thor- 
ned with the multitude of love’s darts, compose herself. 

1) Concerning the ten stages of ‘‘love in separation” see R. Schmidt, 
Beitrage zur indischen Erotik (Leipzig 1902) pp. 124 ff. Death on account 
of “love in separation” is also a medieval conception. Wolfram’s Parzifal 
XIII, 359—867; and esp. 489 ff.; Hartmann’s Iwein 1546 — IsSC. 

2) Samsayam kahi lit means :“she will bring about danger (or doubt)of life” . 

3) Lit., “On which day I shall return home on that I shall go taking 
[you] with me”, Tae « *take, i. e. loc, from pronominal stem ta + ka. 
C’s reading pavasissam’ “when I depart” is more natural. 
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50. That son of a king whose heart was enamored 
of her excellences and beauty, thereupon when he had 
arrived in his house meditated a means for their union. 

51. On the next day that royal scion came along 
the street on his road'), mounted on a steed. Then 
there arose a hubbub in the city. 

And also: 

52. Has the ocean broken out? ") or is a terrible fire 
blazing? or has the enemy’s army arrived? or has a 
lightning-bolt fallen? 

53-54. At this point the prince suddenly with an 
astonished mind saw a mad elephant in rut who had 
felled the strong post to which he had been tied, who 
had been left by his keeper, and who was killing all 
who came within reach of his trunk, and who moved 
hither, enraged without cause, like the god of death. 

55. With the rope that bound his foot torn in pieces, 
smashing houses, marked-stalls, and temples, infuriated 
in a moment, that elephant came before the prince. 

56. When the people of the city saw the prince 
who possessed such a beautiful form, they cried with 
a loud voice: “Run away! run away from the path 
of the elephant!” 

57. But the prince left his own steed and walking 
along with most dexterous gait he called the prince 
of elephants, who was like Indra’s prince of elephants. 

58. When the elephant, from whom there flowed") a 
stream of ichor juice, heard the voice of the prince he ■ 


1) Or less probably, “on the path of the street’’. 

2) Or, as Jacobi would have it, “become perturbed”. 

3) § 323. 
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quickly rushed forward, infuriated against the prince, 
'like the god of death. 

59. And the prince with joyful soul rolled up ’) his 
upper garment and threw it down before the trunk of 
the on-rushing elephant. 

60. Panting*) with rage the elephant gave it many 
a thrust*). But the prince hit the animal on the region 
of the back with hard blows of the fist. 

61. Thereupon, panting with fury, it rushed and ran 
and shook and stumbled and tried to strike with its 
tusks and whirled about in a circle. 

62. After he had sported with that fine elephant for 
an exceedingly long time and had rendered it submis- 
sive to his will, he forthwith mounted its back. 

63. Now the most excellent prince of men, together 
with the ladies of his harem, looked on this sport with 
the elephant, which ravished the hearts of all the people. 

64-65. Seeing the prince on the back of the elephant 
like the lord of the gods, that king asked the company 
of his servants: “Who is this boy, this treasure of ex- 
cellences, in splendor the sun and likewise in lovely 
gentleness the lord of the night*), accomplished in all 


1) I 107. Cp. Pali samvelli in expressions like the following da}ham 
katva satnvellim = kaecham bandhitva, “having rolled up his garment, 
having taken up the end of the garment and tucked it into the girdle”, 
Jiltaka V, p. 306, stanza 56; samvelliyam nivilseti, “to wear the under- 
garment rolled up”. Vinaya Vol. II, p. 137. Buddhaghosha explains the 
latter passage: mallakammakaradayo viya kacoham bandhitva nivaseti. 
Skt. vellita also means “bent, curved”. 

2) Dhamadhamenta pi-esents dhamati with reduplication of the whole 
present stem. 

3) Ohobha = kshobha (just as chubhai, chuhai, ehudha from kshubh). 

4) Or, as we would say. “the queen of the night”. But the moon is 
masculine in the Hindu languages. 
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the arts and sciences, eloquent, heroic, and handsome?” 

66. Thereupon one of them said: “In the house 
of the teacher of the arts, 0 lord of men, there’) I 
have seen him engaged in strenuous application to 
the arts”. 

67'. Then the delighted ruler of men asked that teacher 
of the arts : “Who is this excellent man, who is extremely 
clever in the excellent science of elephants?”®). 

68. When the teacher of the arts had asked for safety 
he told the story of the prince with its details to the 
ruler of men, who was attended by many people. 

69. Having heard this, the king, who experienced 
great satisfaction in his heart, despatched his door- 
keeper: “Bring the prince into my presence”. 

. 70. And sitting ’) on the elephant’s back he was then 
accosted by the door-keeper: “The lord of men sum- 
mons you; come to the king’s court, 0 prince”. 

71. In accordance with the king’s behest the prince 
thereupon fastened the elephant to the post and came 
into the king’s presence with a heart full of misgivings. 

72. Before he had made a low obeisance by placing 
his knees, hands, and head on the ground in deep hxi- 
mility, he was embraced by the king. 

73. Extremely honored with betel, a seat, respect, 
presents and honor, and in other ways^), the prince 
sat down with serene soul at the side of the king. 

1) § 293. 

2) Or, “in the science to master excellent elepllants’^ 

3) Paritthiyao = *panshthitakah» 

4) Or, “most extraordinarily honored with the honor of the tributes 
of respect consisting in betel and a seat and with other [marks of 
distinction]”. 
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Thereupon the king thought: “This is one of the 
noblest of men. For: 

74. “Modesty is the root of manliness; the root of 
success determination; virtue is the root of blessings; 
pride the root of ruin. 

“And another saying: 

75. “Who paints the peacock so bright? who imparts “) 
their gait to the royal swans? who fragrance to the 
lotus flowers and modesty to those who are born in 
noble families? 

“And also: 

76. “The ears of rice bend with their weight, on 
account of their water the clouds, the tops of the trees 
with their burdens of fruit, and by reason of their 
modesty noble men; but not from fear of anybody”. 

77-78. Thereupon the prince was asked for intelligence 
of his welfare®) by the king, who was delighted with 

1) Lit., “produces”. The hamsagati (gait of the swan”) is typical of 
gracefulness and the Hindus are fond of comparing the way in which 
beautiful women move or walk to the movement of the swan. Probably 
they think after all, more of the bird’s majestic gliding on the water 
and not of its wabbling way of walking, although this is the prevailing 
interpretation. Gati may mean both. Still I am not perfectly sure that 
the translation I gave in my Kavyasamgraha p. 82 (“das stolze Zieh’n”) 
is the only legitimate one. Parallels from European winters correspond 
to the “stolze Ziehn”. So, for instance, Pushkin, Poltawa, 1 st Canto: 

Efl 4 BH>ReHbfl 

To vie 6 e 4 H nycTWHUbix'b bo^Tj 

HanoMHHaiOT'b iMOBHbifi xo4T>. 

But the modern Finnish poet Eino Leino would seem to voice a slightly 
different notion. In his Tarina suuresta tammesta (BorgS-, Werner Soder- 
strbm, p. 31) we read: 

Neiet joutsenena souten joutui. 

“Swanlike rocking thither came the maidens”. And in Finnish popular 
poetry the maiden walks like a duck, e. g. Kaiiteletar^ II, 233. 

2) “Asked how he fared, how he was doing”, Pauttio, the plural^ im- 
plies all the different details. 
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his modesty, and also questioned in detail with regard 
to his acquirement of the sciences ; and when he from 
shame did not reveal the acquisition of his own 
accomplishments, then the teacher said: ‘‘Lord, he is 
proficient in everything”. 

But great king: 

79. “Those who are of noble character are ashamed 
when their own great splendor is being extolled; but 
the others are beside . themselves *) even if they are 
falsely praised”. 

80. And while thus that king’s mind was enraptured 
with the behaviour of the prince, there came all the 
people of the city to the king. 

81. Fine jewels and garments, fragrant flowers, to- 
gether with fruits were put down before the king by 
the city community, that had incurred disgrace®). 

82. This present of the townspeople was handed 
over by the king to the prince. Then falling at the 
king’s feet they began to make their petition. 

It was as follows: 

83. “Your majesty, this city of yours, that boasts 
an abundance of riches surpassing the wealth of Kuvera’s 
town, has become a thief’s house within a few days. 


d) Lit., ‘‘do not find room in their own bodies” (from vanity). 

2) Khitta, literally “thrown”, means “distracted, transported” (with 
joy etc.), I'ather than “astonished” (Jacobi). Op. vikhitta in Erz. p. 68, 1. 17. 

3) The disgrace of being robbed by a thief is meant. 

4) Kosalla might perfectly well be = kau^alya, “prosperity, cleverness”, 
considering the necessity and good effect of a present in the Orient. 
But probably the word represents kaugalya in the sense of “going along 
with the kuQalara” (or kugali), the respectful greeting. Or perhaps, kosa 
(= koga, sheath, covering, envelope) + alia (§ 595 in fine), i. e., some- 
thing covered up, wrapped up. Cp. Pali pannakSra in Childers. 
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84. “The city, 0 chief of men, is being robbed by 
some wicked burglar, who is clever in digging holes 
[into houses]. Protect us now. What [need], of many 
words 

85. With harsh words the king said to the chief of 
the guards of the excellent town: “Heigh, sirrah! even 
while you look on, the whole town is being robbed!” 

86. Then he pleaded: “Your majesty, it is many days 
that we have watched for the thief. Nevertheless he 
has not yet been seen anywhere”. 

87. At this juncture the king was requested by prince 
Agadadatta: “Sovereign, give me orders; I shall find 
the robber of the city quickly. 

88. “If within seven days I do not find the thief of 
the city, I shall burn my own body in the flames *) 
of flaming fire”. 

89. When the ruler of men had heard these words 
of the prince together with his promise, he gave him 
permission and said: “May your desire be fulfilled”. 

90. Then having taken that vow and having made 
a low obeisance to the king he wandered about in the 
city without anxiety, watching the haunts of the thieves. 

That is to say : 

91-92. In the houses of prostitutes, in taprooms, in 
gambling places, and in the stalls of the bakers; in 
the sheds of the parks where one can get water to 
drink, in the huts of ascetics, in empty temples, on the 


d) Lit., ‘‘jflame-rows”. 

2) Avi ya exactly corresponds to the German idiom ‘'und zwar”, both 
here and between stanzas 5i and 52 (where I have translated rather 
awkwardly “and also”). 
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squares, in the market quadrangles’) in the bazaars of 
the market, the prince strolled about all alone, watching 
the movements of the thieves. 

93. Then, when the sixth day had passed and the 
thief had not been seen, on the seventh day the prince 
was exceedingly seized with anxious thoughts. 

9i. “Shall I wander to a foreign country? or shall 
I go to my father, taking that deer-eyed damsel with 
me? Or shall I betake myself to the wildwood? 

95. “But it is not becoming for men who have sprung 
from a taintless family that something they have pro- 
mised with their tongues should turn out otherwise. 

For: 

96. “Let their heads be cut off, let there be bondage 
for them, let prosperity depart altogether, let happen 
what will happen, if excellent men keep what they 
have promised^). 

97. “Not indeed the wearing of dead men’s bones 
as a badge is the “great vow”; to keep what one has 
promised, that is the great vow of strong-minded men” *). 

98. Thus fostering many doubting thoughts in his 
own mind, this prince got outside of the city at the 
time of the afternoon. 

99-100. Under’) a mango tree that was dense with 


1) Fol'med by the booths on all four sides. 2) Op. KathEko^ap. 179. 

3) Naratttai = nara + asthi. Mudda = mudra is used the same way 
in Skt. The “man’s-bone -badge”, we know, is the great pride of the 
Pacupata ascetics, whom our tale exhibits in a very unfavorable light. 
The religious vows they observe they call the ‘‘great vows”, and hence 
they are termed mahEvratika or mahavratin, “people of the great vow”. 
Neyam = Skt. na + etad. 

4) Lit, “in that which is below”; loc. sg. of neuter adj. hettha + ka 
See § 107. 
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a multitude of fine shoots, and cast a cool shade and 
abounded in towering, mighty boughs, he was sitting, 
his body exhausted ') with the burden of anxious thoughts, 
aud was looking about in all directions like a Vidya- 
dhara who is deprived of his magic. 

101*102. At this juncture suddenly a wandering as- 
cetic arrived whose costume consisted of a red garment 
and who wore a sheaf of hair on his bald head by w^ay 
of a crown-tuft. Provided with three staves, a water- 
pot, and a chowrie, holding also a rosary®) and mur- 

1) Sudhiya (which occurs as -vario lectio a number of times also in 
HEla; see Index sub sudia) has by Goldschmidt been wrongly derived 
from a supposed root suth. Pali sodheti points to the Pi'Ekrit root sudh. 
This Pali verb occurs in Theragatha 149, and the comm, translates it 
by badheti. hethayati. Does it represent a samprasarana form *sudh = 
svadh, from which we would have to deinve Skt. svadhiti? Goldschmidt 
assumes a root sudh in his Setubandha. But this is a second mistake. The 
root of the forms given by him as coming from that hypothetical sudh is 
in reality the same as Skt. ^iimbh, pubh, from which we have so many 
forms in Pali; for instance, asumbhati, ‘‘to hurl, to throw” Jat. Ill, 435, 
1. 21 (varia lectio khipi); nisumbhati, “to trample under foot, to dash 
to the ground, to kill, TherlgnthS 302 (Skt. nigumbliati) ; pai'isumbhati, 
“to strike” (= paharati), J?it, III, 347, stanza 49; 'VI, 376, 1. 18; sam- 
sumbhati, ‘'to roll” (vatteti) Jat. VI, 88, stanza 355 ; sumbhati, “to strike” 
(= paharati, potheti), Jut. Ill, p. 185, st. 51; VI, p. 549, st. 2161. 

2) Lit., “ruddle garment”. The red robe of the Brahman ascetics is 
often spoken of in the Jaina books. AupapHtikas. § 86; Bhagavatl p. 255; 
and on account of their dress they are nicknamed “ruddles” (geruya) 
and termed rattapada, “they of the red cloth”. Leumann in ZDMG. 48, 
pp. 65, 56. 

3) Ganayatrl > ganetti + ka, “Zahlerin”. Mundiyasirakuccasaccula 
literally means: “crowntiifted by means of a bunch on his shaven head”. 
Cuda denotes a single lock of hair left on the crown of the shaven head, 
and mundiya is extremely common, also in Jaina books, with reference 
to the bald head of those who have renounced the world. The tuft of 
hair on the shaven head tallies exactly with the descriptions of the 
Brahman monk that are so frequently encountered in Hindu literature. 
Kurca > kucca denotes a bundle,, especially a bundle of grass or straw. 
Evidently the ascetic had an immense shock of hair on his crown; there- 
fore I translate by “sheaf’. Kucca could even be taken as “a bunch of 
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muring and mumbling something or other, he came in 
front of the prince. 

103. His staff-like arms resembled the trunk of an 
elephant, spacious was his chest, shaggy his hair; he 
was endowed with the fresh bloom of youth, fierce, 
red-eyed, and long-legged. 

lOi. Now having gazed on him steadfastly, the prince, 
full of suspicion, thought in his heart; “On account of 
such an appearance this must clearly be the thief’ '). 

105. At this point he said to the prince with pleasant 
words: “From where are you, excellent man, and for 
what reason do you stay here.^” 

106. Having found out his real condition, the prince, 
who had a clever intellect 0, declared: “Overcome by 
poverty I wander about in the city with an empty 
heart”. 

107. “Do not sorrow, my son. Today I will do away 
with your poverty. I will give you the riches you desire”. 
So said the wandering ascetic. 

108. The prince prated: “By the grace of your feet 
my poverty will vanish and will the matter desired 
by me be accomplished”. 

109. While they talked thus the lord of day, leaving 


sacred ku^a grass wliicli the man wore on his head. Cp. Kshemendra’s 
KalavilSsa I, 67 ff. But the epithet pharusakesa in the next stanza mili- 
tates against ’this view. — The compound could also be taken as a 
dvandva — “whose head and beard were shaven (shoim) and who wore 
a crowutuft”. But I doubt that mundito could be used of the beard, 
although the dIpika supports this view. It reads munditagirahk ureas. 
Jacobi seems to be of the commentator’s opinion, 

1) Aha of course, is = Skt. atha. 

2) Lit., “clever as to his intellect” (or perhaps, “in his judgment”, or 
“in liis designs”). 
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the range of the eyes, disappeared as a good man from 
fear of a sin. 

110-111. When the glow of the evening twilight had 
gone and the mass of night’s darkness became manifest, 
the ascetic drew a sword of frightful aspect out of the 
scabbard, started with quick steps, and said to the 
prince : “Follow me ^), in order that I may accomplish 
every purpose you have in view. What [need] of many 
words”. 

112. And straightway the two came quickly into the 
middle^) of the city and after roaming about a little 
sat down in a certain place. 

113. And forthwith the wandering ascetics scratched 
[the outlines of] a breach on a rich merchant’s towering 
palace, on a part of the wall that was easily broken 
through. 

114. When a breach in the wall had been made he 
dug out with a very sharp tool an extremely well 
concealed hole, which resembled a sirivaccha and which 
made it easy to get in and out. 

115. Having looked in attentively for a long time, the 
rogue entered [the house] with gentle steps and dragged 
out right there most precious goods, many baskets full. 

116. Stationing the prince there he fetched poor men 
from a temple’) and made them take these [baskets]; 
and out of the city they went forthwith. 

1) Lit, “come to my back”. 

2) MajjhayiTra most probably is = madliyakara. 

3) Wayfarers and beggars frequently had to sleep in temples. Gp. 
Kuttanimatam 223 and my note to 221 in my translation of DSmodara- 
gupta’s work. — TSo in the following is most probably fern, plur., less 
likely abl. sg. (connecting with nayarlio). 


1 # 
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Then the prince reflected: 

1 ] 7. “Shall I draw my sword and slay the miscreant 
here by a trick. But to slay by trick becomes not us 
who 'have been born in noble families. 

118. “Going to his dwelling I shall see how much 
property he has stolen, for the sake of which he con- 
tinually robs this host of townspeople”. 

• 119. Thus these two, having taken their plunder and 
departed from the peerless town, arrived in the park 
of the city, fatigued by their heavy burdens. 

1 20. The religious mendicant said- to the prince, in 
order to kill him by a trick: “Foble man, the night 
is long; 0 let us rest here in the park”. 

121. The prince agreeing, they sat down there in 
the^ark, [saying]: “Tes, let us enjoy a nap”, but both 
of them suspicious in their hearts. 

122. In a moment they both feigned sleep, one to 
the right, the other to the left at the foot of a tree “), 
each intent oh killing the other. 

123. The men who had served as carriers^) all went 
to sleep with confident minds, but the prince rose from 
his bed [of leaves and twigs] and softly slipped away. 

124. Taking his sword in his hand he stood at the 
foot of another great tree vigilently watching that 
man's doings. 

125-126. Seeing that they slept the thief killed these 


1) Or “the gloom of the night is intense”. — OhalaghStamarana lit., 
killing by a tricky stroke”. 

2) Lit, both had fallen* asleep in a false sleep to the right and to the 
left of a tree’s root. 

3) Vahitra + ika > vahitrika > Vahittiya (“ein Mann der Trage”). — 
For uthettE cp. Erz. p. 42^ 3 (utthehi)j p. 69, 1. 28 (uttheum), and § 582; 
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men, and while lie looked there for the prince, not 
seeing him on his bed, the prince called the miscreant, 
drew his sword, and struck him about’) the shanks, 
free from fear and endowed with terrible strength. 

127. By one stroke ,his two shanks dropped down; 
like a tree cut by the disc he was felled precipitately 
to the ground. 

128. Unable to walk and having only a remnant of 
life left®), he said to him: “I was that far-famed thief, 
Bhuyamgana by name. 

129. “So, too, there is here in the cemetry a dwelling 
in the interior of the earth. There lives my sister, a 
young girl, Viramal by name. 

130. “Go to the foot of the fig tree and call her, 
that she may quickly open the door of the underground 
dwelling. 

131. “Having married her, fair sir, take the whole 
heap of riches. Live there in ease and pleasure, or go 
to a settlement [of men]. 

132. While he was talking thus, the prince spoke 
words of comfort to him for a moment. He then took 
the thief’s sword and came to the grounds of the dead. 

133. Having gone there he made a sound at the foot 
of the fig tree for that young damsel; and she came 
and opened the' door of the house. 

134. Looking intently on the beautiful form of the girl 
for a long time, he was astonished immediately and he 
thought in his own heart: “She is the very essence of love”. 

1) Lit., ‘‘in theWicinity of’’ (German, Beingegend). 

2) I. e., “on the point of dying”. Less likely would be the rendering : 
“having only life left” (not strength etc.). 
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135. And he was questioned by her: ‘'Fair sir, from 
where and for what purpose have you come?” He told 
her what had happened. When she had heard it she 
was anguished in her heart’). 

136. Speaking sweet words she conducted the prince 
into the underworld palace. With great respect she 
offered him a splendid seat there. 

137. In loving wise she said to him: “I and this flood 
of vast riches, everything is at your disposal. Fair sir, 
amuse yourself as you like”. 

138. Showing him the sleeping apartment she said: 
“Rest here on the couch; I, on the other hand, will 
go and fetch ointment for you”. 

139. Speaking thus she immediately went out of the 
sleeping chamber. But the prince then thought in his 
heart of the science of prudent policy. 

140. “Trickery, untruth, greed, silliness, rashness, 
impurity, and cruelty®) likewise are the inborn faults 
of women. 


1) Dnmei is a denom. from *duman, du just as nilmei, numai from 
*nllman (PrSkidt numa). See Weber, Hala 91. In Skt. we have doman; 
but duman is veiy natural, as the most common forms of the verb are 
duyate etc. Cp. § 540. Pahamma == vivara, ^vabhra I range under the 
same head, setting it down = *prakhanman. Setubandha IX, 48. 

2) Nissamsaya does not mean ‘^Niedertrachtigkeit” (Jacobi), but “cruelty” 
(the usual signification of nrigamsata:). In Uttarajjh. XXXIV, 22 we find 
nissamso, which the commentator correctly explains in the following 
manner: yo nrigamso bhavati nistrira^ah jivara himsan yo rnamig api 
9 ankam na karoti sa nrigamsa ityucyate. Our stanza recurs in Uhle’s 
Vetfllapamcavim^ati p. 14, 11. 28—28 (cp. Bbhtlingk, Ind. Spriiche 2 328) : 

Anritam, sShasam, maya, 
murkhatvam, atilobhata, 
apaucam, nirdayatvain ca 
strinam doshSh svabhSvajah. 

Nissamsaya is here translated by nirdayatva, “pitilessness”. 
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“And another saying: 

141-14:2. “Women are not won over by ardent love, 
not by learning and not by excellent qualities, not by 
modesty and not by pride, and not by a hundred thousand 
caresses, and neither by harsh nor by tender words, 
not by power, not by bloom of youth. Hard to win over 
is the heart of women. Ponder this carefully i). 

i) The reading of the MSS. should not be tampered with. So I reject 
Jacobi’s coiTections. Upon the whole, I acknowledge neither metrical 
considerations, nor the rules of the grammarians as a warrant for altering 
readings of such excellent MSS. as those used by Jacobi. He has been 
unfoi’tunate a number of times in changing the readings of the MSS. 
of our tales. The same is true of Fick in his edition of the Jinistic 
Sagara myth. From the very nature of their works the grammarians 
cannot be supposed to give every possible form. And if Pali stanzas often 
are metrically faulty (and everybody knows that they are), why should 
Apabhramga verses always be correct? 

For gheppahim (gheppahl) see §§ 453, 456 and the paragraphs in the 
index sub gheppai, Susineha (i. e. su + sneha) may well form an in- 
strumental susinehim. The tw'O vowels i and e (and u and o) apparently 
were not clearly and distinctly separated in their Klangfarbe, The same 
is to be said of these vowels in English, So sinehim = sinehem is not 
to be suspected; and even Pischel the Pitiless sanctions it, for in his 
Materialien zur Kenntnis des Apabhram^a, N®. 358 he admits nicchai 
(nicchaim) = ni^cayena. Caduya — catiika; kliara = kshara. Vihavi 
vihavim, vihavem, vihave seems permissible too. The anunasika and the 
anusvara are in Prakrit added and dropped with the greatest facility. 
Durgidhya > duggihya > dugiyha > dugijjha > dugejjha. Mahilahim 
may be taken as loc. sg., “the heai't in woman”. But in the masculine 
a-stems we have ApabhramQa ^putrSsam > puttaha > puttaha, and im 
AMg. the genitive pL fern, tasim. So perhaps a genitive plur. fern. *ma- 
hilSsam > mahilssim > mahilEhim > mahilahim would not be an im- 
possibility. I think that similar genitives plur. are also found in AMg. 
When we encounter bhuehim satam in Ayaramgasuttam I, 3, 1 § 2, 
stanza 1, the only natural explanation appears to be: *bhutesham > 
bhuesirn > bhuehim. We expect the genitive plur. in our stanza, — 
Cintahim I take == cintahi (2^ sg. imperat,). Cintahi = cintehi represents 
an ordinary phenomenon in Apabhramga (Cp. stanza 307 in our poem). 
If we do not want to depart from the rules of the grammarians cintahim 
(cintahT) would either be 3 ^ pL indicative, or 3^ pi. imperat. There is 
no sense in the former here; the latter would require the translation: 

17 
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^^Therefore : 

14:3. ^^The man deluded by love, who is filled with 
affection for the bevy of young women falls into a sea 
of trouble that is hard to cross, — there is no doubt 
of that”. 


“They (i, e. people) should ponder on it carefully”. The 3^ singular in 
the sense of the German “man” is very common in Skt; the plural is 
also used. But with the imperative the second sg. is the rule. [0 has the 
imperative 2^ pL cintaha ayarina, = cintahu]. — Vijjaim andlajjaim do 
not seem so monstrous to me. The change of the final e to i would be 
natural enough and is of frequent occurrence in Msharashti'I. For a 
genitive which ends in i cp. the second stanza in PischeTs Materialien 
zur Kenntnis des Apabhram^a. About the addition of the anusvara I 
have spoken already. Concerning MEhErashtri forms terminating with 
aim cp. ZDMG. 33, p. 450. An interesting case is the following stanza 
of the Vikramorvagiyam: 

Jalahara samhara ehu! Kopai adhattao 
aviraladhErEsaradisamuhakantao 
e mai puhavi bhamante. Jai pia pekhihimi 
tavve jam ju karlhisi tarn tu sahihimi. 

I translate: “Wolke, lass das! Das Angesicht der W'eltgegenden mit 
dichten Gussregenschauern tiberziehend, ist sie in Zorn verfallen» (zum 
Zorn entschlossen, bereit) wider mich, o weh (or, following Pisehel’s e, 
wider mich hiei’), der ich die Erde durchschweife. Wenn ich die Geliebte 
sehe, so werde ich ertragen was immer du mir auch thun magst”. The 
MSS. have the readings kopai, kopaim. kopaT, and all these variants 
seem to be substantially correct and to stand for Skt. kopake = kope. The 
sudden change from the second person to the third in the address to the 
cloud is vei'y good as portraying the king’s wandering mind. The king is 
a poor wanderer now; so the cloud can afford to treat him shamefully. 
It will be seen at a glance that my interpretation is based solely on 
the text which we have in the MSS. Pischei has to make changes in 
order to arrive at his rendering. Even if we accepted one of his emen- 
dations (one that he himself does not consider necessary), viz, adhantao 
for adhattao, we ought to translate: “Wer hilligt, dass du” etc. (cp, the 
king’s words between stanzas 3 and 4 of the 5th act. in Pandits second 
edition p. 414), “I, the king, do not allow it”. Adhai as a synonym of 
parijEnai, “to acknowledge”, occurs ofteh in the Jaina books. The most 
literal rendering is German “annehmen”. Jai may also mean “ob”. That 
would give the rendering: “der ich die Ei'de durchirre, ob ich nieht 
meine Geliebte wiedersehe. Dann etc. 
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14:4. And having meditated thus, that prince left the 
couch and crouched down in another place, putting an 
efiSgy of himself^) there [on the couch]. 

145. And the' stone that was placed above the couch 
by means of a mechanical contrivance suddenly was 
let loose by her and dropped upon the bed. 

146. Thinking that he had been crushed the wicked 
woman said with joyful heart “Slayer of my brother, do- 
you now feel it in your heart?” 

147. Having heard these words the prince rushed 
forth and upon her ; seizing her by her mass of hair 
he said words such as these to her: 

148. “Ah, wicked woman, who could kill me by the 
power of his intellect? How should he who watches 
over another’s house sleep in his own?”®) 

1) Padiruva, “Gegenbild”, some efQgy which resembled him (or, re- 
sembled a man). In a thief s lair you may expect to find such things, 
since they were used by the fraternity. Op. JEtaka N°. 61 and especially 
Temple, Legends of the PanjEb I, p. 20. — Lukka is peidiaps = *mlukna, 
from mine, “to settle (crouch down)”. 

2) Ahutta I take to be = *abhukta (bhuj, bhujati), “bent, turned 
toward”. — Palmsai = pabhasai (so C) in 146. 

3) That is, how should he who watches in the interest of others neglect 
his own welfai'e! See my note on p. 220 of Kavyasamgraha. Pavolini’s 
and Ballini’s explanation of this crux is a failure. I have followed 
Jacobi’s emendation in my rendering. But also here the MSS. are in 
all probability correct, GhatthI is equivalent to Skt. shashthl. Shashthi 
is the technical term for the sixth night (or day) after the birth of a 
child. It is the most important night in a mortal’s life according to the 
Hindu view. For then the Creator enters the mother’s chamber and 
writes the child’s destiny on its forehead. See Monier-Williams, Sub 
shashthl; Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, p. 
165; Bose, The Hindus as they are, p. 25. In that night female friends 
of the mother came to keep with her the shashthiprajagara, “the Wake 
of the Sixth Night”, as we read, for instance, in Kshemendra’s Samaya- 
matrika VIII, 119. In the writings of the Jain as the Wake of the Sixth 
Night is mentioned frequently as being of the greatest importance. So 
Aupapatikasutra § 107; AyEramgasuttam H, 12, 1 (p. 117); NirayEvalias, 
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149. And taking that young girl along, the prince 
went out of that dwelling in the earth; though pre- 
viously in love, [now] entirely cured of love by her 
extremely cruel doings. 

150. And going to the king he related what had 
happened in the night. “I have killed the thief with 
my sword and brought his sister here”. 

151. That very same underworld house he showed 
to the prince of men on the next day ; the ruler of men 
made over that wealth left behind to the people of 
the town. 

152-153. The delighted lord of men gave the prince 
his own daughter in marriage, whose name was Kama- 
lasena and who was like Kamala, beloved of all the 
people; gave him a thousand excellent villages, a hundred 
kings of elephants, vast treasures, a lakh of soldiers 
on foot, and ten thousand steeds. 

154. He who thus had won renown and was a full 
moon to the hearts and eyes of the people, deemed 
everything only a lie, since he was separated from 
' the young maiden, whom he had not seen for a long 
time. 

§ 43; KalpasUtra I, 104. The meaning therefore would be: “How could 
one who watches during the sixth night of another sleep in her own”- 
A woman goes to watch with her friends or neighbors on such an oc- 
casion. So how could she sleep when she herself and her own dear babe 
are concerned ! I consider the line to be a proverb. Its general application 
is perfectly clear and would fit admirably into our context. 

Shashthika; is a kind of rice. Perhaps shashthi was used in the same 
sense. AVords ending with I and iks alternate frequently. Rice had to 
be carefully watched, especially on account of the parrots. Cp. my books 
Kshemendras Samayamatrika, p. 23, note 3 and Damodaraguptas Kutta- 
nimatam, p. 146. So it does not seem impossible that the line meant: 
“How should he who watches other people’s rice neglect his own!” 
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For: 

155. So long there is modesty, so long-pride and so long 
there is understanding to think of the other world, as 
the arrows of Love, that take away .discrimination and 
life, do not prevail. 

156. While the prince subject to love, thus dwelt in 
his own palace there came a beautiful woman') to him. 

157. When she had seated herself on the seat offered 
her, the prince said to her: “In what affair have you 
come here beautiful lady? Tell me your purpose”. 

158. She said: “Listen, prince, being of an attentive 
mind. I have been despatched to you by Mayanamanjarl, 

159. “Fair sir, she who is tormented by the intense 
fire of separation sends you these words as a message : 
“Before my life departs sprinkle it with the water of 
union”. 

160-161. “And when she had heard of the other things: 
how you sported with the elephant, how you slew the 
thief, how you eluded the wicked woman, how the 
people with the king at their head showed you their 
approbation, she was extremely astonished in her heart. 
Even her life she sustains with great difficulty, longing 
to see you”. 

162. Having heard her words and given her the betel 
that was in his hands, he said to the woman in words 
whose essence was tender love: 

1) Vil^iya — *Yilakaj from vil, velati, vellati, Yaeillare, lasciYare 
(cp. YilasinI and mahila)? In Pali we find vilaka, “slender- waisted’k 
(Jataka V, p. 156, st. 108; V, p. 506, st. 476) and vilskamajjlia (IV, p, 
19, st. 30). The root is lag (cp. Psli lakana, “anchor” and laketi Majjh.- 
Nik. I, p. 127; Anguttara-Nik. Ill, pp. 230, 233). So the etymology vilago:, 
“the slender-waisted one” is perhaps better. C|) Skt. Yilagnarnadhya. 
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16B. “Clever lady, go and tell her: “Do not give way 
to your longing for some days. As soon as I get an 
opportunity I will set it all right””. 

164:. The next day men mounted on camels came 
unexpectedly, and when they entered the palace with 
a joyful soul they were beheld by the prince. 

165. He embraced them joyfully and affectionately 
asked for tidings of his mother’s and father’s health, 
shedding a great flood of tears. 

166. Then they said this: “Tour mother and father 
are well, prince. Nevertheless, forsooth, they are conti- 
nually afflicted with the great magic-wrought malady 
of separation from you’). 

167. “If you do not go within a few days and see 
them, then, 0 prince, you will most assuredly go to 
people deprived of life” ^). 

168. Having heard this and bade his own host prepare 
themselves, he came into the presence of the king and 
spoke words of the following sort: 

169. “Mounted on tali’) camels two men have come 
from my fathers side, in order to fetch me, 0 lord. 
Say what is befitting”. 

170. Thereupon the ruler of men said: “Gro ac- 
cordingly to your parents, 0 prince. Having gone there 
accompanied by your own retinue, come back again”. 

171. Giving him ornaments and honoring him with 

1) Why Jacobi tabes gaha = Rahu I fail to apprehend. The messenger 
seems to say: “They ha^e good health, for that matter; but an unearthly 
disease torments them — separation from you”. 

2) Lit., “go (travel) for people deprived of life”. Hardly gen. absol. 

3) Ussuya - ucchuya (C) ~ Skt. ucchrita high. I do not believe in 
ussuya — utsuka swift. 
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sweet words, the ruler of men sent off the prince to- 
gether with his own daughter. 

172. Having formed his company for the journey*) 
and bidden the host begin their march®), the prince 
himself remained in the middle of the city with one 
chariot. 

178. In the first watch of the night the prince des- 
patched one of his own men to the messenger Samgaml, 
in order to give her intelligence. 

174 — 175. He went and said to her; “Our army has 
set out on the road; the king’s son tarries all alone 
on your account. Therefore, fair lady, go and quickly 
bring Mayanamanjarl hither, in order that the thing 
you desire to be done may be accomplished today”. 

176. On hearing his words Samgami went in haste 
and hurry and told her mistress what had been said 
by that man of the prince. 

177. When she had heard it an intense thrill of 
rapture rose impetuously in her all at once, and to- 
gether with her good friend [Samgaml] she departed*) 
instantly from her own house. 

178. Mounted on a litter^) Mayanamanjarl arrived 
in the presence of the prince. “Quickly mount [my 
chariot] slender maiden”, thus said the king’s son to her. 

179. Then he urged on the horses, taking hold of the 

d) SarajattI = samyuti'l is hardly “Mai'schordnung” (Jacobi), but rather 
“Versammlung, Reisegesellschaft, Eeisegeleite”, 

2) Lit., “made them give setting out, — march”, cp. dadEti jhampam, 
“he gives a jump”, e. e. he jumps. Payanam dei, etc., yerj common in Pkt. 

3) *Samcalyati > sameallai; from the present stem our pai'ticiple. 

4) Jacobi “wagon, carriage”. In that case we have to translate; “She 
came to the prince. She mounted his chariot, being thus addressed by etc.' 
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reins with the left hand ') ; and driving out of the city 
he came among his own encamped army. 

180. Speedily, as soon as he had arrived, he had the 
drum-signal for the march given, and the whole army 
started, forming a magnificent escort for the journey. 

181. Traversing^) the country of the protector of the 
earth in uninterrupted marches, they came to a great 
Wildwood full of beasts of prey and trees, and terrible. 

182. While he traveled along on the path, which 
was tangled with most vexatious great trees, the rainy 
season, dear^) to all people, arrived. 

183. And when the prince was journeying along in 

d) Probably the prince’s other hand and arm were occupied in a manner 
mentioned in several Runos of the Kalevala (in caressing his love), 

2) ‘^Driving out in the city (through the city)” is possible and found 
in such connection elsewhere. But perhaps we should read nayarlo, 

S) Concerning the Apabhramga gerunds ending with vi and vinu see 
§ 588. Such a gerund formed with vinu we also have in the confessedly 
difficult stanza: 

Lae, pekkha, vinu hiae bhavami, 
jai vihijoe punu tahi pUvami. 

Ta rannevinu karami nibbhanti. 

Punu nai mellai dsha kalantl, 

■Vikramorva^iyam p. 131 in Shankar Pandit’s second edition; in Parab 
and Telang’s IV, 67; Pischel, Materialien p. 63, N°. XXXIV, I translate: 
“0 Liane, sieh, ohne mein Herz irre ich umher, ob ich nicht durch Schick- 
salsftigung wieder zu ihm gelange. Nachdem ich (mit meiner Liebsten) 
der Fi'eude genossen, gebe ich mich daher dem liTsal hin, Nimmer lasst 
es, das Glut bereitende, mich wieder”. Dsha kalantl is Shankar Pandit’s 
reading, Telang’s edition also notices dSiha kaanti, which yields the 
same sense; for I take kaanti as a denom. from t|ie p.p.p, kaa(= krita). 
It would correspond exactly with kaddhai and other similar derivatives. 
Rannevinu is from the present stem rannai (Skt. ranyati). Remember 
that BCLPT read ranne. There is considerable evidence for mellau in 
the last piEda. The sense would remain essentially the same: “nimmer 

lasse ich es wieder” — Nibbhanti = *nibhranti. 

4) Dayii + ra > dayara (== dayita). It would be possible to translate: 
“on the path which was rough and full of big trees”. 
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the midst of the forest at this soul-enchanting time, a 
chief of the Bhillas suddenly fell upon his army. 

184:. By his host, which was maddened with its own 
strength, the prince’s army was scattered instantly to 
the four quarters of the compass, as a mass of clouds 
by the wind. 

185. With his one chariot and accompanied by his- 
sweetheart, the . son of the king took his stand in the 
midst of the forest like a lion in the midst of a herd 
of elephants. 

186. Thereupon that whole host of Bhillas, attacked 
with a succession of arrows, was discomfited and fl.ed') 
in different directions as a herd of [common] elephants 
before the scent-elephant^). 

187. But when the chief of the Bhillas saw his own 
body of warriors flying he precipituously advanced against 
the prince, upbraiding [them] fiercely. 

188. Incessantly these two discharged showers of ar- 
rows upon each other, but neither one was vanquished, 
on account of their skill in the science of the bow. 

Thereupon the prince reflected: 

189. “By intelligence, fraud, trick, likewise by the 
employment of spell and witchcraft the adversary is 

1) Notice that we have both passive participles: *palata > palsya 
and *palana > palEna. 

2) Concerning the gandhagaja see note 2) on page 57 of my book 
Kavyasamgraha. Metrische Ubersetzungen aus indischen nnd andern 
Sprachen (Leipzig). Prof, Lanman’s view is favored by passages like the 
following: “As an elephant in rut scatters the other elephants by his 
mere odoi’”. Stein’s RsjataranginI I, 300 (cp. IV, 354). The fluid that 
exudes from a rutting elephant’s temples is said to smell like the fra- 
grance of the blossom of the mango tree. KirStSrjun. V, 26; Qigupalav, 
XVn, 67. 
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slain against wliom one cannot prevail by right conduct. 

190. “So this chief of the Bhillas has acquired mag- 
nificent skill in the many various uses of the bow')* 
And he cannot be slain. Therefore I shall devise a 
stratagem”. 

191. And after such reflection the prince said to his 
wife there: “Make love [to the Bhilla], my dear. Sit 
down in the fore part of the chariot”. 

192. When she had sat down there, and when he 
saw the peerless perfection of her beauty, he fixed his 
gaze on her, smitten with the darts of Love. 

193. So with an arrow resembling the petal of a dark 
blue lotus-flower and tipped with an awl he was sud- 
denly wounded in the chest by the son of the king. 

194. Hit in a mortal spot, the prince of the Bhillas 
dropped to the earth; opening his eyes only a little he 
said such words as the following: 

And here they are : 

195. “I have not been slain by your arrow; I have 
been slain by the dart of the god with the flowery 
weapon. But what is there wonderful about this? Who 
indeed has not been outwitted®) by Love?” 

196. Speaking thus the lord of the Bhillas suddenly 


1) Lit., “in the hosts (sSrtha) of “knacks” of the bow” (guna exactly 
as German “Vorteil”, in using an implement, in doing a certain thing). 
Or, “in the hosts of peculiarities of the bow” (ways in which it may 
be or is to be used). Sattha = gastra is possible, but less probable. 

For mahappa = mHhStmya see § 277. 

2) Avi ya again = Gei'man “und zwar”. 

3) Both here and in Erz. 60, 1. 12 the common meaning of chal, “to 
deceive” is perfectly satisfactory. I do not know if Prakrit chal may 
stand for “besiegen” (Jacobi), although the difference is small in our 
case. Viechalai in st. 188 may also mean “to outwit”. 
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died. At this point the prince looked about for his own 
retinue. 

197. Since he [saw] neither chariots, nor steeds, nor 
servants, nor trusty warrior heroes the prince proceeded 
with his one chariot toward his own city. 

198. After traversing this wildwood with the greatest 
difficulty, hut free from fear, the prince came to a 
station of cowherds, which was charming with the herd 
of kine ^). 

199-200. In the meantime two men saw the prince 
from the station of cowherds^), came up to him, and 
said in sweet words: “Where are you from, chief of 
men, and where do you go? Tell us”. “We go to San- 
khapura” said the royal scion to them. 

201. Thereupon they spoke again: “hloble man, we 
too will go to Sankhapura as your company on the 
journey, if you do us the great favor” *). 

1) C has govi ‘‘with the bevy of herdswomen”, which seems better. 

2) GuktilSo can also be taken with pattE (“came from the station.... 
to the prince)”. So Ballini. — Java inst. 197 probably better, “however”. 

3) The instrumental satthena “as your company” is interesting. My 
theory is this, The instrumental should rather be called sociative. That 
has been pointed out already. Vilkena, for instance, first means” with 
a wolf.” By a natural step the idea of association, of accompaniment, 
passes into that of modality. So we get vrikena “as a wolf’. This we 
have in our satthena. I give a few other examples. AgninE “as Agni”, 
Brihadaranyakopanishad 1,4,15; Sakko brEhmanavannina — upEgarichi, 
“Qakra approached as one who appears like a Brahman”, CariyEpitaka 
1, 10; cp. II, 2, 5 ; Therigatha 130; KosalarajE kumbhakaranivesane afmata- 
kavasena paribbEjakacchannena pativasati, “the king of Kosala lives in 
a potter’s house as one who weai's unknown costume” (i. e. incognito), 
“as one who is disguised as a religious mendicant”, MahEvagga X, 2, 3; 
supinantena iiEgamE, “he did not go as one sleeping”, SuttanipEtE 293. 
See also KatthEvatthu p. 617. The next step is to use this sociative in 
comparisons, ’i. e. vrikena “like a wolf’. This we find in Russian, where 
it is an ordinary thing. I cannot I'emember having seen in Hindu wri- 
tings a perfectly clear case of such an instrumental. Still some examples 
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202. When he had agreed with the words : “So be it”, 
and when he had hitched the horses to the chariot, the 
men who formed his escort said the following words: 

203-204. On this road there is an extremely great 
forest and in its midst live the fierce robber Dujjohana 
and the most dangerous elephant champion, maddened 
with rut and uttering a rumbling roar, and the snake that 
has poison in its look®), and likewise the dreadful tiger. 


come -very near this usage and it does not seem alien to the spirit of 
the Indian languages. In the Yeda we have the well-known na = iva. 
An acceptable explanation has not come to my notice. I think, the so- 
lution may be this. VrikS is the old form of the sociative, which is still 
found in the Yeda, in the PrHkrits, and in P3:li, Soon a certain na, 
which I take to be a sociative adverb or particle, was added in order 
to strengthen the force of the case form (just as the so-called prepo- 
sitions were originally adverbs used in the same way with case foi'ms 
and usually put after them). It was added with the insertion of that 
copulative i which appears so frequently in the noun, the pronoun, and 
the verb. Thus we get vrikena. Now, although the use of the sociative 
vrika or vrikena as a mode of expressing comparison or likeness does 
not seem to have survived, the sociative na as a separate word is em- 
ployed to bring out that idea, and as such it drops its other sociative 
connotations. It “specializes”. But whereever it is added as a kind of 
postposition it preserves its wider signification. So in the instrum., so 
in the second plur. of the verb. For I assume this na in forms like 
vadathana, “you speak together”, itana, “go ye together”. If my theory 
be correct the evolution is worthy of notice. The ideas set forth in 
Persson’s very full and learned article in Indogermanische Forschungen 
n, p. 344 sqq. can be harmonized with my hypothesis. 

Jai supasHo tumam hosi, lit, “if thou art good-kindness-having”. 

For the following stanza cp. note on stanza 256. 

1) Apparently better, “urged on the horses in his chariot”. Gp. note 
on st. 256. 

2) A snake whose glance kills is meant This kind of snake is often 
introduced to us in Prakrit and in Jaina works. Fick, Sagara-Sage p. 4, 
1. 8; UvEsagadasao § 107; Pari^ishtaparvau YlII, 112 (cp. Introduc- 
tion p. 53); REvanavaha lY, 50, 63. See W. Hertz in Abhandlungen 
der bayrischen Akademie, philos.-pliilol Klasse, Yol. XX, p. 107. These 
reptiles 'of the deadly eye dwell alone, shunning the company of others; 
for the beautiful stanza of the Lalitavistara (ed, Lefmann p. 314) declares : 
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205. There are also other hosts of wild animals, cruel, 
flesh-devouring, and terrible to behold. Only after knowing 
this in your heart go you by this road”. 

206. Thereupon the prince said: “Harbor no fear, start 
on the path. When we have arrived safely at Sankha- 
pura I shall be liberal ^). What [need] of many words’’. 

207. Upon hearing this the others, the numerous men 
who formed the company on the journey, proceeded 
with the prince, leaving the torrent of fear^), 

208-209. At this point a PaQupata ascetic arrived 
there. His body was adorned with the diadem of long 
matted hair, his limbs were strewn with ashes; in his 
fist he held the trident; he was encircled with evil- 
averting amulets®); his fingers were busy with his 

Na simliavrindam bhuvi drislitapurvam, 
drishtlvishanam api nSsti vrindam: 
tej asYinam satyapai'a^kramSnam 
purushaYarshablianSm api nSsti Yrindam. 

We also find the “deadly Upas tree’’ in India, not to speak at all of 
the kimpUka. . It is called vishadruma (vishataru etc.) and occurs a 
number of times in Sanskrit literature (also in REvanavaha III, 13 ; IX, 44). 
It grows on mountains and is so destructive that it withers the blos- 
sonls of other trees. For REvanavaha VII, 67 informs us: “where the 
flowers of the trees fade and become discolored, being touched (lit., 
struck) by the wind of the poison-leaved (tree)’\ The poison trees on 
the mountain are set in violent motion by the monkeys. The Skt. text 
of this line, which neither the commentators nor Goldschmidt have 
understood, should* run as follows; VishaparnavEtavyEhatamlSyamEna- 
visvavarna- (sive: visavarna-) psdapakusumam. 

1) It seems that we have to read either sampatto or sampatte. Still 
I am not sure that sampattE could not be correct and that the three 
words might not form a kind of nominative absolute clause. Possibly 
jai (yadi) is to be supplied. It is wanting in the conditional sentense also 
in Buddhavamsa II, 124. Cp. Speyer, Sanskxut Syntax, § 487 and Erz. 84, 5. 

2) This is rather “outlandish dialect”. Fear is conceived as a rushing 
flood of water which carries people along or which drowns them. 

3) It is perfectly clear that the ascetic was all alone. So Jacobi's 
“Begleitung” for padivEraya is impossible. I take padi in its natural 
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hermit’s token; a splendid and most praiseworthy man 
was he. 

210. And he said to the prince: ‘‘I also shall journey 
along to Sankhapura with your fine traveling company, 
my son, in order to visit the places of pilgrimage. 

211. ‘‘And another thing: A few^ denarii are in my pos- 
session, which have been given to me by pious men for 
the purpose of offering oblations and worship to the gods. 

212. “Take these, far-famed one, in order that I may 
travel on without fear”. Having said a great deal of 
this sort he handed him the wrapper with the money ^). 

213. Then, greatly delighted, he gave the son of the 
king his blessing and started with the men of the 
convoy, clad in his costume as an artifice”). 

214. The prince, knowing his real character, reflected 
in his inmost heart : “Traveling together with this man 
will not be good in the end”. 

215. Having meditated thus in his heart the prince 
drove his horses on. The chariot, rolling along on the 
road, came into a region of impenetrable forest. 

216. The PaQupata ascetic said these words to the 
men of the escort: “Today I must by all means do 
you the honors of hospitality. 


sense and vSra from vii, “to cover, to ward off’. Pariyariya may either 
be paricarita, or here perhaps more probably, *paidvarita. 

Yogis carrying the trident, the weapon of Qiva, are mentioned else- 
where too. Kuttanimatam 12; PrabandhacintSmani, p. 178. 

1) Skt. nicula means an upper garment, and the Ancient Hindus used 
to tie up their money in their outer garments. But niculaka, nicola, 
and nicolaka also denote a “case” (Futteral, PW’^). So Jacobi’s “bag” 
may be correct. I tried to use a term that would bear both the inter- 
pretations which are possible. 

2) Lit., “deceit-made-costume-wearing”. 
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■ 217. “There is here in the midst of the wildwood a 
station of cowherds which boasts a heap of copious 
riches. There I have spent the rainy season^) engaged 
in self-mortifications. 

218. “In that [station of cowherds] I have won over 
all the cowherds by my virtues. They will today give 
us to eat. Therefore you are my guests”. 

219. After this invitation the Pa^upata ascetic went 
away, and returned with immense pails which he had 
filled with rice boiled in milk*), ghee, and sour milk. 

220. And when he had come he said to the prince 
in sweet words : “Son, afford me now the joy that my 
heart desires”. 

221. Thereupon the prince said: “I have a violent 
pain in my head, and it is ascetic’s food ; this meat is 
not meet for us”*). 


1) § 167. For avanta see § 165. 

2) Or perhaps, it would be better, to render pllyasa by (not 

by “rice boiled in milk”). 

3) The Prakrit may be translated in the following ways: 1) A violent 
pain in my head set in (taking vattai with the proceed ing words. The 
position of ca is in favor of this interpretation, at least prima facie; 
and in Ps:li, too, we have vedana vattati). And it is ascetic’s food; this 
fare is not proper for us. 2) A violent pain rages in my head. And 
another thing, it is ascetic’s food. This (food) is not proper for us. 
3) There is a violent pain in my head. And the food is for ascetics 
(vattai with annam). This food is not proper for us. [This rendering 

seems to the best], 4) head. And the food is ascetic’s food. It is 

not proper for us. 5) head. And other food is for ascetics. This is 

not befitting. By different combination even a few more ti^anslations arise. 
The first four in sense all come to the same thing. The last translation 
olfered would seem to make the prince speak like a good Jaina. According 
to Uttarajjli, XVII, 15 Jaina ascetics may not eat “milk, curds”, and 
other things produced from milk”. But this pi'ohibition is not in har- 
mony with other passages. In Prabandhacintamani, p. 115 an enemy of 
Hemacandra taunts the Jaina ascetics with the following words: 
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222. And the prince told all the men of his traveling 
company by a sign of the eye: “This food brought by 
him is not to be eaten". 

223. Not heeding the prince, they ate these viands, 
that were mixed with poison; and as soon as they had 
eaten them they all suddenly became unconscious '). 

224. When the PaQupata ascetic knew that they had 
all betaken themselves to the house of Death, he rushed 
forth, discharging a shower of arrows in order to kill 
the prince. 

225. The prince, filled with wrath, dodged the shower 
of arrows by rapid motions and hit him in a vital spot 
with an arrow that had a crescent-shaped head. 

226. Now he fell to the earth and having only a 
remnant of life left, he said this: “Son, I am that in- 
vincible thief, Dujjohana by name. 

227. “Illustrious sir, you of fearless heart have pleased 
my heart. I have only a short time to live yet on ac- 
count of the wound inflicted by your arrow’). 

228. “Listen to my words. On the left side of this 
mountain, between two rivers, there is a delightful 
temple. 


As for men ■who live on food blended ■with ghi, and accompanied 
with milk and curds, 

How can they restrain their senses? Only consider the hypocrisy 
of it”. 

His accusation was founded on truth. So if translation n^ 5) given 
in this note be correct the prince may after all view the matter from 
the Brahman ascetic’s point of view; and that would be so much more in 
keeping with the requirements of literary art. To all appearance too, Aga- 
dadatta is converted to the Jaina faith only at the end of the tale. If the 
first four interpi'etations are correct, they contain a bit of concealed irony. 

1) Gp. Crooke, Things Indian (London 1906) p. 378. 

2) Op. Pari^ishtaparvan I, 174 sqq. 
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229. “In the place back of that a thin flat stone is 
detected if great pains are taken i). Throw that over 
to the left *) and enter the underground house there. 

230. “In the middle part of that there is my wife, 
endowed with matchless beauty and virtues ^), in the fresh 
bloom of youth, modest, and artless, Jayasirl by name. 

231. “Exceedingly great wealth is found in the interior 
of this house. So make that all your own, noble man. 

232. “But as for me, the end is nigh. Grant me the 
billets [of the funeral pile] when my life has departed”. 
While yet speaking thus he suddenly expired. 

233. Collecting a great number of pieces of wood the 
prince granted him the fire. He mounted his most excel- 
lent chariot and went first to the place he had been told. 

234. Between the two rivers, at the temple, he saw 
the stone, opened the door, and made a noise as he 
had been enjoined. 

235. Thereupon that lovely young woman came in- 
stantly to the spot where the door was and said with 
a voice as sweet as that of the kokila: “Come into the 
interior of the house”. 


1) We could take cajjiya — *tyajyita (from the passive stem tyajy ate). 
The variants of the MSS. sajjiya [also C] and vajjiya(= varj ita) point to 
this. All three words mean “abandoned, let go”, German, gelassen, eingelas- 
serC\ So we would get the rendering: “a thin flat stone has been sunk 
in with great care”. I think cajjai, “to see” is from the same root that 
gives us Skt. caksh. Some of the cognate languages show that the sonant 
of Prakrit is etymologically correct. Cp. § 326. 

2) V^me is not clear. The literal translation could also run like this: 
“Throw that over on the left” (standing or taking hold of it on the 
left side). That would “amount to: “Throw it over to the right”. I do 
not think that vSme can be taken with the words following it. 

3) Or, “endowed with the excellences of peerless beauty” (or, “endowed 
with matchless excellences of beauty”). 


18 
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236. While the prince, seeing her beauty, gazed on 
her with rapture Mayanainanjan struck him suddenly 
with a push of her hand. 

And she said: 

237. “Relatives, dear companions ^), and friends, city 
and home I have left for your sake, shameless man, 
and you are attached to another woman”. 

238. Having heard her words the prince quit that 
wood*) immediately and mounting his peerless chariot 
he then proceeded ahead. 

239. While with ease and pleasure he traversed the 
frightful forest thicket for some distance, he suddenly 
saw a flying band of ^^ibaras. 

240. Now when the prince had seen the terror-stricken 
bands of the woodlanders, he thought in his own mind: 
“Here must be the elephant in rut”. 

241-242. While he looked toward that direction, full 
of suspicion in his heart, he saw a peerless elephant, 
white as the moon, as the conch, as the waterlily, 
dripping with a stream of ichor*), breaking the fine 

1) Or, ‘^father”. So Jacobi. That w^ould naturally be represented by 
piu (pii) in composition. But piya. is used too. 

2) The wood surrounding the temple. Ballini’s version: “rimarginata 
quella ferita [d’amore]’' looks very captivating. “He shunned (got rid) 
of that wound [inflicted by Love] quickly” would do very well. In Pali 
we have a word vana, which I derive from the root van “to desire” etc., 
and which means “desire, lust”. See Childers and TheragEthS 691; Vi- 
manavatthu 50, 34. “Pie renounced (abandoned) this [amorous] desire” 
would be more natural than Ballini’s rendering. 

3) According to Hindu poets, who revel in exaggeration, the little 
bit of ichor which trickles from the rutting elephant’s head is a torrent, 
and Milgha tells us that the elephants of Hari’s army created new and 
mighty rivers by the ichor streaming from their temples. gicupElavadha 
XII, 60. We are even told that the rutting elephant drips ichor in 
sevenfold manner. Uvasagadasao Vol. II, p. 73, note 105. 
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great -trunked trees. Mayanamanjari was instantly shud- 
dering in her inmost heart. 

243. Thereupon the prince said: “Sweet innocent, do 
not fear the young elephant of the wildwood. Bliss 
and unhappiness are for the great, but not for other 
men” ®). 

244. After having thus addressed his sweetheart he 
swiftly stepped down from the peerless chariot, and 
advancing he suddenly flung his upper garment before 
the elephant. 

245. And when, in the same mornent, that elephant 
gave a thrust into the outer garment the very dexterous 
prince of a sudden mounted on his back. 

246. In the space of only one moment that mad 
elephant champion, the Grod of Death for many wood- 
landers, was rendered submissive by the prince, just as 
a snake by the employment of gem and spell. 

247. Before his own beloved he descended from the 

1) Jacobi takes kalaba also here as equivalent to Skt. kalaha. In that 
case we would have to translate : “Do not be afraid of the fight in the 
woods”. But the prince knows that the elephant has no chance of a fight 
with him. It is better to connect kalaha with kalabha, “an elephant 
30 years old”. This kalaha occurs in Prasannai'n:ghava II, 56, p. 44 (in 
the edition of Sh. M. Pai'anjpe and N. S. Pause, Poona 1894). An ele- 
phant reaches his greatest sti'ength and vigor when he gets to be 40 
years old. Qigupalavadha XII, 60 and Mallinatha’s scholion. Elsewhere 
it is the elephant of sixty years that is considered mightiest, Uttarajjh. 
XI, 18. 

2) Those of the common herd live on like animals; no great events, 
happy or unhappy, stir their sluggish existence, and, above all, they 
lack the intensity of feeling that is necessary for rising to the highest 
heights of joy and descending to the deepest depths of sorrow. Furthermore, 

Amai tutti color cui la sventura 
Cinsse il capo di funebri ghirlande. 

Perche non ha diritto alia sciagura 
Chi non e grande. 
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peerless elephant’s back; and, mounted again on the 
chariot, he proceeded in the direction of his own 
city. 

248. When the prince, accompanied l)y his beloved, 
had traversed some distance he saw the tiger sitting 
on the wayside. 

249. Its shaggy mane bristled') and with its long 
tail it lashed the ground. On seeing it the prince laughed 
and ran toward it. 

250. Just as the tiger, which had prepared a terrible 
leap, gave a blow with its paw, the prince thrust his 
hand, which he had wrapped up in his garment, into 
its mouth. 

251. But with his right hand he plunged the sword 
into its back. Smitten with a deep wound it fell plump 
upon the round earth. 

252. And while the prince after conquering the tiger, 
was traversing a little part of the dense wood he saw 
the snake lying on the road. 

How did it look? 

253. Black as a swarm of bees and as collyrium, 
having a body that shone with the flood of rays from 
the precious stones in its hood, double-tongued, red-eyed. 


1) Ski uddhushita and uddbushita are simply wrong translations of 
PrSkrit nddhusita = uddhrishita (hrish). The second u is due to as- 
similation of vowels. An interesting case of such assimilation is harima, 
“shaniefur^ (Uttarajjh. XXII, 103), This form is not to he corrected to 
hirima (as Pischel, § 98, has done). It seems to owe its origin to forms 
like harriyate == iajjate (Majjh.-Nik, I, p. 120; Itivutt. 49; Therig. 140; 
Jut. IV, 171; Angutt.-Nik. Ill, 16). 

2) Yemdhiya == vedhiya. See § 74. Possibly ventala (occuring in Erz. 
7, 1. 22) is to be explained the same way, i. c. vritta + la > vettala > 
ventala (round-ish). 
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expanding its hood like a banner, tittering a hissing 
sound 

254. Seeing the snake coming toward them, Mayana- 
manjari clung to the neck of the prince, her body trem- 
bling with_ violent fear. 

1) One is strongly tempted to read phanamani, and this is represented 
in my translation. vStill phanimani, “its snake’s jewels” is not senseless, 
only a little awkward and pleonastic. [G really reads phanamani]. The 
notion that snakes carry jewels in their hoods is very common in India 
Cep. the Western idea of the snake’s crown). RamSiyana XIII, 12 (manibhih 
plianasthaih ; Qigupalavadha phanamanih); Ravanavaha V, 39; VI, 72; 
VII, 09; IX, 45, 89; Uttarajjh. p. 340; Prabandhacintumani, p. 169. Ac- 
cording to Gaiidavaha 348, 349 the brilliant feathers of the peacock are 
the transformed lustre of the jewels of the many snakes devoured by 
this bird. Where such a jewel lies thei’e rises the cloud and begins to 
thunder, and then floors of lapis lazuli (vaidurya, valavayaja) emit bril- 
liant rays. Qi^iupElavadha XIII, 58 and Mallinatha’s scholion. It is also 
well-known that snakes are supposed to guard buried treasures. Samaya- 
matrikli I, 27; Jataka n°. 73; Crooke, Popular Rcl. and Folklore etc. 
pp. 270, 271; Benfey, Pantschatantra I, p. 359; Winternitz, Sai'pabali 
pp. 27, 37 sqq. ; Hala 577 and note; Gaudavaha 198; Knowles, Folk- 
Tales of Kashmir p. 273 note. But that proves insufficient to. prevent 
such treasures from shifting places and disappearing (a wide-spread 
Folklore notion). Op. Khuddaka-Patha VIII, 4. Therefore people in Old 
India chained them to the spot, as we gather from Gaudavaha 499. Natu- 
rally the NKgas, or Serpent Genii, are sometimes supposed to have a 
hand in the disappearance of buried treasures. Khuddaka-Putha VIII, 4. 

The compound dhamanidhayamiikkapukkai'a I take as a dvandva. 
Dhaya = dhvaja. Dhaya cannot I'epresent dvaya. So the tet part may 
mean: “having inflated vessels (the hood) for a banner;” or, if we take 
dhamani in. the sense of “neck”, “having a neck banner”. We naturally 
suppose the hissing of the snake to issue from the mouth. Cp, Parigishta- 
parvan II, 206: 

Utphanah phaninas te tu 
tarn dashWm dushtacetasah 
phutkarapavanam itsyair 
amucan dhamanmibhaih. 

But the compound may after all be understood differently and may be 
translated: “emitting a hissing sound from the banner-like inflated ves- 
sels” (or, “from the banner of its neck”). For we also read that the snake’s 
hissing comes from its hood. NagSnanda V, 17; Gaudavaha 637. Dhvaja 
means a “distinctive mark”. So still another rendering would be possible: 
“having hisses emitted from the bellow-like characteristic” (the hood). 
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255. “Do not fear", he said ; down from the chariot 
stepped the valiant warrior, and when the snake came 
rushing on he suddenly paralyzed its movements, 

256. Thereupon having paralyzed the snake’s month 
and sported with it he left it. Mounting his peerless 
chariot he drove the horses swiftly on’). 

257. After traversing somehow or other with great 
difficulty this tangled wood which was like a hell, he 
arrived at Sankhapnra, gladdening the multitudes of the 
people in the city. 

258. A delight to the hearts, and eyes of the people 
and giving gifts, he entered king Sundara’s city, which 
was full of the splendor of apparel beautifully made. 

259. When he had arrived in his own home he was 
then embraced by his mother and father with intense 
love and in great joy, and respectfully greeted by the 
people. 

260. Thereupon at the end of the meal he was ques- 
tioned about his adventures in foreign lands, and he 
told everything up to his arrival in his own house®). 

261. While thus they experienced the greatest delight 
on account of their happy union and enjoyed the plea- 
sures of royalty the time went by pleasantly. 

1) Samjoiya cannot be = samyojita (Jacobi) in our passage. We would 
expect samcoiya. Samjoiya = samcoiya would perhaps not be impossible. 
There would be parallels. But I think, the I'oot is ju, “to impel, drive on”. 
Ju, juvati, and from this a-stem juv would be infeiTed. That would lead 
to jovai. Op. ru, ruvai, rovai (§ 473); dhSv, dhuvai, dhovai; svap, suvai, 
sovai (§ 482, 497); and Pali ayuvati (JEt. VI, 27, stanza 1175) from yu, 
yauti (also in Skt.); luvati (Theragaths 762) from lu. From the present 
we get jo vita > joiya. In all probability we have the same root in 
stanza 202. It would be better to translate there: “and when he drove 
the horses in the chariot on.” 

2) Lit., “till [he had] anlved in his own house”. 
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262. Now one day in the spring, which imparts rap- 
ture to the hearts of people in love, the king went out 
into the park, accompanied by a numerous train ot 
citizens. 

263. Now thereupon that prince too, escorted by his 
friends and joined with his beloved, arrived there, the 
perfection of his beauty being gazed upon by the women 
of the city. 

264. Together with Mayanamanjarl the glad-hearted 
prince amused himself with much laughter, mirth, lute- 
playing^), excellent dances, songs, and poetic compositions. 

265. In the afternoon all the people, having made 
merry, quickly went to the peerless city; the king too 
came home, accompanied by his whole retinue. 

266. But just when the prince, who had dismissed 
all his attendants, reached his peerless chariot, Mayana- 
manjari was bitten by a ferocious snake. 

267. Uttering cries of wail and woe and moaning 
likewise: “Bitten! bitten!” trembling in all her limbs, 
she dropped into the prince’s lap. 

268. Thereupon the prince said to her: “Do not, do 
not be afraid, lady with eyes like the petals of the blue 
water .lily; in the mere twinkling of an eye I will 
render the poison of the poisonous snake powerless. 

269. And while he was yet speaking thus that sweet- 
heart of his became unconscious in a moment, her limbs 
being tormented with the terrible poison. 

•1) Suhi is not = sukhin (Jacobi), but = suhrid. Jacobi has to change 
the same -word in stanza 287 to sahi. But the reading of the MSS. is 
correct in both passages. The same suhi is found in Uttarajjh. XX, 9 
and elsewhere in Devendra’s tlka. 

2) Lit., “pastime with the \inu”. 
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270. Knowing that she had been left b}'- life, the 
prince lost his senses and wailed in pitifnl tones, uttering 
cries of “Woe is me! woe is me!” 

271. Collecting himself somehow or other with the 
utmost difficulty, the prince then built a pyre and put 
his wife on it. 

'272. Just as the prince after lighting the fire was 
casting himself into it, suddenly there arrived a pair 
of Vidyadharas from the sky. 

• 273-274tt. And as soon as they had come, one of the 
fairies addressed tender words to the prince: “Noble 
man, why do you cast yourself into the fire without a 
reason? In a mere moment I will make your wife’s 
body scathless”. 

274^-275. Speaking thus he sprinkled her with charmed 
water. As if she had awoke at the end of a sleep the 
gazelle-eyed woman came to herself again. “What place 
is this”? she asked and rose immediately. 

276. Having lifted up the prince’s mistress and talked 
with him the pair of fairies flew up to their path^) in 
the heaven. 

277. And accompanied by his beloved, the prince in 
that very instant went to an adjacent temple in the 
night that was filled with extremely dense darkness ’). 

278. At this time the prince said to his beloved in 
kind words : “Do you stay here for one moment while 
I fetch fire”. 

1) Lit., ‘‘struck, hit”. 

2) Or, “on their path”. 

3) Lit., “with the obscurity (gloom) of darkness”. Andha is used as 
a neuter noun. 
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279. Having S230ken thus he went and returned again, 
bringing fire with him. Then he saw in the temple the 
brightness of a light, w'hich was a surprise to his mind. 

280. When he had arrived, he with a heart full of 
suspicion said to her thus: “Noble lady, 1 have seen 
the brightness of a light in the temple”. 

281. And she answered: “My beloved, the biightness of 
the burning fire in your hands entered here; that you saw. 

282-283. At this point, just as the prince after handing 
over his sword to his wife, blew into the fire with his 
two knees placed on the ground and his face bent down, 
the sword without the scabbard all of a sudden dropped 
out of her hand on the stone slabs of the temple with 
a very heavy stroke^). 

284-285. Thereupon when he, who was of an artless 
character, asked his beloved all in a flurry : “Why did 
the sword fall to the ground divested of the sheath?” 
— then she said to him: “An exceedingly great be- 
wilderment of the mind arose in me. Therefore, not 
being mistress of myself, I dropped the sword just now”. 

286. Thereupon having made the fire flame up, they 
passed the night in the temple and in the morning 
they went to their own house with hearts full of felicity. 

287. And he told the whole story of the night to 
his relatives, friends, and household in the company of 
his mistress and with a heart that fluttered with impe- 
tuous joy. 

288. And while these two thus clung to the pleasures 

1) Nilma = nighata. 

2) Lit., “the night having passed”. The nom. absoL is interesting. 
Cp. St. 206. 
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their hearts desired and enjoyed the delights of the 
senses, the time passed pleasantly. 

289. Now one day the good man, the prince, the royal 
scion, rode a steed of inverse training on the riding 
ground. 

290. By that bad charger, who quickly carried him 
away before the very eyes of the people, he was taken 
thereupon into a most impervious wildwood, the abode 
of ascetics. 

291. Rambling about the prince thereupon came to 
a temple of the Jin a and he saw a perambulating monk, 
who was sirrrounded by a company of many saints. 

And what kind of a man was he? 

292-294:. Like the moon among the planets and the 
stars, like the jewel Kaustubha among precious stones, 
like the wish-yielding tree among trees, like the Thou- 
sand-Eyed among the gods, like the moon in lovely 
gentleness, like the earth in patience, in brilliance like 
the sun, in beauteous form like the god of love; pos- 
sessed of pure fourfold knowledge — ^ named Sahasagai — ; 
by the power of his wisdom seeing all the affairs going 
on in the world; eausing spiritual awakening in pious 
people by his preaching of the stainless law. 

295. The prince went immediately and made a low 
obeisance to the lotus of his feet, and having thus 
received his blessing he sat down at his side. 

296. Getting an opportunity then, the modest prince 
said: “My teacher, tell me. Full of curiosity, I would 
like to inquire about something. 

297. “Master, who are these five noble men, radiant 
in bloom of youth, grace, and beauty, who entered the 
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path of indifference to the world and desire to take 
the vows?”'). 

Thereupon the stige said: 

298. “There is here in the midst of this country an 
inaccessible village, Camarl by name. A powerful Bhilla, 
Dharanidhara by name, ruled it. 

299. “Now once upon a time, on a certain day, a 
son of a chief of men *) arrived in this Bhilla’s territory, 
surrounded with horses, elephants, chariots, warriors, 
and heroes. 

300. “Thereupon this commander of a host on the 
instant killed and destroyed his army and then com- 
menced an equal fight with him’). 

^ 301. “They fought for a long time; and when neither 

of them could be vanquished the prince put in front 
his own wife, who made love [to the Bhilla]. 

302. “Thereupon while he, carried away by the god 
of love, cast his eyes on her, the prince found a weak 
point and hit him in a mortal spot. 

303. “Having killed the lord of the Bhillas, the prince 


1) Or perhaps, “Who are these five noble men? Radiant in the bloom 
of youth . . , they desire . . . Padihattha = purna; == uddhumaya (uddli- 
mSta), apphunna (overwhelmed, flooded; from *asphurna), ahiremaiya 
(flooded, lit. flood-covered, from *abhiremacita?) Palyalacclu 81; = nir- 
bhara ZDMG. 33, p. 4G, st. 21 perhaps is = *pratibhasta. Padihatthei 
(Ravaiiavaha XII, 66)- may simply be — pratiliastayati, “to give a sub- 
stitute, an equivalent, to equivalentise (sit venia verbol), to requite'’. 

2) Read with the MSS. naravarakumEra. 

3) For saidsa == sadriga see § 245. Regarding sarisa in the sense 
“together with” (Jacobi) I have to confess my ignorance. In our passage 
the usual meaning fits quite well. Do we have to read -parisena (from 
pari shad) in Erz. 72, L 6? The mistake would be easy in the Devanagarl 
writing. — Chalium in the next stanza probably is to be translated: 
“be outwitted, be undone”. Bhidiya from bhid? Op. raufcn. 
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went home, accompanied by his beloved. But these five 
brothers of that Bhilla came speedily. 

304. “Seeing their eldest brother deprived of life by 
a wound trom an arrow, they set out on the track of 
the chariot, their lips quivering and shivering with anger. 

305. “When they had gone to Sankhapnra they saw 
the prince hemmed about with princes; and the five 
stayed there looking for an opening to kill him. 

, 306. “Now one day they saw the prince, who had 
dismissed all his attendants, alone in the. park with 
his own wife. 

307. “Just as these men who were in an impassioned 
state of mind '), deemed this an opportunity for slaying 
him ■^), his wife all of a sudden was bitten by avieioussnake.* 

308. “When he, seeing her deprived of life, was casting 
himself into the fire a pair of Vidyadharas arrived; by 
them she was made hale and whole again. 

309. “Quitting that park they went to a temple in 
the neighborhood. Thereupon the prince left that fawn- 
eyed woman'’) and went after fire. 

310. “Thus the five men, who had found a deceitful 
way [of killing him] and were therefore steeped in 
great joy, stood there concealed, their minds bent on 
compassing his death. 

311. “And the youngest among them suddenly let 
his light, which he had hid for a long time, flash 

1) This is better, I think, than Jacobi’s “of a sorrow ful state of mind”. 
Both idiittha and samkilittha are not uncommon in the sense of “tainted, 
sinful, impassioned”. Gp. PEli, 

2) Or perhaps rather, “considered this means of killing him”, reflected 
how they should utilize this opportunity. 

3) Mayaechl = mrigakshi. 
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out') of the covered box in the middle of the temple, 

312. “By the gleam of the light the young woman 
then saw their youngest brother, and she looked on 
him with soft eyes, that were full of extreme love. 

313. “Then she said to him: “Slender youth, be my 
husband. If you think otherwise, then I shall destroy 
even my life”'^). 

314. “He, on the other hand, said to her: “Sweet 
innocent, I long for you; but if your husband knows 
of it, there is no life at all for me”. 

315. “Charming friend, I shall kill my lover before 
your eyes”. Having spoken thiis she instantly extin- 
guished his light”®). 

316. “At this point the prince suddenly arrived, 
bringing fire. And when he had arrived he .said: “I 
saw a brightness here”. ' 

317. “Thereupon she said this: “The brightness of 
the burning fire that you hold in your hands gleamed 
into the temple, my dear, and was seen by you”. 

318. “While the prince after handing her his sword 
made the fire blaze up she drew the sword ’) and dealt 
a blow at his neck. 

319. “But this [younger brotherj, being of a com- 

1) Lit., ‘‘made his light manifest (visible)”, 

2) Lit, “if you contemplate anothei' thing”. Or, “if you think of an- 
other woman” (Ballini). Less probable, “if you think of that other one 
(my husband), then I shall destroy even his life”, 

3) This seems to be the meaning of jhampio here. Gp. §326. Uttarajjh. 
p. d89 also tells us: Agaechantain kumhram drishtvn: tayH: tatrastho 
dipo vidhyEpitah (vidhyapayati, frequently used in Jaina Skt., is a wrong 
translation of PrEkrit vijjhEvei [usually vijjhavai], Skt. vikshEpayati, 
PEli vijjhEpeti [for instance, in Vinaya Voh I, p. 31]), Cp. § 320. 

4) Separate kaddiya (gerund) from karavalain and read nnmcai 
(C muccai). 
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passionate heart pushed the sword aside, and made it 
drop down. He told his brother the very strange doings 
of the woman. 

320. “Seeing this ’) most fearful regardless behaviour 
of hers they attained to the passionless state of mind 
and came to my side”. 

321. Having heard the story of his own life, the 
prince was agitated in mind and he meditated: 

see the fearful doings of women! 

“So this is true: 

322. “The intelligent may know the sands of the 
Ganges, the waters in the sea, and the size of the 
Himavat — ; woman’s heart they may not know. 

' “And also: 

323. “They weep and make you weep®'), they tell lies 
and make you believe them’), and deceitfully they eat 
poison; they die, but they do not conceive a true affection*). 

1) More literally, ‘binding out this”. Tayam =: ta + ka. I think -we 
have this tayam also in Kalacarya-Kathlinakam stanza 12: tayam padi- 
vajjia, “receiving this”. 

2) The present ruvai from ru (§ 473) forms a causative ruvavayanti > 
ruvFlayanti > ruvayanti. But perhaps ruvltyai is on a par with vim- 
hSyai = vismEyayati. ZDMG. 34, p. 277, 1. 25. The latter, though, admits 
of a double explanation too (Ski vismEpayati furnishing the second). 
'3) § 487. 

4) Khadanti > khEanti > khanti > khanti. Stanzas of similar import 
might be quoted by the dozen from Hindu literature. I cite only one, 
from the Tamil Garland of Wisdom. 

Trust you may the fatal poison, 

Trust the Hoods and raging storm, 

Trust you may the maddened elephant, 

Deem the tiger void of harm, 

Trust the Messengers of Yama, 

Robbers, hunters, murderers trust, 

But you trust the long-robed women, 

Helpless roam the streets you must. 

See the charming and instructive little book Thillai Govindan: A Pos- 
thumous Autobiography. Edited by “Pamba”. Madras 1903, p. 27. 
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324. “Woman indeed, as soon as she has fallen in love 
is all sngar like a piece of sngar cane; the very samewoman 
surpasses the bitter nimba, as soon as her love is gone. 

325. “In a moment women fall in love, but in a 
moment their love grows cold. Delighting in various 
loves and unstable in their affections, they are like the 
color of turmeric’)- 

326. “Cruel in their hearts and charming in body, 
speech, and glance, girls resemble a knife inlaid with gold ^). 

“So alas for ray baseness that for her sake I stained 
my family and embraced dishonor. But indeed: 

327. “So long shines renunciation of the world, in- 
telligence®), noble extraction, and modesty only so long ^) ; 
so long the sensitive®) dread of doing wrong, and fear 
of one’s superiors only so long; so long control over one’s 
senses, and the splendor of fame only so long, as man is 
not in the power of woman®), w’ho bewilders the mind. 

“Therefore out on the samsara! There is nothing here 
that makes us happy. And it has been said: 

328. “vSay, how could there be happiness in the sam- 

*1) Which lasts but a very short time. 

2) Skt. vicelmrita has grown on Prakrit soil The genuinely Sanskrit 
form ’ivould be vikshurita (from kshur, to cut), “carved”, and hence 
“raised in some places and in others not”, variegated, inlaid, covered 
with”. The meaning “smeared”, which is usually given, is all wrong. 

3) According to Jacobi, “wealth”. 

4) Tavahim and javahim in sense = tava and java. These words are 
Apabliram^a locatives sg. from the stems tava and Java (Skt. tEvat and 
yEvat) and correspond to Skt. tilvati and yavati (used in Skt. in the 
same way). The anusva^'a is not to be cancelled. 

5) Taniya 1 take to be = tanlyas (the compai'ative of tanu). It is a 
counterpart to baliya = ballyas. Perhaps we rather should translate: 
“even the smallest dread of doing wrong”. 

6) If ramanihi be correct it may be the equivalent to ramanihe, the 
gen. sg. Probably, though, the anusvara or tlio ammEsika (wliicli so 
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sara where greatness is seen one moment and vanishes 
in the next, where various joys and sorrows revolve ') in a 
moment, where union and separation last but a moment?” 

Meditating in such and similar wise he was shaken 
to the foundation ^), and falling at the feet of the holy 
man he said; “Blessed one, this is the story of my life. 
I am the slayer of their brother. And I shrink back 
from living in the sainsara. Therefore do me a kindness 
by conferring the vows on me”. He was consecrated 
by the holy man. He became eager in the observance 
of Qramanaship ®), which is hard to follow^). 

often are missing in the MSS.) should be added. Ramanilii would be 
loc. sg.: ‘‘so lange als er nicht beini Weibe in Knechtschaft steht”. 
Here too we expect the genitive plur. But whether *ramanIshFim (= ra- 
manlnltm) > ramanisim > ramanihim is permissible I do not undertake 
to decide. Cp. my note on Stanza '142 of Agadadatta, 

d) Or, “change”. 

2) It will have been noticed that I try to rejiroduce the etymological 
and common meaning of samvega. It is a technical term with the Jainas, 
and the commentators render it by mokshabhilEsha. In many passages 
this is virtually correct. In others such a decided meaning cannot be 
intended. The word itself nowhere has that signification. It simpi}’^ denotes 
the state of one who is stirred up in a religious way to the very depths 
of his soul. The “longing for final emancipation”, of course, is a natural 
I'esult and accompaniment of such a state. Tawney’s “spirit of religious 
fervor” (Prabandhacintamani p, 83) is a happy rendering. Cp. Jacobi’s 
Tattvartha:dhigama under samvega. 

3) ^ramana (one who exerts himself) is a Jaina monk or ascetic, now 
commonly called ’Yati. 

4) In conclusion I call attention to the fact that our tale seems to 
have some connection with the Serpent Genii of India. Pits, subterranean 
dwellings, and treasures in the earth play an important part, and some 
of the names are suggestive of the same mythological or folkloristic 
ideas. The hero’s name, Agadadatta, “Gift of the Well” immediately 
i^eminds even the Non-Sanskritist of Basnak Dau and Tulisa; and the 
name of Bhuyamgama, the sham ascetic and robber, who is killed by 
our Serpent Prince, means “the Snake”. So our poom can claim kinship 
witli tales and motifs that reach back for thousands of years. Apulejus’ 
.story of Cupid and Psyche is a link of that chain. 


APPENDIX. 


Gelieimrafc Jacobi kindly loaned me a MS. of Devendra’s Tika, which 
had been sent to him from Ahmedabad by 'Vakil Keshavlal Premcliand. 
My book was in the press already before I could use this MS, It is an 
oblong paper MS. of 396 leaves plus two lines on an additional leaf 
(397), evidently a copy from a most excellent original, but made in a 
very slovenly and unintelligent way. 

I have compared Jacobi’s text with this MS. and jotted down all the 
variants. In the following 1 give those which for one reason or the other 
seemed to me the most impoi'tant. Since the MS. drops syllables, words, 
and longer or shoi'ter passages very frequently through mere carelessness, 
I have, as a rule, not attached any importance to omissions, -essami for 
common -issSmi, -etts for -ittn: and similar phenomena may be expected 
to be very numei’ous, not to mention at all the well-knowm u for o and 
i for e. Of common occurrence is also o for u of Jacobi’s text as a result 
of final a + initial u before geminated consonant. Such and similar things 
are rarely noticed in the following list. Ca (ya), tao etc. added or mis- 
sing were passed by also; even one sjmonym for the other, in a number 
of cases, did not seem to require registration. As a matter of course, 
the host of lapsus calami are ignored likewise. 

Since Tick’s Eine jinistische Bearbeitung der Sagarasage and Jacobi’s 
Die Jaina Legende vom Untergang Dvaravati’s (ZDMG. Vol. 42) are 
also taken from Devendra’s Tika and are likely to be read by beginners 
in Prakrit I give the most significant variants to these, too. Fick has 
made rather many blunders in his little book; only a few I could rectify 
in connection with my little list of variants. 

A number of passages I now view in a different way, a few of them 
on account of light afforded by the Ahmedabad MS. Whenever it was 
feasible I introduced slight changes or additions in the proof sheets, 
designating the Ahmedabad MS. by the letter C. Others follow in this 
Appendix. 

At the end I give the text of three rather interesting stories found 
in the Tika and not edited as yet. For the Jaina King Qibi cp. Lanman’s 
Sanskrit Header pp. 335-36; for Citta and Sambhuta Leumanii, WZKM. 
VI, 12 ff. The Faithless Wife etc. is the well-known tale Cuksasaptati 

19 
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XXXIIT, for which compare my Datjakumaracaritam p. 103 and v. d. 
Hagen Gesammtabenteuer III pp. XXXV If. ^ 163 ff.; LXXXIIIff.; 357 ff. 
These three little things cost me a great deal of time and trouble; and 
I fear the result is still not very satisfactoy. Perhaps somebody who 
has access to other MSS. of the Tiks will somewhere let us have the 
benefit. Only some of the blunders of the MS. appear in the foot notes. 

Finally I have to thank Geheimrat Jacobi also for his very gi'eat 
kindness in reading over the MS. of my book. He jotted down on the 
margin some valuable remarks, part of which I have indicated in the 
notes while reading the pi'oofs; others are mentioned in the following. 


CORRECTIONS AN!) ADDITIONS. 

P. 5, note 2. The form datta is found, 

P. 7, notes 1 and 2. I now take vayanam in bhanjetina v. = vadana 
(not vacana) and translate, ‘‘While they looked on, hearing, on account 
of their exquisite taste, only the howling of jackals and making wry 
faces, the singing (of the actors) proceeded (lit., issued forth)”. Cp. 
note 2 on p. 69. Jacobi suggests kolhuytinam va annakolhuyarasiam soum, 
and C certainly favors this view, for it reads aisarao kolhuyanam va 
anna-kolhugarasiam soum “on account of the excessive noise (svara) like 
jackals hearing the barking of other jackals”. But although this thrust 
at such “shows” is in the monkish spirit of the tale, our author seems 
to be too much in sympathy with these Candala boys for comparing them 
to jackals. — Regarding vacam bhindati cp. Finnish ei halaistua sanaa, 
“not a single (lit., cloven) word”, 

P. 10, note 1. Jininda must always be translated “the pinncely Jinas” 
and accordingly Jinavara “the excellent Jinas” (not “the best of Jinas”). 

P. 10 1. 1. In deference to Jacobi I have changed my rendering “con- 
form to the good Law” and adopted his “Law of monks”. Still I think 
that I was right and that sadhudhamma is here exactly = saddhamma 
Erz. 29, 39 (and suddhadhamma, which occurs so often). The “Law" of 
monks” does not lit well into the context. 

P. 13, note 2. G seems to favor Leumann’s emendation. It reads jaha 
vanadavo vanam davavassa jalio. Cp. also tadatadassa bandhanam chet- 
tuna (German, “ritsch-ratsch”). G. fob 366. 

P. 23, 1. 9. We have to follow MS. A, which is supported by C. Both 
read slankiyam. Transl, “his breast, which was adorned with a sirivaccha, 
was covered”, etc; This sirivaccha on his body is the prophetic sign of 
his great destiny, and .Varadhanu hides it in order that B. may appear 
like an ordinary mortal and thus avoid danger. Gp. ZDMG. 42 p. 500, 1. 14. 

P. 24, 11. 15-17. Better transl., “And forthwith V. was seen (by B.) 
being beaten by ... . Yama (and thus) having come to a place far off”, 
Gp. Erz. 10, 33; 61, s; 77, 27 ; 40, 25; ZDMG. 42, p. 499,24; 507, 32; Gfol. 
261 a jo ca tnmham majjhe nayare bhamanto disihii. 
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P. 20, note 2. In Divyavadaiia ed. Coweli Neil p. 4i wo iind kutliarain 
vaiiati; 254 Spanam valiayati (die Axt fiihren, einen Laden fiiliren). 

P 80^ L iS. JEva frequently corresponds to German “indessen”, i. e., 
1) da, 2) dennoch. This “however” we have here and in Erz. 60, sa; 
ZDMG. 42, 501, 1. 30; 502 1. 2 and elsewhei'e. Yavad is used the same 
way in the DivySvadana. 

P. 35^ note 1. On cock-lights see F. v. Hellwald, Ethnograph. Rdssel- 
spriinge (Leipzig 1891) p. 118 If. 

P. 54, 1. 7. Samaicchiuna I derive from the equivalent to Skt. sam + E + 
ricchati. Interesting is the dilferentiation from acchai. 

P. 51, note 8, In C foL 1106 sq. a goatherd is peiTorating the leaves 
of a lig tree in a similar way. A rsjaputta who has been wronged by 
his brother sees him, makes him put out both eyes of the king, his 
brother, while he passes on the street. The rSjaputta becomes king and 
gives a village to the goatherd, who plants sugar cane and gourds there 
and, eating the gourds with molasses, sings, 

Addhamaddham pi sikkhejja; sikkhiyam na niratthayam, 
AddhamaddhappasEena khajjae gulatumbayam. 

Concerning the hells and narakabhumi see Jacobi’s edition of the Tatt- 
varthadigama ZDMG. 60, pp. 309 If. I regret that I could not utilize this 
most valuable work in the preparation of my book. Jacobi’s edition came 
out two years later; and I can use it only now while I read the last proofs 
here in Chicago. Jaina terms should be looked up there by the student. 

P. 77, note 2. Also v. d. Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer II, 631 If. 

P. 6’4, note 2, TahSviha means “of such a nature (as to . . . .), apt (able) 
to bring about a certain thing”, hence, it seems, “competent, worthy”. 
Taharuva is used the same way in the TikE. Cp. Erz. 1, gi; tahEviham 
kimpi kEuna (e. g. anutthEna) one was reborn as a god (this a number 
of times in the Tika); Sagarasage 11, 6 (wrongly transl. by Fick). 

P. 102, note 1. Upayoga commonly means “mental sight”. Pari^ishtap. 
V, 4; IX, 82 et al. loc. Cp. Jacobi’s TattvarthEdighama II, 8 (“geistige 
Funktion, Vorstellen”). 

P. 106, 1. 5. I derive addava from *adrEpa (adarpana, darpana). With 
darp: drap cp. dar^: drag. The same way dEvei (davai) = *drEpayati. 
See § 554. 

P. 107, note 2. In C folio 167a the 18 dosa are given as: AnnEna, 
koha, maya, mana, loha, mEyE, ral, aral, niddE, soya, aliyavayana, 
aliyacEilyE, macchara, bhaya, pEnivaha, pema, kidapasanga, hasa. 

P. 110, I 17. Read uruddho, i. e. oruddho («= avaruddha, checked etc.) 
Erz. 32, H. 

P, 114, 1. 1. Interesting is anavaragra DivyEvad.p. 197, which evidently 
answei's to anavayagga. From anamatagga > anamadagga > anavadagga 
> anavaragga? 

1) For ddh. one could also read tt since the two are not distinguished by the 
MS. Cp. end of Jataka Nos. 107, 108, 373. 
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P, :/14, last line 115, Better transl, “There his sister’s son, King Kesi, 
the (whilom) Prince Kesi, who had been installed in kingship by him 
alone (by this very U.), was addressed by”, etc. Cancel period in Jacobi’s text. 

P, note 2, Add, So probably better “Let pautta ... be given to 
him in the house of a herdswoman”. 

P ii5^ ll. 46-i7. Better cancel the sentence, “Again .... ate”. C omits 
puno vi bhunjanto devayae nivaido (Ei'z. 34, 2 ). The sentence is evidently 
a thoughtless repetition, and it is clear that U. did eat and that he 
died of the poison. 

P. L 6, Cp. the foregoing story with Divyavadana 544 IT. (N^ 
XXXVII). A picture of Buddha is sent to king RudrEyana of Rauruka 
by BimbisEra. Rudrayana is converted. One day he plays the vIna, while 
his queen Oandraprabha dances. He notices signs that she is going to 
die in seven days. The vlnE di’ops from his hand. “Have I danced poorly ?” 
He tells her. She wants to become a nun. “If you instruct me (upadar- 
^ayitavyam)^ after having been reborn among the gods”. She agrees, 
joins the sisterhood, becomes a goddess, appears to RudrEyana. He in- 
stalls his son Qikhandin in royal power, wanders forth a monk, is killed 
later on during his return to his former realm by men in the employ 
of his son, who is persuaded by two bad ministers of state that R. 
wants back his realm. R. enters Nirvana; but the city of king Qikhandin 
is buried by a rain of dust on account of an affi'ont offered to the great 
monk KEtyEyana, Two good men are spared, who build two new cities 
called after their names. The tutelary deity (devatE) of Rauruka follows 
KatyEyana in his wanderings. 

P. ii6, last line, Transl. “expiated” instead of “repented”. Bhandarkar, 
Report p. 98, note. 

P. i2S^ note 4, C fol. 37 a has sSgaram anasanam, “qualified refusal 
of food (fasting)”? Or, “absolute”? Sagaram Erz. 43, 9 (transl. p. 154) 
may be taken as an adverb. 

P. 124, The first stanza recurs in C fol. 37 a with the variant savvam 
tivihena instead of carime samayammi. 

P. 128 note 2, 0 reads bhikkham lattham *lashta == lashita, § 564), 
which tallies with my translation. Cp. 0 fol. 71a, 1. 4 nunain ahani 
annaralhimto latthayaro “surely I am more excellent than other kings’*’. 

P. 183^ stanza. With dhikkiya cp. Skt. thetkrita. 

P. 185^ I 2. Possibly better, “him who thus [becomes] a rough (un- 
gainly, repulsive) goblin? Or, “a spectre, thus dwindling away (kshara) ? 
Sosijjai could be taken as a passive in the sense of a future active (§ 550), 
“es wird ihn durch Alter und Krankheit vertrocknen”. But I do not 
know if the impersonal expression can be used in PrEkrit after this 
German and Russian fashion. Probably tarn is no masc. acc. sg., but 
an adverbial neutre (German “da”), followed by nominatives sg. Transl. 
“Then (there) the resplendent man is soon dried up by old age and 

1) Appear to me? 
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disease, thus (becoming, being) a repulsive goblin”, etc., as just indicated. 
The metrically better jen’ of C also points in that direction. See "Variants. 
Read ppamattau in Jacobs text? ^). 

P. i40, IL iO-ii (“festival of her birth-day”). VaddhEvanaya means 
any festival; so better, “had a festival celebi*ated”, and accordingly on 
p. 159, second last line, “a festival 'was celebrated”. 

P. 150, L 8. “With a confident heart”. This is 'wrong. TransL, “aban- 
doning all fear of another world, stabbed him whose heart was full of 
confidence”, 

P. 15S, stanza. Better, “from intercourse with another man’s wife and 
from gi'eed for earthly possessions (i. e. para going with a dvandva 
dhanamehuna) ? Paidggaha (paidgraha) has this meaning often, 

P. 157, last L TransL, “In Jambudvipa (instead of “India”), and see 
Jacobi’s Tattvarthadhigama III, 7 ff. ; IV, 14. 

P. 104, note 1. Cp. the Buddhistic list of eight nurses recurring so 
frequently in the Divyavadana: 2 anka-, or, ampadhatri, 2 krldanaka- 
(kridapanaka) dhatrl, 2 maladhEtri, 2 kshlradhatrl. See esp. p. 475, where 
these terms are explained. 

P. 100, I, i9. Better, “together with another nun”. Although com- 
panies of Jains nuns are seen, they “habitually wander in couples”. See 
J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India (London 1903), 
p. 150. In Chapter VIII of this useful book we find a good account of 
Jaina monks and nuns of our days. — With the end of our tale (the 
many bi^acelets and the one bracelet) cp. p. 159 of that work. 

P. 167, 1. iO. 0 also has the bracketed words. TransL “king C. did 
her reverence. The best seat was given to her. The king sat down on 
the ground (floor). The ladies of the harem heard of it. They too fell 
at the feet of the reverend lady, their eyes streaming” etc. 

P. 194. The two Skt. stanzas are found in Amatagati’s Subhashita- 
samdoha (XXIV, 9 and 20). ZDMG. 61, pp. 300, 303. In the last pada 
of the second stanza Amitagati offers tEm bhajanti katham Epanayosham 
— a horrible corruption, indeed. I cannot here discuss this interesting 
fact. In reading Amitagati’s collection one is reminded continually of 
other Jaina stanzas. For instance SubhEsh. IT, 29 is as close a Skt, 
equivalent of Erz. 3, last stanza (masuvavasu karai), as the different 
metre allows. 

P. 20% note 1. GandikE “piece^’ (of sandal wood) occurs at Divyava- 
dana 31, 57, and ganda “piece” repeatedly in the same work. 

P. 2ii^ note S. Read with the MSS. patta (not patta). PattapavarE 
would mean “accomplished” (lit., having attained the best, of excellent 
attainments). A and C read pattavara “having obtained a bridegroom” 
(or same as pattapavara). 

1) Query, Read, jaxia kbaxiabhanguraa jara | rogehi [thus C] sosijjai | rakkham 
taha (tarn) kharaum (or, kharau with C, adjective), “old age by means of diseases 
will dry him up”? For the nom. jara see § 100. 
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P. ^21% note 2. lu Divyavad. p. 579 the people ia search of a king 
see that the boy Qyama, who sleeps outside of the karvataka, under a 
tree, is destined to be king, because the shade of his tree does not shift. 

P, note 4. Gollaga is also the first of the ten “examples” (dit- 
thanta) which are used to show how difficult it is to attain for a second 
time existence as man. So we read C folio d65&: Kicchena manusattai- 
samaggl pHvijjai; akayadhammiinam sa nipphala sampajjai; collagSidit'- 
thantehim puno dullaha vannijjai, jao ahammena jivo kujonisu bhamejjai. 
The ten are enumerated and explained in connection with XJttarajjh. HI, 
i (Calcutta ed. p. 127 IF.). CoUagam is given there as pariprttibhojana. The 
Universal Monarch Bambhadatta of our first story says to a Brahman : Mag- 
gasu jahecchiyam. The Brahman goes back to his village in order to ask his 
wife what he should ask. She says, Kiin bahuna pariggahena ! Oollagakaram 
savva-Bliarahe maggahi 1 The Brahman returns to the king and maggio 
collagakaro j aha : “deva, padhamam tumha ghare bhunjissam, tao tuha cau- 
satthle bhairiyasahassanam, battisae maharSyasahassSnam, puno samanta- 
mantimahantagapurohiyrn'akkhagElnam, tao ettha nayaresetthisatthava- 
hamEhanabaniyakodumbiya-m-alna evam savvanayaragEmagai'alsu java 
savva-Bharahe. Tammi nitthie puno vi tumha gehetti”. The import is, 
he will never come back to B.’s palace. Folio 606. Gp. Uttarajjh, 12711. 

P. 218, note 2. Or, “make out the half of the duty”, i. e. the half 
that he has to pay as tax? By the commentary to JEtaka 528, stanza 
177 the sixth, the tenth part., etc., are mentioned as toll, duty and the 
like. So “fix half of the duty” seems to be the best rendering. 

P. 523, L iS. Lit., “Let one employ some means”. But the reading 
of C “Let your majesty (devo) employ” etc., is better. 

P. 229 11. 17 — 1. Even deva are addressed by Sakka with devEnuppiya. 
C. fol. 304 a. 

Agaladatta, Stanza 75^ note. With Eino Leino cp. Kalevala XXV, 
144 If. Stanza iSi. 0 reads sEvayasayasamkale” “full of hundreds of wild 
beasts”, which seems preferable. St i97. Perhaps “however” would be 
better for jEva. St. 204. DivyEvadEna 333 gives four classes of poisonous 
naga: drishtivisha, pvEsavisha. spargavisha, damshtrEvisha. According to 
Amitagati (SublEsh. XVII, 14) the snake of the deadly look is very black. 
St 253. The correct translation would seems to be, “red-eyed, like a 
bellows emitting a hissing sound”. G reads dhamanivapamukkaphuk- 
kEram, which might be = dhamanim va pamukka-. Possibly-vaya- is 
intended (cp. A; p and y are confounded frequently), i. e. = vrata 
“emitted in the manner of a bellows”. Or = pada, place, region, etc.? 
St 260. With jE patto cp. ZDMG. 42 p. 505, s, so; Divyavad. 179 yEvat 
triptah paribhunkshva. St 294. Bhaviya means “convertible” (originally, 
I think, = bhavika, fit, proper, capable of being awakened ; still bhavya 
is conceivable too). Dhammujjuyamai^) 0 foL 2606 is a good equivalent. 

1) = dhamodyatamati. Ujjuya (ujjhuya) and samnjjuya from udyata occur also 
el 86 where in the Tikii. 
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Cp. the Buddhistic ■vaine.ya, veneyya. St. 300. With the gen. jalanassa 
“for fire” cp. Di-vySvad. 179 pushpSnam enam pi'eshayllmi “I’ll send him 
for flowers”; also bhikshunam (pushpSni) caraya “pass them around to 
the brethren”, 180. St. 3i8, Read muneai (C muccai). 

VARIANT READINGS OF C. 

1,1 Sagee (for Some); 4 bhikkhatthi; Oduguncham; 10 rattim pasuttS ; 
15 rayahamsie ; add. jovvanam pattSi after-bha;-va ; 20 add nayarle after V. ; 
2,7 nayarle paveso; 8 bhtimigam; 10 avagundiya; 15 kumStratti (read 
thus); 16 -vimanadummana;; 17 jovvanasohaggalStvannakala-; 27 bhaniyS; 
32 jogotti. 3,4 niccadSvio (‘nigeStayati, cp. uccBtayati); 9 add jam (MS. 
jem) after khameha; 10 padisamhara tavaha teyam, i. e., padisamharaha 
tavateyam (better than Jacobi’s text); 14 avaiddhe; 18 tavam, 22 tabs 
before stanza; uvavBsa; 24 duddharu; 36i3uviiya; 37pham.sena. ‘t,i pari- 
bhavana; 2 ahiyam ummBhayam; 5 manBsa; 10 navegS; 18 parampup- 
pham (but varam fol. 242 b, where this stanza and the preceding one 
are quoted in the stoi-y of Bhai’ata); 31 ha-vai; 24 Blae; 32 ibbhasuo. 
5,1 ahivo; Karenadatto ; 3—4 samvaccharam ; 21 manasS asahamHno; 
23 om. bhanai; 24 suniya; 30 ali. 6,4kalvena; 9 parivuda (f. parigaya); 
12 vahusahiyassa; VaradhanusahSyassa ; -visajjiBsesa-; 25—26 gandayam 
(f. mundayam); 26 pahiravio kasByavatthe ; 28 vesa (f. xattha); 35 pat- 
tocchltiya. a',7 puradesam; 18 sarayasamayatnmi ; 24 dacchattanao ; 
25 kllahini; instead of lines 27—33 we have: lo tao paribhamanto pecchai 
girinaivamsakudangl (= im). Dittham olambiyam khaggain. Tam gahiya 
chinnB vamsayall. VamsantarHlatthiyam ea nivadiyam rundam ekkatn 
(MS. nivatthiyani runitumdam Tkkam) daraphurantahotthaudamanoha- 
I’ayBram etc. 8,2 sattamabhumigSe ; IS ruyasu; 20 tube (f. tuha); 21 tu- 
bhantiy am itam ni vBrehl ; sBhissai ya sE etc. 9, 7 mahEsaro vara ; 31 nig- 
goha; 36 desam (f. paesam). 10,6 add gahio bef. gao; 10 om. na (which 
seems better);’ 23 sutthiilanhEo ; 24 jai na hu; tE (f. to); 27 anguni- 
sammara; 28 sEIo tadio (Jacobi’s text, I think should be read “kaddiunE- 
lakkham piva sulo bhedio”, taking away the needles, he freed etc.; bhediya 
may be Skt. bhedita “separated”); 32 add. te after pile; 33 om. tan. 
Then, nehanijantiyEna tesim tattheva thiyEnam (not sure of reading; 
MS. seems to read diyEnam) annayaradine ; 36 samappiyam. 11,20 diva- 
sEni ; 33-34 tie vi soum inam evam ? (MS. .soussa inamamevam). 18,1 tumh’ 
eso kahio leha-; 4 i-ayanaval three times; 6 annesamEijase (f. annesa- 
mEnassa se?); 10 paccEIya (the usual form in the MS.) ; 11 valyara (usual 
form of MS.): 13, 21 eyam (f. evam). 13,6pahipaharantena(padi-? pahe? 
doubling by mistake?); ’ 17 na najjanohE bhaya (= bhEi)-Varadhanum 
kim mao etc.; 26 -Ebhimuham, vitinno EvEso; 29 mitto pattoiSSpahHra. 
14,2 ya after tattha (I would pi’efer to take tattha with the following 
sentence. This reading favors my alteration); 3 nimmaviyam; 11 Siva- 
mandiram; 12 Jalasimho; 21 khanabhanguram (MS. khanam); 28 tena 
bhaniyam. 15,2 add. dhammadesanEe after -vayanehim; 10 muniya; 
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15 indayilla. 10,9 ahivaina; 11 dina; 16 purisagarehim ; payatte; 21 ul- 
lasio ; 27 tacchattanao (i. e. daccha-) ; 31 sarisam (reading of MSS. should 
not be changed). IS', 1 atthi kimci vatta(vvam) mae saha tee (i. e. 
tae); 4 hatthisaragamao ; 5 hatthi[m]khambham uccariyae; 9 ukiriya 
(i. e. ukk“); 11 tthiyam; 14 lajjae (better 1); 15 saddhi (= saddhirn, 
Skt. sardhana); 16 avassa*, 18,26 vatto; Karenutto (i. e. Karenudatto) ; 

31 appana; 36 utthio. 18,1 samdhukkhiyanalo ; 7 mahicakka-; 12 dam- 
saissami; IS— 14 kusumeddham, 36 va^agataparishaj- ; 38 mocitah kadar- 
tliakebhyah. 10,12 ‘vishayadas; 28 -mahatmyad annamatradanenapy ; 

32 -prasare; 34 add. pailnate clinne bef. pratyusbasi; anyonyanijam. 
30,4 tato jhStavrittantotpannakopena saputra-; 7 svasukham; 9 — lOsva- 
sukhakurvan (MS. svakha:-); 15 bhariya, tana putto coddasa-; 30 taru- 
niyajanamajjhatthiyam. 21,5 nayavadanutthio (i. e. calanaya- ?) ; 6 ava- 
gndho; 9 bhisane ranne; lOnuvanno (= anuvanno?); 20 atthi (f. tattha); 
36 manorahotti (I -will fullfill ; yours is the wish, you only have to wish ?). 

33.2 oda; 6 rajjuvva; 9 uddham; 13 sikkaro; 30 pavatto; 31 indayala. 
33,9 vatto. 31,22 kalam nei (Uttarajjh. p. 527, i. ult. kaiarn nayati); 
27 dittho tammi dine (f. thio tinni dine); 29 mulamulanta ; 35 -alhim 
cittatavo-. 35,2 jhEnena; 15 ceiyanam puyam; 23 tao munina. 26 ma- 
risejjaha (mrish). 36,3 vijjEharajjhanda; 21 tubbhe (so often for tumhe) ; 
27 gamei (also elsewhere for gamei) ; 33 ’dayEIto (atita); 36 tti bhanie 
Indena bhaniyam. 31,5 tena bhananti; 8 padicchaba; 29 Rahayariya; 
32 bhamiya:; 34 cin^kuramchiliyatakkena (read ambiliya? b and ch are 
as similar as b and v); 36 bhattaachaiido. 38,1 — 2 sattaladdhio ; 17 Yl~ 
Ibbhae (Yiibbhaya or Vlibhaya throughout); 18 Uddayano (so nearly 
throughout) ; 21 Mabasena ; 22 tinniseyaccatta (i. e. chatta) ; 30 vatthilvEo ; 
31 VijjamSla. 39,12 pavisihitti (read thus); 22 cittam (citra, for vittam) ; 
23 sappahase ya; 29 suddhamma (sudhamma? suddhadhamma? sad- 
dhamma?). 30,4 samdesaha; 12 chettuna; chubhai; 19 parusam (so 
throughout); 24 siddhi; but we have to read sitthi also in line 21, so 
transl. there, — “the creator of the whole world” ; 28 samjutto. 31, 1 apun- 
ubbhava (read thus); 6 dutthu (ep. siitthu); 9 dlsinti; 18 allino; 23 pa~ 
riggahavarao ; 33 kanaga; 27 erisi; 33,2 abhibhiio ya (f. abhiruio); 
8 navaram acchai tti; 24 okkhanda (= avaskanda, which seems better). 
27 pajjosamanS-; 28 samjaySni (which is probably correct, “I worked 
under a delusion: I did not know” etc.); pajjosavanam ; 29 ranno. 
33,14 abhiogaip; 15 add. aham after nam; 16 samucchie (i. e. sam- 
muccbie) ; 36 parihario. 31,7 plidiyam. So avahlrau anavarahitti ; 9 pamsTio 
(nom. pi.) acehanti; 13 mSnasena (which seems better); 26 kilaham. 

35.2 om. hatthi; 4 pekkhai; 5 je:hitti; 29 patthiyS (better, f. pavittha); 
31 amho. 36,1 gaccliejjasu; 2 sahunlyamulam ; pavattani; 6 kkarano; 
13 niie maiharle; 17 karernitti ; 19 dikkaruvSni (Skt. dikka, young elephant; 
so “youngster”); 24 vamsakudange ; 33 tahim jam savvasampayS: ; 34pul- 
lada ya daddS. 31,2 padicchiyavvao ; 6 om. vaddhio, add. bhanai ya 
“eena mama kajjaiiiti”: 15 amsam vilaggo ; 18 tu (f. ca) ; 22 genha (better I) ; 
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23 — 25 leham dei “dehi mama egam gamam, aham "vS tarn demi’’, 

so ruttho; 27 osSrettS; 37 jayE ca (read thus). S§,2 A^isaho; 3 vasahain; 
pattuehim; 9 padduyaparighattanam ; 15 pEuvalaggam ; 17 vintarE; 
27 tahE jen’ ummatta (jena — tarn “wie — so”? Or, “where — there”?); 
23 airena vi jana khanabhangurau ; 30 kharau; 36 samekkham. 30,2 
vamsobbhavo; 10 vikarlo (Skt. vikara eax’th-pit); 17 suminaya; 27 deha 
Nalagirihatthi Aggisiru; 32 pEikka (f. payEi); 35 add. kamena after tao. 
410,8 navara; 13 om. dhario; 19 sukavvabandhE ; 19 — 20 damsenti ditth. 
ind.indayaliiio; dijjamti tambolo (read tambolE?); 22 muyangEini ; 24 om. 
anammi dine (which seems better); 30 ca samekkha. 411,7 jogaxn; 19 
pavirEvajjasu (= pavira + Evajjasu? probably blunder); 25 sampatto: 
36 nivanna. 4ia,l loettha (f. ma ettha); 7 dharanivatte ; .8 akajjam ka- 
yamti. 4t3, 1 thovavelEe; suhajjhEnovagao ; 3 avassa; 8 vanapalehim ; 
10—11 ghuruharanti (f. -huranti ?) ; phekkaranti (Skt. phetkEra the howling 
of the jackal); bhasuyao (f, siva, Skt. *bhashuka, cp. bhashaka barkez'). 
41:41, 1 mayanavattho ; 3 "vavatthie ; add maya bef. kenai ; 4 Nandlsarava- 
radivam; 9 solasasudahimuhesu (om. selesu); 19 pautti (this i for im 
in acc. very frequent); 22 caurasii; 29 titthe bahuvollne suguru in text; 
34 MihilEe (so also further on); 36 pacchau (or, patthau) piyS putto 
bhavissaitti. 415,14 modadhErl; 20 luppanti; 26 nisunesu; 37 miliyEhim 
(om. vi). 410, 3—5 piyara suham (both times) ; 23 samcitthai ; 24 rSinE 
(as emendated by Jae.) ; 29 uvabhunjamEno (better !). 413', 8 Namibhaniyam ; 
15 souna (f. nEuna). 418,6 jjhanajjhanaravena Eurijjai; 9 khalahalanti; 
13 muccEmi (as in Jacobi’s text); 15 Seyanagarayattharn (or, ccham) 
attEiiam; nandituraghosena ; 17 kaham (f. kahim). Kaham should pro- 
bably be retained. “How (is that) ? Have I etc.”). 40, 5 tassa ya vei- (cel ?) 
hare puiuna; 21 disEe; 35 nerikkhejjE (i. e. nir-, nirlksh). 50,1 Kanaya- 
manjarl; 5 16 sunesti; 21 om. eyam; 24 Caubhujo; 29 sampai. 

5»,10 gayam (Skt. gada sickness, disease? Blunder f. gavvam?); 12uva- 
santamEno; 19 uvarayagaha(r. geha?) -vEram; 20 attavaggena, om. va. 
53,13 sasaneham; 17 add. damsiyEim after nivadiyEim; 20 karemitti; 
veraggam uvEgao pavajjam abbhuvagao; 22 om. eyam; 31 — 32 mayE 
cintiyante (i. e. cintayantena?) “esE piunE saha mE gamissaitti” ; 33 ma- 
yarngam (i. e. mayagam). 54,4 kaham; 7 suham suhena; 9 aiukkanthaySe 
(on account of excessive yearning); 13 suranganSsahio ; 15 uciya (i. e. -m?) 
samullaveuna ; om. tarn; 18 anumantasu (anumantrayati) ; 26 pancama- 
pancamadinassa (better!); 36 rajjam pElantassa. 55,1 manjailepuputta- 
spapphaphalayEiyam (i.e. pattapupphaphalayEiyam, “leaves, flowers, fruits 
twigs, etc. in clusters [bunches]”. Read phavEla, pavEla f. phala?); 18 jayE 
(f. jaha). 50,7 add. alva, om. ruva; 15 mahEsatta; 17 vesEsamjogo,2^ 
25 vimhiyacittamanEe ; 26 lEvannaruvadhErl ; 28 viyaddha; 36 sagabbhE. 
53,2 bElo; 11 karayalapphEso ; 14uttima; 26 jEnei; 28 desaesu. 58,1 
jalanihisamghadieua; 2 vujjhanti; 12r— 13 ko tuha mayankasseva habhina 
(hasina?) padibandham ? Tumha sayala etc.; 15haru; ISmosanu; 19 veu 
(veda, f. devu); 20 kajjaakajju; 21 tanosamtavane kugaipahe (with tahim 
jni) ; 22 tahim piya ; 32 aloniyam koi cattei silam ; 27 piyasami. 50, 10 anam- 
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mi dine; 13 gun^iyilo; 19 eso va; 20 aliyam; 24 nibhena; 30 pottiyam; 
33 vinasae; tuliganduyam ; 35 kball. 011,7 lacchi (? The MS. never dis-^ 
tinguisbes between tth and cch); 14 Binnayapuda, 1.6 om. metta ; labbhai ; 

; 18 kedurara. Ol, 5 hindiuyam (i. e. hindium ya) ; 24 avarovvi. 0;8,5 paho ; 

7 mahantam; 15 uvajjhavena; 30 bhaniehim; 33 nuvanno. 03, 3 paragao ; 

7 add. saha bef. samvayaharo ; 29 abhiruiyam; 32 raj jam pi tassa savv’- 
eyam; 33 ta (f. tshe) ; 34— 35 anunnEyana, pujjantu (*puryantu) manoraha 
ee amham; 35 vibhavenam (better!). 04t,4 bbSreuna (but 6 bbareuna); 

8 settbl; 9 uvarigo; 11 pboppbala; 20 thagaxnalinta; jsnesu; 31 evam 
souna; 36 devie kao pSno (probably original reading, devie kao pH:na- 
pasao); 38 paribavio. 05 , 9 nirao (f. pasatto) ; 10 gadotti ; jEnudese ; 11 litte 
(but probalDly litto is intended since ya follows patto); 12 uvajivai; 
camkbamanto ya; dhiriena (prob. f. dhailena) ; kilammanto ; 13 camkamai ; 
rattim khattim; 14 nikkbivai; 16 Enei; 17 puvvannattbE ; 18 kuve; tat- 
tbeva vivajjai; 19 vaccai nagaram; 19 tarn before genbium; 20 babti; 
om. ya; 22 tirai; 23 add. devo after kai’eu; 24 tbavei ; sakkai ; 25 niggao ; 
26 so ya (instead of Mnladevo) ; . 26 nivanno acchai ; bbanai ; 27 acchai ; 
bbannai; 28 manussam; 29 subabum; 30 pattbiyE ya nayarababiriyam. 
00,1 ei ; 2 pabunagassa ; tEbe (f. tae) ; kHvamtarasarnnivittbe ; tie ; 4 aiva ; 
6 nassaha; 7 bolo; om. y^; kattbiuna; 8 rEyamagge ai — ; 11 karei; 
14 subabum (also in 17); 15 bbagini; 15 — 16 se bbogasarnpaya datta; 
16 vi gaesu; 17 dinnaru; sampHio; 18 aiva sakkErain; 19 pauipjai; da- 
vEviyam; 19 bbagini se puccbai, tEe bbannai; puvvaviiya-; 21 om. dav- 
vam; davEveuna. 08,29 tie kulapabhno. 00,6 bhanium (as in Jacobi’s text); 

10 pavad^biya; 11 bandhEirn; 15 puriya; 34 evarn kilaso. S'©, 9 annadi- 
yahainmi: 10 bu (f. u); uttbio (f. vaddbio); 31 ya '(f. u); 34 hobi ; 36 angE. 
71,4 kamassa; 14 pavasissarii (but 85,3 also pavisio, where pavasio == 
pauttba would likewise seem more natui'al); 39 pittbithle. 7S5,7 sura- 
vatam; 38 nei (f. no); 39 bahuniuno. 73,12 roravaissa va mandirarn; 
32 ne. 71,1 taha (f. aba); cayau; 3 maratthi ; 19 etthantarammi bbanio 
kumaro tenam; 26 savvain (f. kajjain); 31 tui'iyagayarn; pittbirn; 38 joe 
vi bbittisamdbi (read, samdbirn examines, etc,? But probably blunder); 
38 niggamanagii^bain. 75,5 imam duttharn. 70,6 dummiya; 16gheppahirn; 
vijjEi; 17 lajjai; 18 jovvanina; 19 duggijjbau; mabilabain; 27 — 28 pa- 
bbEsai pEvaka me bbauyain vahanto; 32 chatthirn; cbattble; 37 nara- 
"varassa (should not be changed. Vai’a ‘Hbe most excellent, the prince” 
is used for-pai (-vai) often). 77,4 turayanam; 17 niyajiyam (“since” 
[or, while] my life is depai’ting, therefore [or, during that time] etc.); 
36 kai'aharuba. 78,9 Mayanamanjarl ; 20 samaggam; 27 chaladappiena ; 
28 ya ghanabaddharn. 79,1 sakkejja; 7 ditthi; 17 ne (f. no); 25tumba; 
35 bbaniyarn. 80^2 tisulavakkena (cakkena ?) ya sanabo (MS. has -kkona, 
but 0 for e is frequent in MS. Metathesis?); 4 tiyassi; 10 davvanivabo; 

11 naravaisuyassa; 16payattbo; 18 pahunnarn; 28 neya (i. e. ne [no], ya ?)., 
81,30 palovei. 8:8,7 sadam; Ssamubarn; lOverntiya; 17 vaya (i. e. pada 
“place”‘ MS. vapa); 17 pbukkSrarn; 22 kuniyain (i. e. kuijiya, hardly 
ktinium); 25 uivabe. 89,19 sajjasariram; 23 -inim (i. e. panainim); 26 add* 
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aha after pacSsanne; 38 vatte. 84,1 om. ts (read ya?); 7 suhi; 12 tu- 
rayain; 22 Sahasanal; 26 vinayajuttenaip; 27 suha guru (or, suhaguru); 
32 so (f. tarn); 34 naravai; 35, 39 ts (f. to). 85,7 jovinta; 15 tatto; 
29 vanhl; 34 muccai paharam (correct to muucai pahJCram and read thus) ; 
37 tarn yam (tam ya? tayam?). 86,1 santanto (sarntenta “distressed”, 
but most probably blunder); 7 ruyavauti; 17citti(but C fol. 1336, where 
this stanza occurs again, vitti; there mana f. manu in 1. 20; ep. Ami- 
tagati’s Subhash. XXV, 2); 19 hi (f. i.); 20 ramanihim manumohanihim ; 
38 — 29 parivSlanojjuo. 


UNTERGANG DVARAVATIS. 

495,20 vuggaheuna, 495,33 gahiyS; 37 pai'isakkantehim. 497, ii ato ma- 
iiasattE; 31 puvvajamma; 33 bShasamuppliulla; 498,33 manahSu (read, 
pavaenam anshs: (o)dajjhae; 499,7 Baravaim (f. pm’avarim) ; 13 siso ham 
samano nimmamo ham, to savva-; 17PanhaYa; 22 — 23 parighEviya (x'ead 
-dhgLviyS?) ; 34 bhayapunna. 590,3 paribhava; 14 jEo atacchaloya-(atathya) ; 
19 kuttiyEvanam (for puiya-, which clearly means ^‘Kuchenbacker”, from 
pupa; he gets bhakkha there (cp. UYEsagadasSo 1, 34; and bhakshyakEra 
is Kuclienbacker) ; 22 BaladevEkErl ; 23 C also viyanno (possibly the two 
similar akshara nn and gg ai^e confounded. Read viyaggo ~ vyagra 
heedless, reckless? Or = vikarna deaf, inattentive, regardless?); 27kud- 
dhasanna; 34 amsuppappuya (agruprapluta) ; 38 savvabhSgayEnam. 
>507,33 amsusamupphala. 50.2,4 kumax'asamuhE; 14 turiyaturiyam; 29 saj- 
jhEyajhanarayEnam, 508,2 pakkhalijjanto (‘‘being staggered”, which is 
the meaning also of pakkhulijjanto, I think. Cp. p. 504, 1. 34); 16 ma- 
hSraha (f. mahai'Eya); 31 dEnavu; mukku (for cukka; 32 mukku (f. 
sukka); 505,8 karemi; 9 pulinammi jjhSmemo; 28 — 29 pabhEyEe rayanie 
tehim etc.; 28 sEmim; 37 mahEkattham. 500, i tinni tinni (both times); 
2 satta satta; 11 -katthaliEi'aehim (but 13 katthE-); 16 kiccam (kritya 
magic); 21 mahakaralamuha bibhaccha-; dSruna; 30 thiyam uvavittham 
va (scil. padivannE). PEsa-. 507,16 samupphulla; 20 mandabhEgl. 

SAGARASAGE. 

7, 1. ult. JanhukumEro. 2,2 paiubbhavEsi (i. e. -vSmi. This form occurs 
frequently and is not incorrect. Cp. § 251); 7 kanagamayacau-; 8,2 bhiyE 
(f. miya, which = mita hurt, harmed?); 20 nSsEe or nasoe (no sShae 
perfectly in order. TransL “erreicht seinen Zweck nicht” [sHdhayati] ). 
4,3 pauttovahi (he sees the snakes flee and learns the cause (the state 
of affairs) by means of ohi. Cp., by the way, ZDMG. 42, p. 503, 1. 35 — 
36 ohinEnena Balarn pecchiuna); 7 tavvahanattham (f. tattha hananat- 
tham); 3 bhaniam pautto. 5,3 niyapurisamEsannam ; SEmantEmaccehim 
ya etc, 5 ekkapaese; om. amha (which is superfluous); 12 sambharai; 
14 anshamamclayam(but read,anshani madayam,“an abandoned corpse”) ; 
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<7,5 ghare ghare; 6 vijjovaditthabhuipala(in)bho. 7,i paharagarami (cf. 
ZDMG. 42 p. 504, 1. 37); 9 also C -vihalarngbalo. Read-amgalo ‘‘iiber- 
•wMtigte Glieder babend” ? Or, vilialamdhaloyano = vihvalEndhalocana?); 
*14 deha me tumhe virahaduhattassa damsanam. 8, a appano (i, e* appana). 
9,8 om. arahio (Fick "wrong. Bhagirahl fasts for 3V2 days and thus eauses 
the king of the Snakes to yield to his desire — a case of praya). 13 tatthE 
{which should be retained. There is no “Ungenauigkeit” in the text. 
Transl. ^‘Dort wurde die GangE, viele Tausende von Flussen mit sich 
fiihrend, ins Meer hinabgelassen”). 10,io kammam anena. (after which 
put period. In Fick’s text stop after mahantam, Kappamana “von ttichiger 
(frommer) Gesinnung”, or, “auf guten Wandel bedacht”; cp, kappa in 
Kalpasutra ed. Jacobi). 11, i also C maivahattse (a small “Lebewesen’’ 
is meant also by kodaviya. Cp. Uttarajjh. XXXYI,129); 4 paribhaviuna; 
12 samvegam uvagao gao bhayavantam vandiuna sabhavanam. 


CITTA AND SAMBHUYA. 

Je te do vi govadarayS Gitta-Sambhuyapuvvabhavamitta: sEhuanu- 
kampae laddhasamattE kalaipi) kEuna devaloge uvavannE te tao cuyE 
Khiipaitthie nayare ibbhakule do vi bhayaro jEya. Tattha tesim anne 
vi cattEri ibbhadaragE vayamsaya jayE tattha vi bhoge bhunjiuna ta- 
-hEruvanam tlierEnam antie dhammam souna savve vi pavvaiya. Sucira- 
kElam samjamam anupEleuna bhattapacchakkhanam kauna Sohamme 
kappe Paummagumnie vimEne chEvi janE caupaliovamathilyE deva uva- 
vannE. Tattha je te govavajjE devE^) te caiuna Kurujanavae Usuya- 
rapure ego TJsuyaro nEma rEyE jao, bio tass’ eva mahEdevI Kama- 
Javal nEma samvuttE, taio tassa ceva rEino Bhigu nEma purohio sam- 
vutto, cauttho tassa ceva purohiyassa bhariya sainvutta VSsitthI gottena 
rJasE nEma. So ya^) Bhigu purohio gSdham tappae avaccanimittam uvE- 
yanae*) devayani pucchai nemittie. Te ya do vi puvvabhavagovE deva- 
bhave vattamEnE jEnium jahE: “amhe eyassa Bhigussa purohiyassa puttE 
bhavissEmo” tao samanaruvam kaunam uvagayE Bhigusaniivam. BhigunE 
sabhEriena vandiyE. SuhasanatthE ya dhammam kahanti. Tehim dohim 
vi sEvayavayEni (grEvakavratEni) gahiyani. Purohiena bhannai : “bhaya- 
vam, amha avaccam hojja na vatti”. SEhuhim bhannai: “bhavissanti 
duve dEragE, te ya <JaharagE ceva pavajjaissanti ; tesim tubbhehim vE- 
ghao na kEyavvo pavvayantanam. Te sub ahum janam sambohissanti’’. 
Bhaninna pa(JigayE devE. NEicirena ya caitina tassa purohiyassa bhEriyEe 
YEsitthle duve vi udare paccayEyE. Tao so purohio sabhErio nagarao 

1) Missing in MS. With "Citta and Sambhnta^ cp. also Jat. N®, 609. 

2) MS. kaetigovaccadeva. Read je te go7ajivavajja in accordance with Uttarajjh. 
420 1, 8 tatra ye te gopajTvavarja deva 9 catvara? 

8) MS. vasitthagottenajasaya. 

4) Denom. fr. uvayana, Skt. upayana. MS. nvainae. 
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niggantum paccantagame thio. Tattheva sa mahini pasTiya, diiraya 
jliyii, Tao “mS pavaissantitti” kaum mayUvittehim vuggahiyS jaliaC “ee 
paYvaiyagS dekkaruvSni (children, cp. Skt. dikka) ghettum mErenti, 
paccha tesim mamsam 2 ^ khayanti; tarn ma tubbe kei eesim ailiissaha” 
(a + ll). Annaya te tammi game ramanta bahim niggaya. lo ya addha- 
napadivannaya sEhil Egacchanti. Tao te daraya sahu datthUna bhaya- 
bhIyE palayantE egammi vadapayave arudhE. Sahuno vandium gayE 
arnmapiusamivam 3). Mayavittena pavvaiyE. Devie I'EyE sambohio, tani 
(these people) pavvaiyani; evam tani chavi kevalananam paviuna nev- 
7Enam iiYagayEni. • 


A JAINA KING QIBL 

AnnayE ya posahasElae thio^) VajjEuho devindena pasamsio jahE: 
“dbammao na sakkai devehim caleum VajjauhakuniErotti”. Tao ego devo 
tarn asaddahanto agao, Egan tuna ya viurllvio s) pai'evao, so ya bhayasam- 
bhanto Vajjauham allino manusabhasae “saranEgaotti” bhanamano Yaj- 
jEuhena dinne sarane taya sannitthio. Tayanantaram ca samEgao lEvagOj 
tena -vi bhaniyam jaha: “mahasatta, esa mae chuhakilantena pEvio, tE 
tarn muiica eyarn; annahE natthi mama jiviyamti”, Tao tarn ayanniuna 
Yajjauhena bhaniyam: “Na juttam saranEgayasamappanam. Tujjha vi 
na juttam eyam, jao 

Hantuha parasappane appEnam jo karei sappEnam 
appanam divasanarn kae sa nasei appEnam. 

Jaha jiviyam tuha piyam niyayam taha hoi savvajIvEnam; 
piyajIviyEnam jivanam rakkha jivam sajivam ca. 

Khanamittam tuha titti, imassa puna cayai jiviyarn jivo; 
tamha u na juttam inam cadupphadantam vivaeum®). 
lya evam anusittho ranna mahurakkhai'ehim so sauno 
padibhanai: “Bhukkhio ham, na maham dhammo mane tthai”. 

1) MS. pamvvamtags. 

2) MS. samam, 

8) Something is missing. Cp. Uttarajjh. p. 420: Tau darakau ekasmin vatapadape 
arudhau, sadhavas tu tasyaiva vatapadapasyadhah pUrvam grihitS 9 anadibhojaiiam 
karium pravrittah. Vatartldhau tan kumarau svahhavikam annapanam pa 9 yatah etc. 
They begin to reflect, remember former existence, become pratibuddha. SadhUn. 
vanditva gatau etc. 

4) MS. posabalae (i, e. posahalae?) thie. Cp. XJttarajjh. p. 537 t and for the 
whole story Benfey, Pantschatantra I pp. 388 ff. 

5) So MS. Probably viuvvio is intended. 

6) He who gives (preserves) life to his own self by killing other living beings 
ruins his own self for the sake of a few days. As thy own life is dear to thee so 
it is to all living beings; do thou preserve (spare) the life of life-loving living beings 
and thy own life (i. e. in having regard for tlie life of others you secure your own 
welfare). For thee it is only the satisfaction of a moment; but the soul of this 
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Tao punar avi bhaniyam raina: “Bho ^ mahasatta, jai blaukkhio tu- 
main ts aiinani demi tuba mamsam”. Paclibhanai sauno : “NiyavSvaiya- 
mamsadullalio bam, na roei inajjha^) para'vg:vaiyamamsamti*\ Raina 
bbaniyam: “Jettiyamettam pariio tulei tettiyamittam demi niyadebaoS) 
kattiuna mamsarn ; tumam kbahi”. Tao lavao padivamiain I'aino vayanam^). 
ilnio narao®), pakkbitto ekkainmi pfisarnmi paravao, blyapase 

Ukkattiuna deham. raja jaba jaba parikkbivai mamsarn, 
taba taha ya boi sauno garuyai'O devamayae. 

Dattbuna tayam rSya habEra’vamubalapariyanasamakkbam^) 
arubai sayam eiya varatulae niyajiyanikkhankbo 
lyatuliyadevamayam dattbuna vimbio deYO^) 
daxnsei niyaip. ruvam manikunclalabhusiyasanram. 

Anusasiuna uiyabhEvam harisaui'iyabiyao -vitiihiamEnaso gao sa- 
dbamam 

THE FAITHLESS WIFE AND THE TWO DEITIES ENAMORED 
OF CLEANLINESS. 

Atthi VarEdavisae Sadbannauranama samniveso. Tattb’ego mayabara- 
putto. Tassa bbajjE dussilE paimmi parokkbe dindiyasasarakkhena ”) 
samam coriyaramiyam karei. Annays tattba nadapekkbanaip, jEyam. 

one (whom you kill) loses life. Therefore it is not right to kill the one who trembles 
with fear. The MS. has many mistakes in these and in the following stanzas (e. g. 
param appaoe] vivasanam kae na; titi; vivaeu). The word cada (cadu?) clearly 
means “fear” or something similar. Ga dupph. (i. e. dush — • “badly”) seems out 
of the question. Read vabu (vadha, killing)? With upphadai “to start, palpitate” 
(emporfahren) cp. upphidai p. 104, note 2. The sense is not quite natural if we 
retain jivo. I propose to read jiva and vayai (vrajati, although cayai, tyajati as an 
intransitive would do, too ; cp. Erz. 74, 1 vayau. where C reads cayau) — “but, o 
soul (living being), this one*s life departs”. 

I) MS. so. 

•2) MS, roe vajjha. 

5) MS. dehatu. ^ 

4) So accord, to the MS. Probably tuttho (Uttarajjh. tatas tushto lavakah) has 
dropped out. Else we would have to read lavaeija. The MS. reads lavau. 

6) Scales. Skt. naraca? 

6) MS. guhala. 

7) Or, nikkhankhi. The MS. has nikkhankha. 

8) Something seems to have dropped out in this line. Read -mayo eyam (or, 
tayam) datthuna? 

9) Or, -mauo so (MS. maranaso). 

10) MS. sahasadham. 

II) For sasarakkhaDttarajjh. (p. 549) here has nagarSraksha, and later on talaraksha. 
Sasarakkha = svasvaraksba, “protector of one’s own self”, i. e., = atmaraksha, 
‘"body-guard”? TransL, “body-guards” on p. 104 (1. 8). 
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Tammi ya panaccio ego tarunaiiatto ittliiruvena. Tie nicchaiyam “puriso 
esotti’"; jao nadena rao '), Pacchamiaaii ca blianio nattapedayamayaliaro : 
“jai imina vesena mae samara kilai imo, tao aham atthasayam demi’'. 
Padivannam ca tena. Bhaniyli ya esa: ‘‘Gaccha tumam sampayam puv- 
vam “) ce'va”. Na gao esa, pucchiyarn gharam; sahiyam. Imie saraddhn^) 
nattanimittarn khirL Agao niyamayaharapesio natto, kayam calanasoyam, 
uvavittho blmiijium'^), bliariyaiii klilrle bhayanam, dinnain gulabiyam. 
Java na bliunjai tavagao sasarakkho. Tie bhanio ya natto; ‘‘Utthehi, 
tiloyarae®) pavisa jav’ eyam pattliavemi” Pavittlio nado* Agao sasa- 
rakklio. Java na ceva bhunjai tUv’ rigao se pai. Tie bhani3''ai:ii : “Lahuni 
uttlielii, pavisa ettlia tilovarae, na gantavvam dnram, sappo cit- 
thaitti”. Pavittho sasai'akkho, agao se pat Bhaniyam ca nena: “Kim 
eyam?^^ Tie bhaniyam: “bhukkiatti jemeni’". lyarena bhaniyam: *‘Cittha 
tava tumam, aham jememi”. lyarie bhaniyam: “Ajj’ atthami, kaham 
anhso jemesi Tena blianiyam: “Tumam nhsyatti”. lyaiTe bhaniyam: 
“Mo: evam karehi, na esa dhammo. Sayanenam [nivesau tuba ghai'e eyam 
UmS-Maliesaram]” '). Bala ya bhutto eso. lo ya bliukkhiotti bhakkhana- 
nimittam pliuinsiyumatilaS) nattena. “Sappotti” palEno sasarakkbo, avai'o 
“avasarotti” pitthao nattho vi. Dittha niggacchamEnn; mayaharaputtena. 
“Kim eyamti’’ pucchiya gharini sS. Nivveyam jampiyam imie: “bha- 
nio mae tumam : “Ma evam karehi, na esa dhammo, sayanenam nivesau 
tuba gliare eyam Uma-Mahesaram”. Ajja anhUyabhoj^anadhammabhange- 
nam niggayam” ”). “Hit dutthakkayam” visanno mayaharao Bhaniyam 
ca nena: “Ko ittlT uvit^m?” Tie bhaniyam: “Nliena davvam ajjiniyasav- 
viddhle pTiyam karehi, tao pavisai eyarnti” Gao mayaharautto Da- 
sannavissae. Laggo vadakamme ; nipphattle vi datts dasagaddiyEnagE 


1) Bead, nade 'xiurSo? 

2) MS. tumam sampayam pam (= sampayam sayara [i. e. svayam] or simply, 
sampayam ?). 

8) So *MS. Read yaraddhS? 

4) MS. bhujium. 

5) I. e. tilovarae (Uttarajjh. 549 tilagrikodare). 

6) Ex conj. MS. only -vemi. Uttarajjh. has nivartayami. But that would regularly 
give nivattemi, although nivattavemi is possible, I think. 

7) Bracketed words supplied by me from below. 

8) Or probably better, pbumsiya amatila (MS. has phumsimayatila). 

9) MS. sasarakkbo avasarotti pittau nattbo vimdha. Read, sasarakkbo, avasarotti 
pitthao natto vi (soil, palai^io)? The MS. has nattho for natto once before. 

10) MS. nivesatum. Read, nivesai tumba gbare? 

11) MS. niggamggam. 

12) Read mayabara(p)utto ? 

13) T. e. uma-Mabesaram. Probably better everywhere saviddbie ** with all splendor 
(abrundance)’*. 

14) MS nippatie. Maybe the period ought to be put after mayaharautto. 

15) Uttarajjh. 650, dagagadyanakasuvar^iam. 
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“Appotti” na tuttho, Vittepa tahavi payatto niyadesam. Adavie pip- 
palamuie visamai. Ettliantare avaliario asena- samagao tarn nddesam ') 
Dasannabliaddo rayii. Dittlio mayaharao. Tena damsiyam udakam, up- 
pallaaio aso, 'vissamio rayii. Thevavelao samagao pariyano. Tao uva- 
garitti pucchio mayaharaputto rannil: “Ko tumam, kim -viX te kirau?’’ 
Jahatthiyam eva sahiyam. Mayaliarauttena bhanio raya: “Ta savvid- 
d]u‘^)puyasampayanattham kareu kimci devotti”. Raina cintiyam; “Uj- 
jugo 5) Tarligo ghattio «) mahilayae. Tn: imam ettha pattayale f) nemi 
pattaiiam, tao jaliajuttam anucittbissrimotti”. Nio Jjanayaram, sampS- 
diyaraS) bhoyanOiim, cintiyam ca i^ainri: “Abo se vavasao, asantagam 
pi ■vidhaviya savviddhie puyam sampadei. Dhammapiiriso kbu eso. Te 
kim' imassa kirau?” Ettliantare nivelyam raino pauttikahageliim jaliE: 
“Deva, bhagavam Maliaviro samagao”. Parituttlio raya; vandium tattbeva 
bliEvena dinnam pausiyam. Cintiyam ca nena: “Jai nama^) esa maya- 
haraputto 'visittiiaviveyaraliio vi niyadevayanam savvidclliipuyasampaya- 
nattham evam parikilissai, ta amliariseliirn sarasaravibliagaviyanaehim 
samaggasamaggieliim tihuyana-cintamanissa bhagavao Mahavirassa vise- 
sena saviddhipuyE kaum jujjaitti”. Ta kallam savviddlue taliE vandissain 
bbayavam jaha kenai na Yandiyavvotti”^*). Blyadivase pahayasamae ya 
kayagosakicco nliEyavilittalamkiyadeho udararuvo jovvanalavannanevac- 
chena, pancasaikena varobena saddbim mandiyalamkiyEe cauranginie 
sense parigao pavarajanarudhehim baliuhim samantamantisettliisattba- 
vahapauraj anasahasseliim annijj amano bbarnbbabheri-m-aiyauj j arava- 
baraliiriyadigantaro, padbaiitehim mEgahebimj gayantebim gandliavve- 
hirn, naecantihim Yilasinibim gao bbayavamvandanattbara, 'Visujjhama- 
nabliSvena ’vandio bbayavam, “Kayatto mhi” baxisio rEya rnayaha- 


1) Possibly, na tuttho vi teiia? (Or, of course, tuttko vitteiia. Takavi). 

2) MS. tammudesam, Eead, mayakarautto. Teua etc in following? (MS.mayarana- 
kttexia). 

8) Unsaddled. 

4) Tke MS. wavers ketween sp.vaddki and savviddki tkrougkout (and it would ke 
just as possible to read 4tT). 

5) Eijuka; cp. Jacobi’s edition of Kalpasutra sub ujjuya. 

6) Uttarajjk. viprataritah. 

7) Praptakaia. Read pattayalam? MS. pattayala. 

8) MS. sampadiyam. 

9) Hardly, Pausiyajuvaivayatiexia jai nama (i. e. ’‘'praduskitayuv^tivacanena). MS. 
reads, pausiyacitiyava^ena. It also kas kamdiu (kardly for kandi^io). Tke sense 
seems to be, “In bis mind ke gave on the spot “someting for tke rainy season”’’ 
(to Makavim and kis monks? Probably garments for that season are meant. Or, 
shelter?) Hardly connected with Pali dussam. 

10} MS. sampayattkam. 

11) Probably we have to read, vandiyapuvvo. 

12) Correct to cauranginie and tke preceeding varohena to avarokeiia? 

13) MS, kayattko mke. 


rautto ya. Etthantarena Sakkena cintiyam : “Mahapuriso Dasaiinabhaddo 
padibujjhissai imina vaiyarena. Ao mab5vibhule vandsmi bhayavantam’’. 
Viuvvyiya Era:vanamuliae attha dantE, dante dante attha pokkharanlo % 
pokkharanie pokkharanie attha pauma, paume paume attha pattE, patte 
patte battisa baddhE rasapekkhanE. Evam vibhEie Eravanam payahineH- 
nam Yandio bhayavam devindenam. Tam datthunam cintiyam Dasanna- 
bhaddenam: “Aho khalu tuccho ham jen’ imie vi tucchae sirle gavvo^) 
kao. AhaYa 

Aditthabhaddha thevena vi honti uttunE^) niyE. 

Naccai uttElakaro hu mEsago Ylhim asajja. 

Kao ya nena suddhadhammo ; ten' erisl®) riddhi. Te aham pi tarn 
ceva karemi. Kim ettha YisEena ! Uktam ca 

SamasamkhyEvayaYah san purushah purusham anyam kirn atyeti ? ®) 

Punyair’) adhikatarag cen, nanu so’pi karotu tany eYa! 

IccaisamYegabhEYanae padibuddhe khauYasamam s) UYagayam «) cSri- 
ttamohaniyam ; bhaniyam ca tena : “BhayaYam nivYinno harp bhaYacEra- 
gao. Te kareha me Yayappayanenanuggaharn ti. Dikkhio mayaharaputtena 
samam bhagaYayaj Yandio ya Sakkena pasarnsio ya. ‘^Dhanno kayattho 
tumam jem erisi riddhi^*) sahasacciya paricatta saccaviya ya painna 
tumCj jao daYYaYandanae bhavavandana pahanatti” pasamsiEna gao 
sui'aloyam Sakko. 

1) MS. only Eravae. 

2) MS. om. But further on, apparently by careless repetion, atthabattisa, 

8) MS. mavvo. 

4) Puffed up, proud. See Gaudavaha sub voce. Niya = nicab* 

5) MS. erisa. 

6) MS. and TJttarajjh. 551 abhyeti. 

7) MS. Punyor, Uttarajjh. puriyair. 

8) Acc. of direction. Cp. Amitagati's Subhashitasamdoha VII, 26 ; IX, 2, where 
I read taiina 9 ikarmaprakritau, na 9 in “destructive” (ed. Schmidt & Hertel, ZDMG. 
59, pp. 315, 331). See in Tattvarthadigama ed. Jacobi ZDMG. 60 the passages 
given in the index under k 8 hayopa 9 ama, caritramohaniya etc. 

9) MS. seems to read uvegayam, 

10) MS. erisa (which possibly should not be tampered with), 

,11) MS. rivvi. 

12) MS. add. ya. 
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“Appotti” na tuttliQ. Vittcna talia^i payatto niyatlesam. Adavie pip~ 
palamule visamai. Ettliantare avaliario Hsena samagao tarn uddesam-) 
Dasannabliaddo rayil. Dittho mayaharao. Tena darasiyam udakam, up- 
paliaaio 3) aso, vissamio rliya. Thevaveiile samagao pariyano. Tao iiva- 
garitti puccliio mayaharaj)utto ranna: “Ko tumarp, kirn -va te kirau?’* 
Jahattbiyam eva sahiyam. Mayaliarauttena bbanio I'aya: “Tit savvid- 
dhl'^jpuyasampayanattharri kareu kimci devotti”. Raina cinti^^am: “Uj- 
jugo s) varago ghattio ®) mabilayiTe. TS imarn ettba pattayale nenii 
pattaiiam, tao jahajuttam anucitthissamotti”. Nio sanayaram, sampa- 
diyaips) bhoyanaiip, cintiyani ca rains: : ‘‘Aho se vavasao, asantagam 
pi "vidhaviya savviddhie puyani sampadei. Dhammapuriso klui eso. TS 
kirn* imassa kirau?” Etthantare niveiyam rliino pauttikabagehim jahs;: 
“Deva, bbagavam Mabaviro samagao’b Parituttbo raya ; vandium tattheva 
bill vena dinnam pausiyarn. Cintiyain ca nena: ‘‘Jai niima^) esa maya- 
liarEiputto visittliaviveyarabio vi niyadevayilnam savviddliipuyusarnpliya- 
nattham i®) evam parikilissai, ta ambarisebim sarusaravibbagaviyanaehim 
samaggasamaggiebim tibuyana-cintanianissa bliagavao Maliavirassa vise- 
sena saviddbipuyo: kaum jujjaitti”. Til kallarn savviddbie taha vandissam 
bbayavam jaha kenai na vandiyavvotti” Blyadivase pahilyasamae ya 
kayagosakicco nbilyavilittillarnkiyadebo udiiraruvo jovvanalavannanevac- 
elienb, paiicasaikena varobena saddbim mandiyillamkiyile cauranginie 
senae parigao pavarajnnarudhehira babuhim samantamantisettbisattba- 
vEhapauraj anasahassehim annijj amano bhambbEbbei'i-m~Eiyan j j arava- 
barnbiriyadigantaro, padhanteliim naagahehim, gayantebim gandbavve' 
him, naccantibim vilEsinlbim gao bliayavamvandanattbam. Visnjjbama- 
nabliEvena vandio bbayavam. “Kayatto mbi” barisio raya rnayaba- 


1) Possibly, na tnttbo vi teijia? (Or, of course, tuttbo vitteiia. Tabavi). 

2) MS. tammudesam. Read, mayaharautto. Tena etc in following? (MS. mayarana- 
bttexia). 

3) Unsaddled. 

4) The MS. wavers between sfvaddhi and savvid^hi throughout (and it would be 
Just as possible to read •tti). 

5) RiJukaj cp. Jacobi’s edition of Kalpasutra sub ujjuya. 

6) Uttarajjh. vipratSritah. 

7) Praptakala. Read pattayalara? MS. pattayala. 

8) MS. sampadiyam, 

9) Hardly, Pausiyajuvaivayaxiepa Jai nama (i. e. "^prSdushitayuviitivacanena), MS. 
reads, pausiyacitiyavapena. It also has bamdiu (hardly for handiiio). The sense 
seems to be, “In his mind he gave on the spot ‘*sonieting for the rainy season”” 
(to Mahavira and his monks? Probably garments for that season are meant. Or, 
shelter?) Hardly connected with Pali dussam. 

10) MS. sampayattham. 

11) Probably we have to read, vandiyapuvvo. 

12) Correct to caurangiuie and the preceeding varoheiia to avarohepa? 

13) MS. kayattho mhe. 
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rautto ya. Ettliantarena Sakkena cintiyam : “Mahapuriso Dasannabhaddo 
padibujjhissai imina vaiy arena. Ao mahavibhuie vandami bhayavantam”. 
YiuvvyiyE Eravanamnhae attha dants, dante dante attha pokkharanlo 
pokkharanie pokkharanie attha paumS, paume paume attha patts^ patte 
patte battisa baddhs rasapekkhana. Evam 'vibhule ErEvanam payEhineH- 
nam vandio bhayavam devindenam. Tam datthunam cintiyam Dasanna- 
bhaddenam: “Aho khalu tuccho ham jen’ imie vi tucchae sine gavvo^) 
kao. Ahava 

Aditthabhaddha thevena *vi honti uttunE^) niya. 

Naecai uttalakaro hu musago ’vihim asajja. 

Kao ya nena suddhadhammo ; ten’ erisl<^) riddhi. Te aham pi tarn 
ceva karemi. Kim ettha visEena ! Uktam ca 

SamasamkhyEvayavah san purushah purusham anyam kim atyeti ? «) 

Punyair’^) adhikatarap cen, nanu so’pi karotu tany eval 

IccaisamvegabhEvanae padibuddhe khau7asamam 8) uvagayam ») oari- 
ttamohaniyam ; bhaniyam ca tena : “Bhayavam nivvinno harn bhavacEra- 
gao. Te kareha me vayappayanenanuggaham ti. Dikkhio mayahai*apnttena 
samam bhagavaya, vandio ya Sakkena pasamsio ya. “Dhanno kayattho 
tumam jen* erisi lo) riddhi") sahasacciya paricatta saccaviya ya painna 
tume, jao davvavandanae bhavavandana pahanatti” pasamsiuna gao 
suraloyam Sakko. 

1) MS. only Eravae. 

%) MS, om. But farther on, apparently by careless repetion, attbabattisa. 

3) MS. mavvo. 

^ 4) Puffed up, proud. See Gaudavaha sub roce. Niya “ nicab. 

5) MS. erisa. 

6) MS. and Uttarajjb. 561 abbyeti. 

7) MS. Pu^iyor, UttaraJih. puijyair. 

8) Acc. of direction. Cp. Amitagati’s Subbashitasamdoba VII, 26; IX, 2, where 
I read tanna 9 ilcarmaprakritau, na 9 in “destructive” (ed. Schmidt & Hertel, ZDM6. 
69, pp. 315, 331). See in Tattvartbadigama ed. Jacobi ZDMG. 60 the passages 
given in the index under k 8 bayopa 9 ama, caritramobaniya etc. 

9) MS. seems to read uvegayam. 

10) MS. erisa (which possibly should not be tampered with). 

,11) MS. rivvi. 

12) MS. add. ya. 
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